THE REFUGEE PROBLEM! 
Str JoHN Hope Simpson, K.B.E., C.1.E. 


REFUGEES are no new problem. We have known them our- 
selves during and since the War, and there were refugee move- 
ments long before that. We all remember Isabella of Spain and 
the expulsion of the Jews. We remember the Huguenots after 
the Edict of Nantes. . We remember the Pilgrim Fathers and the 
United Empire Loyalists. The problem is no new problem, but 
it is a more severe problem in the modern world than it ever was 
in the world before the War. Before the War refugee problems 
were avoided because frontiers were open. There was none of 
the political, economic and racial nationalism that we have to- 
day. From Eastern Europe alone in the twenty years before the 
War millions of people who might otherwise have been refugees 
got away to the new lands across the ocean, new lands that 
wanted a new labour supply, that wanted people to develop 
them. 

The War, however, made a difference. I travelled a great deal 
before the War, all over the world, and I never needed a pass- 
port. But since the War frontiers have been closed and nobody 
can cross them, not only without a passport, but without a visa 
on the passport from the representative of the country to which 
the traveller wishes to go. Thus movements of population have 
been checked. 

Three definite refugee movements after the War were quickly 
settled : the Greek refugees who came into Greece; the Bulgarian 
refugees who came into Bulgaria; and the Turkish refugees who 
came back into Turkey. But those were movements of a par- 
ticular kind, movements of people to their own countries. It 
is true that the Greeks of Asia Minor were not citizens of Euro- 
pean Greece, but their affinities were with European Greece. 
And so when they went to Greece it was both a refugee move- 
ment and a movement of sons of the soil coming back to the soil 
to which they really belonged. The Greek Settlement was 
organised by the Greek Refugee Settlement Commission, and 
was quite a success. About a million people were settled in 


1 Address given at a meeting at Chatham House on June 28th, 1938; Major- 
General Sir Neill Malcolm, K.C.B., D.S.O., in the Chair. 
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Greece, about six hundred and fifty thousand of them on the 
land. The Bulgarian Settlement was in charge of M. René 
Charron under the League, and he settled some two or three 
hundred thousand people in Bulgaria. The Turks have settled 
their own people without help from the League or from outside, 
and it appears that their settlement also is quite a success. They 
had ample land left by the Greeks on which to settle their people, 
and there were the Greek farms and farmsteads and houses for 
them, so that they were supplied with residences when they 
arrived. That immigration is still going on; every year about 
thirty thousand Turks come into Turkey. At present the immi- 
grants are Turkish Moslems from the Dobruja of Roumania; 
and it is planned that in ten years the whole Moslem population 
of Roumania will have passed over into Turkey. Those three 
groups now present no problem. Their position has changed 
from that of refugees to that of citizens of the countries in which 
they settled. I only mention these as examples of the way in 
which settlements can be made. 

For a settlement of any kind, however, there are certain es- 
sential conditions. You have doubtless heard people talking of 
the wide open spaces of the British Empire. Why do we not 
throw them open to the refugees from all over the world? It 
sounds very attractive but you cannot settle people in mass 
unless, first of all, you make careful preparations beforehand ; 
secondly, you must have ample finance; thirdly you must have 
technical supervision when the refugees get there; and, fourthly, 
you must have certain amenities in the place in which you are 
going to settle them. You must have, for instance, communi- 
cations and social amenities if your settlement is to be a success. 
In the three settlements I have mentioned those conditions were 
fulfilled and so the settlements were successful. 

Before we start to discuss other classes of refugees we should 
know what a refugee is. There have been certain legal defini- 
tions of a refugee. For instance, in 1926 there was an inter- 
Governmental conference which defined a Russian refugee as 
“any person of Russian origin who does not enjoy or no longer 
enjoys the protection of the Government of the U.S.S.R. and has 
not acquired another nationality.” The case of the German 
refugee was defined by the Convention of 1938 at Geneva as— 


‘« Persons possessing or having possessed German nationality and 
not possessing any other nationality who are proved not to enjoy in 
law or in fact the protection of the German Government, and state- 
less persons not governed by previous Conventions or Agreements 
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who have left German territory after being established therein and 
who are proved not to enjoy in law or in fact the protection of the 
German Government.” 


That is a very difficult definition. So far as I can see it covers 
the people in the concentration camps inside Germany. They 
do not enjoy in fact the protection of the German Government. 

These legal definitions do not, however, give us a true idea of 
what a refugee is. The essential quality of the refugee is that 
he has been forced to seek in some other territory refuge from his 
own country, that life to him is impossible or intolerable in the 
country to which he belongs, that, if he is outside, political con- 
ditions have arisen in his absence which prevent him going back. 
The last class is also refugee. It is composed of the political 
refugees with whom we are concerned at the present time. ‘They 
may or may not be stateless persons. All refugees are not 
stateless by any means. None of the Italian refugees are state- 
less. The great majority of the German refugees are not state- 
less. Some have had their nationality taken away from them— 
some very distinguished people, Einstein, for instance, and 
Thomas Mann, have definitely been deprived of their nationality 
by the German Government—but the great mass of the German 
refugees are not stateless people. The Russian refugees are 
stateless because the Russian Government in 1921 passed a 
decree withdrawing nationality from all those Russians who had 
been absent from the country for five years and had not registered 
with the Russian Consul. Subsequently they passed laws de- 
nationalising other people. Apart from refugees there are large 
numbers of other stateless people in the world, who are not being 
looked after by anybody. I suppose in Europe to-day there are 
perhaps two hundred and fifty to three hundred thousand state- 
less people, with no nationality, who are not looked after or pro- 
tected by the League of Nations. 


The group of refugees with whom we are dealing to-day falls 
into three categories. First of all there are those who are looked 
after by the Nansen International Office, of which Judge Michael 
Hansson is the head : they are the Russians, the Armenians, the 
Saarlanders, a certain number of Kurds, Turks and Georgians 
and one important group, the Assyrians, who are directly under 
the League of Nations. Secondly, there are the refugees from 
Germany and Austria arising out of National Socialist policy. 
Thirdly, there are small groups of refugees for whom there is 
apparently no international concern, 
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The Russian refugees became refugees after the Russian re- 
volution. As you know, with the help of the British and other 
Governments, a civil war was waged against the Bolsheviks, and 
the armies that were defeated by the Bolsheviks were driven 
out of Russia, and with them a large number of the anti-Bolshe- 
vik population, who became the Russian refugees. There was a 
great concentration of them in Constantinople, and it was there 
that Dr. Nansen first began his work among refugees. He 
and also Sir Samuel Hoare, who is now our Home Secretary, 
were responsible for the dispersal of the Russian refugees from 
Constantinople. The Russian dispersion is a great story, an epic, 
which has never been written up. It would repay study by some- 
one who knows how to write, for there is a really good story to 
be told of the dispersion of the Russian refugees from Russia and 
from Constantinople. They are now found all over the world. 
The largest groups of them are in France and in Poland ; some 
thousands are in Germany, and there are large groups in Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Sin-Kiang, Manchuria and China 
proper. 

Nansen’s first task was to provide these people with some ele- 
ment of nationality. They were stateless people, and the first 
necessity was a passport so that they could travel from country 
to country. In 1922 he got an Agreement to which fifty-three 
Governments adhered, providing that a document which is now 
known as the Nansen passport, a stateless identity and travel 
document, should be accepted by those nations and so enable the 
Russian refugees to travel. That passport is still current among 
refugees. But more was wanted than a passport, as these people 
had no rights of any kind, and as his next step Nansen secured 
the arrangement of 1928 which gave them certain elementary 
rights of the kind that nationals usually possess. After Nansen’s 
death those were strengthened and constituted definite rights by 
the Convention of 1933, a Geneva Convention by which the 
States which acceded to it agreed to certain elements of nation- 
ality for these refugees. Under this Convention, which is now the 
Charter of Liberty for the Nansen refugees, the Nansen representa- 
tive issues identity certificates, attests documents, character and 
professional qualifications. He recommends for visas, for resi- 
dence permits, and admission to schools and libraries. The 
Convention also makes provision for certain elements of juridical 
status, for help in obtaining labour, for relief, for education and 
for certain fiscal benefits. It does not make a man a national, but 
it does give him certain of the elements of nationality. But that 
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Convention would not have been of much use if it had not been 
for the liberal attitude of the Governments which adhered to it. 

Certain Governments have been extraordinarily liberal to 
refugees. Amongst them I cannot count the British Govern- 
ment. In the time of President Masaryk Czechoslovakia had an 
organisation which they called Action Russe. The Czechoslovak 
Government invited large numbers of Russian professors and 
thousands of Russian students to come to Czechoslovakia. They 
organised a Russian university, a Ukrainian university, Russian 
primary schools, secondary schools, high schools, technical 
schools. They invited two thousand Cossack agriculturists, and 
brought all these people into Czechoslovakia, trained them and 
maintained them at the expense of the Czechoslovak Government. 
That action was taken by President Masaryk because he thought, 
as everybody thought in those days, that the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment was not going to last. He planned to prepare a personnel of 
young educated technical people who could go into Russia when 
the Bolshevik Government fell and use what they had gained ins 
Czechoslovakia for the benefit of Russia. That was a magnificent 
gesture on the part of Czechoslovakia. In Yugoslavia they 
treated them even better than the Yugoslavs. They welcomed 
them and gave them every facility. They gave pensions to the 
wounded officers and soldiers. They provided them with work. 
They allowed them to enter the Civil Service and to plead in the 
courts and gave them all the rights of the ordinary citizen. And 
still to-day they are helping with pensions those mutilated in the 
War, and the invalids. They are still treating them as if they 
were honoured guests, although they have been there for nearly 
twenty years. In Bulgaria also they treated them extraordinarily 
well. France has been marvellous in her treatment of refugees, 
not only Russian refugees, but refugees of every kind. This year 
in France, in fact in May, a decree law was passed which lays 
down that if any person arrives on the French frontier and alleges 
that he is escaping from political or religious persecution, the case 
shall be examined and if it is found true he shall be admitted. 
That is perhaps a typical example of the French treatment of 
refugees. 

The French naturalise a great many of these refugees, parti- 
cularly Russians. It is reckoned that a quarter of all the Russian 
refugees entering the country are now naturalised, and all the 
children are French citizens by birth unless they opt out by the 
age of twenty-one. As they have no other nationality into 
which to opt, it is clear that they will remain French citizens. 
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In Yugoslavia the people were so comfortable that they did not 
think it necessary to naturalise as Yugoslav citizens, and during 
the years when it would have been easy for them to do so they 
did not. Now it is more difficult ; since 1933 there has been a 
slackening in the naturalisation of foreigners. In Yugoslavia, 
however, though the refugees are finding it more difficult to 
naturalise, they are being absorbed, and are certain to be ob- 
sorbed entirely in the end, because every child born on Yugoslav 
soil is automatically a Yugoslav national. The same is the case 
in Bulgaria. In those countries, therefore, the problem of the 
refugee will be solved at least in the next generation. In Czecho- 
slovakia it is different. There the children do not automatically 
obtain Czech nationality at birth. That fact leads to one great 
difficulty. As I mentioned earlier, two thousand Cossacks were 
invited into Czechoslovakia. They have settled down amongst 
the Czech peasants and they have married Czech women. In 
Czech law when a woman marries a stateless man she becomes 
*stateless. She becomes a possible refugee, and the children are 
stateless. As a result, instead of marrying, a lot of these people 
are living in free unions, so that the children are born Czechs, 
though illegitimate Czechs. They think it is preferable to be an 
illegitimate Czech rather than a stateless person. A very small 
amendment of the local law would put that right. 

The Russian problem, so far as Europe is concerned, is by way 
of being settled, and will disappear in the course of the next few 
years. I know that a great many people would not agree with 
that view, but in my opinion it is indisputable. Let me give a 
few figures. In 1922, according to the best estimates, prepared 
by Professor Izjumov after an examination of the Russian 
archives in Prague, seven hundred and twenty-five thousand 
Russian refugees were in Europe. In 1930 a census was taken 
by the Sub-committee of the private organisations and the 
number had fallen to five hundred and eleven thousand. In 
1936 and 1937 the Nansen office made a return and they reported 
three hundred and sixty-two thousand Russian refugees, a fall of 
50 per cent. in fifteen years. There is no doubt in my mind, 
therefore, that within the next few years this Russian refugee 
problem will be settled by absorption in Europe and the Near 
East. It is true that the humanitarian problem remains. Large 
numbers of the refugees are old and invalid. They have got to 
be looked after. That is the duty of the governments and of the 
humanitarians in the nations in which they live and of their 
own fellow-countrymen, In most countries they enjoy the 
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benefits of the national social services. In France they are 
entitled to all the social services, including unemployment benefit. 

There is, however, the problem of the Russians in the Far 
East. There area hundred thousand of them, thirty thousand of 
whom are living in Harbin, in the most abject misery. Before 
the Japanese invasion those people were really quite comfortably 
off. A large number of them were employed on the Chinese 
Eastern railway. Others had businesses and shops in Harbin and 
a Russian clientéle with which they dealt. In addition, there are 
ten thousand Russians settled in agricultural settlements in the 
North of Manchuria on a tributary of the Amur on the Soviet 
border. Now they have to compete against Japanese and Chinese. 
Japanese shops are being supported, of course, by Japanese 
and the Russian shops are dying out. The Chinese Eastern 
railway has been sold and the Russians have lost their jobs and 
been replaced by others. There is now no opening in the towns 
of Manchukuo for Russian refugees. That is a dreadful problem 
which can only be solved by international action, and by inter- 
national finance, because it will be an expensive thing to get the 
Russians away from Manchuria. 

In China there are about thirty-three thousand Russian refu- 
gees, of whom twenty-seven thousand are in Shanghai. They were 
doing very well. Our investigator in China told us that three- 
quarters of them were making good. In Shanghai the whole of 
the Avenue Joffre, which is one of the great avenues, a mile long, 
was full of Russian shops, and the Chinese who wanted to 
compete with the Russians had to put up Russian signs. The 
Russians really were succeeding in Shanghai. Now the Japanese 
have come. A lot of the Russian businesses in Wayside and 
Hongkew, that part of the town where the Japanese prevail, 
have been destroyed, and unemployment among the Russians has 
increased seriously; more than 50 per cent. are unemployed in 
Shanghai. If the Japanese stay there, the Russians in Shanghai 
are going to be in the same position as the Russians in Harbin. 
One objectionable feature is the fact that the Japanese are 
trying to make the White Russians fight the Chinese. Of course, 
once they start fighting the Chinese it will be impossible for them 
to live comfortably in China. This problem of the Russians in the 
Far East is the only serious Russian problem left; and they 
must be got out in one way or another. 


The Armenians are the next group of refugees with whom we 


are concerned. As you know, they lived in the territory of the 
X2 
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Ottoman Empire, and long before the War they were subjected 
to massacre and every kind of torture that the Turks could de- 
vise. During the War also there were appalling massacres. 
Doctor Lepsius, who was a German doctor in Asia Minor during 
the War, and who tried to use his influence with the German 
Government to prevent the massacres, said in his report that a 
million Armenians had been killed in these massacres and that 
two hundred thousand had been converted to Islam or had been 
compelled to enter Turkish homes. During the War as many 
escaped as could. After the War came the Greek war against 
the Turks in 1921 and 1922, which was encouraged, I am afraid, 
by the British, and when the Greeks were beaten the Armenians 
were swept away with them. A large number got away to 
Erivan, but there are still two hundred and twelve thousand 
Armenian refugees, a hundred thousand in Syria and the Leba- 
non, sixty-three thousand in France, again the country that helps 
the refugees, and twenty-five thousand in Greece. The people in 
Syria and the Lebanon have become citizens of that country. 
They are now definitely established. The Nansen office has 
done a great deal for them; it has made urban settlements and 
agricultural settlements. But they are subject to a very grave 
danger. In the Lebanon the Armenian refugees added to the 
other Christians make a very smail Christian majority. The 
Moslems in the Lebanon are actually a large minority. In Syria 
the Christians, including the Armenians, are only one in ten of 
the population, and they are extremely anxious as to what is 
going to happen to them when the French withdraw, as they 
will in 1940, from the Mandated territories. During the recent 
reports of trouble in Alexandretta between the Turks and the 
French I saw a statement in the Daily Telegraph that the Arme- 
nians in the settlements in the Sanjak of Alexandretta had fled. 
That is a symptom of what will happen unless there is protection 
of the Armenian minority in Syria and the Lebanon after the 
Mandate is withdrawn. It is a political problem. 

There is one small problem connected with the Armenians in 
Greece. The Greeks are also very good to refugees, and they 
passed a law in 1927 that all the Armenians under the age oi 
twenty-two might be naturalised as Greek citizens. Then they 
made an arrangement with the Soviet Government under which 
the Armenians were to be returned to Erivan, and in the light 
of that prospective transportation and repatriation of Armenians 
the Greek Government suspended the law under which they were 
naturalising them. , Now Russia will not take any of them; she 
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will not take anybody from anywhere. I was talking recently to 
a Jewish lady in Prague about this reluctance. Czechoslovakia 
has about eight hundred German communist refugees, who are 
not very comfortable in Czechoslovakia, and I do not think the 
Czechs want them very much. So this lady wrote to Litvinov 
and said : ‘‘ I have got here eight hundred perfectly good Commu- 
nists. Will you let them come into Russia?’’ And he wrote 
back and said : ‘“‘ No, you keep them there. They will teach the 
other people the right way of living.’’ Russia will not now allow 
immigration of any kind. So the Armenians remain in Greece, 
and they are not being naturalised, and constitute a refugee pro- 
blem. If only the Greek Government would make a small gesture 
and would allow the naturalisation law to be re-enacted, these 
refugees would be naturalised and the problem would disappear. 

The Assyrians are known as the Assyrians of Iraq, and we 
British have got nine thousand of them on our hands, although 
we do not admit it. We are responsible for them. It was the 
British Government that used the Assyrians after the War to 
help them keep the peace in Iraq. Nine thousand of those 
people settled on the Khabur temporarily. The Khabur is a 
river in Upper Syria, and the French Government, the Manda- 
tory Power, planned to drain a great marsh, the Ghab marsh, 
to settle the Assyrians there. When the French resolved to give 
up the Mandate they thought the Ghab would not be safe and so 
kept them on the Khabur, and are looking after them. The 
latest report is that the Assyrians are getting on very well, and 
there is no doubt that that problem is settled, if only the change 
in the Government does not militate against their safety, as it is 
possibly going to militate against the safety of the Armenians in 
Syria and the Lebanon. 

The last group of Nansen refugees to be considered is that of 
the Saarlanders. There are only about eight thousand of them, and 
they are definitely settled. A few of them went out to Paraguay 
. through the Nansen office, but the majority are in France, have 
settled down quite comfortably and constitute no further problem. 
So that, with the exception of the German and Austrian refugees, 
the only post-War refugee problems left are (i) the problem of 
the Russians in the Far East, which is a real problem, (ii) the 
political problem of the Armenians and Assyrians in Syria and the 
Lebanon, and (iii) the small problem of the Armenians in Greece. 


The assumption of power by the National-Socialists in the 
early months of 1933 introduced new elements of domestic and 
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international policy in Germany. The particular matter with 
which we are concerned is the treatment of the Jews, of those 
whom they term non-Aryans and of the political antagonists of 
the Nazi Party. The domestic policy which they have adopted 
is to render impossible any decent life for these people in Germany. 
They persecute them spiritually and physically. They treat 
them in a way no self-respecting person can support, and in prac- 
tice they compel those who can do so to escape from the country, 
while at the same time they take steps to see that they do not 
take any property with them. In effect what they are saying 
to the rest of the world is this: ‘‘ We do not like these people. 
We are going to render their life intolerable if they remain in the 
country. We are willing that you should take them, but without 
their property. If, in these circumstances, you are unwilling 
to take them, we shall keep them and treat them in any way that 
we think fit.’ In other words, the German Government is 
placing the other governments of the world in a dilemma. Either 
they have got to open their doors to hundreds of thousands of 
poverty-stricken Jews, non-Aryans and political refugees, or they 
have got to close their doors and to share the responsibility, as 
they undoubtedly will feel they do, with the German Government 
for the way these people are treated in Germany. That is not 
a fair dilemma in which to place the world. As a result of this 
National-Socialist policy there has been an exodus of about a 
hundred and fifty thousand refugees. Of these the great majority 
are Jews. It is reported that about fifteen thousand are not 
Jews, but non-Aryans or political refugees. That number may be 
too few; it has been represented to us that the numbers are actu- 
ally considerably greater, possibly twenty thousand. But this per- 
secution is still going on. We now have Austria on top of Ger- 
many, and we have not yet got to the stage at which the Germans 
know how many are those whom they describe as non-Aryans. 
Nobody knows how many there are. They talk about millions. 
There may be that number; I donot know. But we are liable to 
have a far greater efflux of refugees from Germany than we have 
had hitherto. The President of the Council of the League 
appointed a High Commissioner to look after the refugees, 
Jewish and others, coming from Germany, and the first High 
Commissioner was an American subject, Mr. James G. Macdonald. 
He worked for two years, but found that as an autonomous 
authority he could not do his work effectively. In December 
1935 he wrote a letter, a very noble letter and a very pathetic 
letter, to the League of Nations and resigned his appointment. 
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He said that the work was impossible in the circumstances 
in which he was placed. The position of the High Commissioner 
was changed, and our chairman, who is now High Commissioner, 
is definitely, if I may so say, an agent of the League of Nations. 
His efforts have been chiefly directed towards securing for German 
refugees the same modicum of juridical protection and status as 
was secured by the 1933 Convention for the Nansen refugees, and 
he has been successful. He secured an Arrangement in 1936, 
and this year in February he has secured the Convention under 
which the German refugees are practically in the same juridical 
position in their countries of refuge as are the Nansen refugees. 
Seven States have adhered to that Convention, and one hopes that 
other States will adhere. Apart from that, he has been engaged 
in co-ordinating private efforts to help the German and Austrian 
refugees and has also, I believe, been engaged on individual hard 
cases, doing what he could to help them out. 

This German efflux has been met almost entirely by the efforts 
of the Jewish organisations, and those efforts have been beyond 
all praise. I do not think in the history of the world there has 
ever been such well-organised co-ordinated effort for a humani- 
tarian purpose as has been shown by the Jewish organisations in 
this crisis. The problem of the Jews from Germany really was 
by way of being solved by them. I think that, if the Jews in 
Austria had not unexpectedly been added, the Jewish organisa- 
tions would have had a plan for dealing with all the refugees from 
Germany. But of course Austria makes the problem twice as 
grave, and it now is greater than private organisations can be 
called upon to deal with. Of course other organisations have 
helped. We all know the Friends, and help has been given by a 
Catholic organisation, other Christian organisations, Communist 
organisations, etc. The Matteotti Fund has looked after the 
Social Democrats, and a great many other organisations have 
helped, but the outstanding effort, as was to be expected, has been 
the Jewish effort. They have not confined themselves to helping 
Jews. It is probably true to say that more Jewish money than 
Christian money has gone to help Christian refugees. The Christ- 
ian effort has unfortunately been anything but adequate for the 
work that should be done for the Christians. 

After the first wild rush in 1933 emigration really was planned. 
The Jews have even planned where a prospective refugee was 
going to settle before he left Germany. Palestine has been a 
help, but it has not been as great a help as perhaps was hoped, 
because, for political reasons, the emigration to Palestine has 
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been reduced during the last year, and is going to be at the lower 
rate for the next five years. 

This problem is one which demands international action, and 
it was to consider what this international action should be that 
the Evian Conference was convened. Not only is the German 
and Austrian problem a tremendous problem that affects the 
whole world, but farther East is a prospective problem that may 
be three, four, five, ten times as great as the German and Austrian 
problem. In Poland and in Roumania the Governments have 
officially said that they want to get rid of their Jews. There are 
in Poland three and a half million, in Roumania eight hundred 
thousand Jews. If these Governments see that the German 
Government is successful and gets away with impunity with the 
treatment which is resulting in the exodus of the Jews, naturally 
those Governments might say: “‘ Why should not we follow 
suit? This is the way to do it.’”” Roumania might have done 
it the other day, but political pressure on Goga, perhaps on the 
King, resulted in stopping the expulsion of the Jews that was 
expected at that time. 


Apart from this appalling Jewish problem which is the great 
problem to-day, there are certain other groups of refugees who 
seem to be no one’s concern. There are the Italians. There are 
ten thousand political Italian refugees in France alone, and the 
French Trade Union, the Confédération Générale du Travail, has 
moved the French Government to help these people. I may 
say that the Trade Unions are helping the Russian refugees also. 
There is a Russian branch of the French Confédération Générale 
du Travail. They allow Russians to join and they have organ- 
ised a Russian section. They look upon the matter entirely 
differently from the way we regard it in England. The ten 
thousand political refugees are not the only Italian refugees. 
There was a meeting in Lyons last year at which they started an 
organisation called the Unione Popolare Italiana to combine the 
efforts of the Italian political refugees and the anti-Fascists. 
Three months ago we had a report saying that there were over 
forty thousand in that organisation. Thus the number of refu- 
gees, in the sense of people who cannot go back to their own 
countries, is far greater than ten thousand. They are looking 
after themselves : the Italians look after the Italians, and wherever 
an Italian goes he finds some friend or somebody interested in 
him and so they present no problem. 

Then there is another group of whom we know something, the 
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Spaniards. For them, again, France has provided a home. 
France has returned to Spain all the able-bodied men between 
eighteen and forty-five, but has kept twenty-five thousand adult 
refugees, and in addition has ten thousand Spanish children 
refugees. Those are looked after by an organisation called the 
Comité d’Accueil which is organised by the French Trade Unions. 
They have boarded them out in individual families all over the 
South of France, and when I was inquiring into this movement 
in Paris the other day I found that not only were the people who 
had these children delighted to have them, but that there was a 
waiting list of fifteen hundred people who wanted to have Spanish 
children to look after. The Trade Unions pay for their medical 
attendance and for their clothing, but the people who put them 
up board them and feed them without charge of any kind. That 
is another instance of the way in which France behaves. 

There is a small group of two thousand Portuguese political 
refugees who are not looked after by anyone ; of these five hundred 
are in Brazil, fifteen hundred in France. 


Had there been no Nazi persecution, the world would not have 
been worried with a refugee problem much longer. But there is 
the Nazi persecution, and that problem is complicated by increas- 
ing anti-Semitism. It is a very sad thing that wherever you go 
you find it, aud that not only in the dictator countries. In fact, 
I think there is probably less anti-Semitism in Italy than there 
is, say, in France or Czechoslovakia. In Czechoslovakia it is a 
new thing. In France they are much afraid of it. In the 
United States it exists, and even in Great Britain I see the symp- 
toms of anti-Semitism. It is a dreadful malady, and is making 
things more difficult, because, not only have you got to get the 
people out of Germany, but you have got to find some place in which 
to put them. With this anti-Semitic feeling it is most difficult 
to find a country which will accept them. One wonders what 
the reason for it is, and I think there is one reason from which 
doubtless my Jewish friends will dissent, that is the existence of 
Zionism. I do not mean for a moment to say that Zionism is a 
bad thing. I think it has done marvellous work. It has been 
a renaissance. It has revived the Hebrew language and revived 
the self-respect of the Jews. But it has also had another result : 
it has impressed on all the nations of the world that the Jews are 
a people apart. In Poland to-day people are saying : “‘ You are 
a son of Zion. Go to Zion.’’ Not only that, it has impressed on 
the Jew his apartness. There must be hundreds of thousands, 
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perhaps millions, of hearts to-day which are beating with the 
hope that they will go to Palestine; and of them a very small 
minority will ever beat in Palestine. The work of the Jewish 
Agency, with its agents all over the world, has brought this 
Zionist policy to the knowledge of the Jew, and the fact that he 
has a right in Palestine. And it is, so to speak, detaching him 
from his local loyalty. I feel that has been one effect. It does 
not justify anti-Semitism, but I think it is some explanation of 
the rapid increase of anti-Semitism. It does not excuse anything, 
and we have got to see to it that anti-Semitic propaganda is 
stopped. 

Anti-Semitic propaganda has another objective. Anti-Semi- 
tism is the thin edge of the Nazi wedge. If you can get people 
thinking in terms of anti-Semitism, which is identified with the 
Nazi doctrine, there is likely to be a sympathy with Nazism which 
otherwise would not exist. I have no doubt whatever that anti- 
Semitism is now being used deliberately as an instrument of 
political propaganda, and I think we have got to do what we can 
to counteract that propaganda. 

Before I close there is just one more thing I want to say. I 
come up against the doctrine of the lump of labour all the time. 
When one asks : ‘“‘ Why do we not open the door to the refugees 
like France does? ’’ Everyone says: ‘‘ But look we have nearly 
two million unemployed,” suggesting that if you bring in a 
new man, the amount of labour that is available will be reduced 
by the amount that that new man would take. That doctrine 
seems to me to be fallacious. We have been trying to find 
out about this aspect, and it is reported that in Belgium there are 
three thousand Belgian citizens employed by refugees, and in 
Holland there are twelve thousand Dutch citizens employed by 
three thousand German refugees. We have not been able to get 
figures for Great Britain. It is very difficult to isolate the effect of 
refugee immigration in this respect, but we do know for a fact that 
the fur trade from Leipzig has largely been transferred to London. 
I am satisfied that history will repeat itself if we will be liberal in 
our treatment of refugees. When you think of the past, never 
has Great Britain suffered through the influx of refugees. On 
the contrary, we have gained every time. And now, when, 
according to Professor Carr-Saunders, we may look forward to a 
somewhat rapid decline in our population, surely the time has 
come to welcome those who will counteract this fall in the 
population and at the same time bring to us gifts and abilities 
which perhaps we do not possess. 
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Summary of Discussion. 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR NEILL MALcoL (in the Chair) said that he 
hoped the discussion would help towards if not a solution, at least a 
mitigation of what was not only a terrible Jewish problem, but also 
a non-Aryan and political problem. He would like to draw attention 
to the comparison made by the lecturer between the activity of the 
Jewish organisations in this matter and that of the Christian organi- 
sations. A national Christian appeal had been launched, but much 
of the money which it had collected had come from the Jews. 


LorD MARLEY said that with regard to the Russians in the Far East, 
the speaker believed that a considerable number from Harbin had been 
received back again over the Amur river into the Far Eastern territory 
of the Soviet Union and, according to reports which he had received 
from people in Manchukuo, a good many thousands of them had made 
good and were in employment there. The reports sent back to Man- 
chukuo showed that there had been a good deal of propaganda amongst 
the Russians as to the conditions they would find if they did return to 
Russia. The press had been full of reports of how the Russians were 
eating babies for breakfast, even eating each other, and how whole 
villages had been wiped out, and how if they did go back to Russia 
from Manchukuo they would probably be eaten alive. It had been a 
great surprise to these Russians to learn that this was not the case 
and that work could even be obtained at a reasonable, if low, wage. 

The settlement in Erivan had been a great success, and even as late 
as two years ago some two or three thousand had left France and gone 
to Russia, where they had been received into the Armenian area around 
Erivan. The tragedy was that the political troubles in Russia had 
closed this source of supply. However, the speaker did not believe 
that this state of affairs was permanent because, when he had been 
in Moscow two years ago consulting with the Russian Government on 
the subject of the possibility of their receiving German refugees, he 
had found nothing but sympathy both on the part of Governmental 
officials and on the part of the ordinary people themselves on the 
collective farms and in the factories. Therefore it was to be hoped 
that eventually the refugees from Germany, Poland and farther south 
might be received into Russia. 

The speaker said that he would like to suggest a new method of 
dealing with the refugee problem: that was, preventing people from 
becoming refugees. There was going on in Europe to-day a gradual 
development of industrialisation in the backward agricultural countries 
such as Roumania and Poland. If it were possible to secure by in- 
dustrial training the development of industries which would demand 
skilled and trained workers, it might be possible to secure among the 
frightened Jewish inhabitants the beginnings of a new life in which 
they would not only become self-respecting citizens earning their own 
living, but citizens of value to the country in which they found them- 
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selves. This would preclude the possibility of their being thrown out 
as useless refugees, but would, on the contrary, raise their status and 
that of other Jews as valuable contributors to the increase of wealth 
in their country. This work was already being done on a small scale 
by an organisation supported in Great Britain and other countries 
known as the ORT, which had some hundreds of schools containing 
many thousands of young Jewish men and women, who were being 
trained so that they might not become refugees; and it was to the 
honour of the Jews in Great Britain that they had become responsible 
for an ORT School in Berlin in which one hundred and twenty-five 
young Jewish boys were also being trained. 


PROFESSOR NORMAN BENTWICH said that the strongest impression 
he had gained from the address was that the refugee problem was 
manageable. The problem of the post-War refugees, except for those 
now persecuted in Germany and Austria, had been settled, and in 
numbers it had constituted a very much bigger task than that which 
remained from Germany and Austria. This latter problem had been 
on the way to being managed until the events of the last two months. 
Since 1933 there had been an emigration from Germany of a hundred 
and fifty thousand persons, most of them Jews, who had been settled 
in countries over-seas, and the Jewish organisations were carrying out 
a plan for an emigration of twenty-five thousand a year. Had this 
been executed, nearly all the younger Jewish generation would have 
been got out of Germany in three years time. There remained in 
Germany, apart from Austria, about a hundred thousand Jews under 
forty. The age-level was rapidly getting higher as the younger people 
left. The emigration of a hundred thousand was a manageable 
problem. In Austria there were probably about one hundred and 
eighty thousand Jews and as many non-Aryans, altogether some three 
hundred and fifty thousand persons; and those under forty would not 
number more than two hundred thousand. 

Another impression he had was the contrast between the tightness 
and timidity of governments since the War and the pertinacity and 
philanthropy of voluntary organisations. It was not an enormous 
burden for the nations of the world to find a place for two or three 
hundred thousand persons of intelligence, energy, capacity and disci- 
pline. Before the War in one year there had gone to America alone 
over one hundred thousand Jews from Eastern Europe, and they had 
been assimilated without great difficulty. It was the extraordinary 
exclusiveness in the world since the War which had turned this move- 
ment of peoples fleeing from persecution into an international problem. 

The lecturer had mentioned countries which in the past years had 
received tens of thousands of refugees. Amongst them he had not 
included the British Dominions which tended to keep their doors 
closed to those not of British birth and nationality. It was to be 
hoped that this policy would change in the face of the new refugee 
problem before the world. What made the solution of the problem 
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particularly difficult was the ruthless spoliation of these people by 
the National-Socialist Government which, having blackmailed the 
Jewish organisations of the world, was now seeking to blackmail the 
conscience of humanity. They put the liberal nations in the dilemma 
of having to admit refugees without money or, as it were, becoming 
accessories to the persecution in Germany. It was to be hoped that 
as a result of the Evian Conference it would be possible to get the 
combination, which was necessary, of government facilities with 
voluntary endeavour. If the governments of the world would open 
their doors a little wider than they had done during the last few years, 
and actively help the work done by voluntary organisations, a settle- 
ment could be found. 

About the danger of the problem spreading to Central and Eastern 
Europe, the speaker urged that the Jews should be prevented from 
becoming refugees by economic reconstruction inside those countries. 
This work would need to be on a large scale, and to have the support 
both of governments and private organisations. The problem of the 
millions of Jews in Eastern Europe could not be solved by emigration. 

The lecturer had spoken of Zionism as being one of the causes of 
anti-Semitism. This argument was used by anti-Semites, who would 
use anything, and Zionism did give the Jews of Eastern Europe the 
feeling of being a nation with an attachment to their National Home; 
but it had nothing to do with the National-Socialist persecution in 
Germany, which was the root of the growth of anti-Semitism in Eastern 
Europe. The main charge of the Nazis against the Jews was that they 
had been too fully assimilated in Germany and played too large a part 
in the life of the nation. On the other hand without the Jewish 
National Home in Palestine the speaker did not believe that the 
Jewish people could have kept their spirit and their hope as they had 
done in these years of stress. The fact that forty thousand Jews from 
Germany had a home in Palestine, and many were settled there on the 
land, was not only a great thing in itself, but had given hope and strength 
to four hundred thousand Jews who remained in Germany and to 
millions of Jews to-day in Poland and Eastern Europe. 


Mrs. ORMEROD said that the shame which was attached to Great 
Britain through her refusal to offer an asylum to refugees of recent 
years might be removed if it were possible to restore the rights which 
had been enjoyed by political refugees under the Act of 1905, which 
had been withdrawn in the first year of the War. There were two 
problems to be faced in Great Britain. It was necessary, firstly, to 
get the Government to put on the Statute book this limited right that 
a person fleeing for his life might be admitted to the country pending 
investigation and, secondly, it was necessary to remove from people’s 
minds this idea of the fixed mass of labour. The speaker had no doubt 
been taught economics in a very old-fashioned way, but she had been 
always taught to believe that a human being produced a demand for 
his own labour. 
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Mrs. J. B. Hopman said that the lecturer had spoken of Zionism as 
having created anti-Semitism. She would have thought that, on the 
contrary, it was a reply to that very old phenomenon anti-Semitism. 
She believed that the movement had originated with Herzl, the Vien- 
nese Press correspondent at the time of the Dreyfus trial, who had 
believed that unless some movement of this kind was started, there 
would never be any safeguard for the Jewish people. Unhappily 
anti-Semitism was a good deal older than Zionism. 

One thing which possibly Governments could do with regard to 
the present refugees from Germany and Austria would be to bring 
pressure to bear on the National-Socialist Government to force it to 
allow the Jews and non-Aryans to take with them some at least, if not 
all their property when leaving the country. Twice, quite recently, 
such pressure had been applied, both times successfully. Once at the 
time of the seizure of Austria the Germans had tried to apply the same 
passport rules to all Jews irrespective of their nationality, and Great 
Britain had instantly retaliated by saying that British Jews must enjoy 
all the rights of other British citizens, whereupon Hitler had immedi- 
ately climbed down. Then again there had been a move to deal with 
the property of British and American Jews in Germany, and both 
those Governments had intervened quite successfully. 


Lapy STEWART said that it was true that the average man in the 
street in Great Britain, as well as many M.P.s, often expressed fear 
of increasing unemployment in this country, but she agreed with the 
lecturer that that fear was without economic foundation. She be- 
lieved that members of the Government, particularly the Home 
Secretary, were sympathetic on the question, and that it was simply 
a question of making public opinion felt on the subject of admitting 
refugees and of helping them to find work or to obtain permits to 
work. Those who had had experience in trying to obtain these per- 
mits knew how very difficult it was. It was the duty of everyone to 
enlighten public opinion, and so bring pressure to bear on the Govern- 
ment to follow the policy of France in this direction. 


Mr. RENNIE SMITH said that he experienced some misgivings on 
hearing Zionism referred to as a possible cause of the present anti- 
Semitic feeling in Europe. All his own observation of Europe during 
the last few years led him to believe that it was the positive doctrines 
of National-Socialism and their application which were more responsible 
for the present situation. It was a matter of a religious attitude to- 
wards life, an anti-Christian religious attitude working out in terms 
also of anti-Semitism. The British nation and people had not yet 
come to a full realisation of the nature of this growing problem in all 
its aspects. If this aspect of anti-Semitism were allowed to grow, it 
would spread from Germany throughout Eastern Europe, and would 
even affect Great Britain and the United States. Therefore over and 
above what the voluntary organisations could do (and in this connec- 
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tion the speaker deeply deplored the lack of activity among the Christ- 
ian organisations in Great Britain, which was similarly to be found in 
the United States and which was a sign that Christianity was really 
lacking in vitality in the present generation), there should be a chance 
to make a new beginning. It was significant that the United States 
was, through the Evian Conference, taking an interest both from the 
voluntary organisations side and the Government side. 

This refugee problem might become not only a matter for the Evian 
Conference, but also for the next Imperial Conference. The speaker 
would like to suggest the matter in terms of a definite colonial policy 
in relation to Germany. Germany did not require colonies for the 
export of human beings, but for raw materials. There would be the 
deepest possible opposition to giving back any colonies to the present 
Germany, but there would probably be the very largest measure of 
unity if a proposal were made to use the colonies through a special 
effort to accommodate as many as possible of these dispossessed 
Germans. In this connection it might be a good policy to give pre- 
ference to places like Tanganyika and German East Africa, which 
formerly had been German. Such an attitude Great Britain owed to 
herself, and in the deepest sense to the German nation. 


Mrs. HAROLD WILLIAMS asked what was to be the future of the 
Nansen Committee. She could not agree with the optimism of the 
lecturer, and did not feel that the refugee question could be settled 
until the people possessing Nansen passports had the right to travel 
and to work. At present they had no right to work. The speaker 
knew of a girl living au pair in Great Britain at present (au pair was 
a kind of sweating system), who had to work very hard for five shillings 
a week with no hope of getting other work because she had no permit. 
The same applied in France. There the refugees certainly enjoyed the 
social services, but they were handicapped by the difficulties of getting 
a permis de travailler. Untilthe elementary right of labour was granted, 
the question could not be said to be settled. The position in the Far 
East, as had been indicated, was dreadful, especially for women and 
children and small girls, who were sold as white slaves in China and 
Japan. Protests about this had been made for years, but as yet there 
had been no improvement in the situation. 


A GUuEsT said that she could not understand the lecturer referring 
to the settlement in the Near East as successful. Those people had 
died at the rate of five hundred a week, and of every possible disease 
and misery except old age. If this were a successful solution of the 
problem, it could be solved entirely in this way sooner or later. 


Mr. ISRAEL COHEN said that the Jewish refugee problem was only 
one aspect, although a very serious one, of the Nazi problem. Had it 
not been for the Nazis, there would be no Jewish refugees, but as long 
as they continued their activities, there would be a continuing Jewish 
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refugee problem. In five years a hundred and fifty thousand Jewish 
and other refugees had left Germany without any serious molestation 
or complete spoliation by the German Government, such as was now 
being applied to those who wished to leave either Germany or Austria. 
Since it had been announced that the Evian Conference would take 
place, the Nazi Government had actually intensified the persecution 
of the Jews, instead of alleviating it. From one point of view that 
Conference had played into their hands. There had been a time when 
Governments had the courage to express their opinion of such persecu- 
tion. In 1892, when only a few thousand Jews had been obliged to 
flee from Roumania, the United States Government had issued a strong 
Note of protest to the Roumanian Government; but German persecu- 
tion had goné on month after month and year after year with no 
comment on the part of civilised governments. Naturally the Nazi 
Government was taking advantage of this fact. 

The lecturer had also referred to the spread of anti-Semitism in 
other parts of the world, apparently finding its cause in the Zionist 
Movement. A previous speaker had pointed out that anti-Semitism 
had existed in a flagrant form before the word Zionism had ever 
been heard. The lecturer had apparently not realised that the in- 
crease of anti-Semitism in all parts of the world was due to the same 
force which was responsible for the exodus of Jewish refugees from 
Germany, the Nazi Government itself, which was spreading anti- 
Semitism in all parts of the world not merely by propaganda within 
Germany, but by its colossal apparatus, which was spread throughout 
the world, and mainly by the Foreign Organisation of the National- 
Socialist Party. The Nazi Government subsidised a few hundred 
German newspapers in many different parts of the world, in Europe, 
North and South America and South Africa, and its propagandists 
were busy even in the Far East. 

Concerning the part that Palestine might play in the solution of the 
Jewish refugee problem, the lecturer had made a survey of the absorp- 
tive capacity of that country several years ago, but since that time a 
few hundred thousand Jews had entered the country. A far larger 
number, however, could be admitted to that country than were allowed 
under the restrictions now enforced by the unwise policy of the British 
Government. Therefore, it was to be hoped that pressure would be 
brought to bear upon His Majesty’s Government to implement their 
declared policy in Palestine, not only because it was necessary to carry 
out the terms of the Balfour Declaration and of the Mandate, but also 
because of the pressing demands of the hour. 


Sir JoHN Hope Simpson said that concerning the repatriation of 
Russian refugees from Manchukuo and the Far East, in the early days 
the Chinese Government had repatriated six or seven thousand refugees, 
and since then, after the sale of the Chinese Eastern railway, a number 
of Russians had returned to Soviet Russia, and even to-day there was 
a small stream of Russians from Manchukuo and Sin-Kiang back to 
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Russia; but at the same time there was the corresponding stream 
from Russia into Sin-Kiang. Most of the Russians in China and 
Manchukuo did not want to return to the Soviet Union. They hoped 
to get away from China, but not to go back to Soviet Russia. They 
wanted to go to the British Empire if possible. 

He agreed entirely with the second speaker as to the desirability of 
preventing people from becoming refugees. Prophylactic treatment 
was needed in Poland and the application of enormous sums of capital. 
If refugees were to be prevented in this way, someone had got to pay 
the bill. The ORT had undoubtedly done marvellous work, which was 
all of a piece with the work of the Jewish organisations. 

The third speaker had thought the problem manageable, and that 
all the Jews under forty could be got out of Germany within the next 
few years. This was so if the problem could be confined to its original 
size but, if the problem were doubled or trebled, double the time and 
organisation and money would be needed to deal with it. The lecturer 
agreed that this work could not be left to private organisations. 
Far too much already had been left to private organisations. It was 
time for the governments to do something. The present spoliation 
naturally made the problem much more difficult. 

The lecturer had not meant to say that anti-Semitism had been 
caused by Zionism, but to point out that Zionism had brought to the 
notice of both the Jew and the non-Jew, that the Jew had the right to 
be regarded as a person apart. On the other hand, the lecturer agreed 
with the last speaker that anti-Semitism was being caused throughout 
Europe by deliberate propaganda on the part of the Nazi Government. 

The fourth speaker had mentioned the repeal of the 1905 Act, which 
had allowed asylum to political refugees. It was a matter for the 
M.P.s. If they felt that their constituents really wanted that Act 
re-introduced, then doubtless they would do it. 

The fifth speaker had stated that Zionism was a reply to anti- 
Semitism. This might be so. She had also spoken of pressure being 
applied to the German Government to oblige them to allow refugees 
to take their property with them. He hoped that such pressure would 
be successful. 

The seventh speaker had mentioned the relationship between the 
anti-Christian and anti-Semitic attitude of the Nazi doctrine. This 
was undoubtedly so. His suggestion that the ex-German colonies 
should be used for German refugees was very constructive. In this 
way the Germans would get back their colonies, but the Nazi Govern- 
ment would not receive them. 

In reply to the eighth speaker, the present position of the Nansen 
Office was that the Committee of Three, consisting of Bolivia, France 
and Great Britain, had made a recommendation to the Council which 
had now been recommended to the Assembly that the Nansen Office 
and the office of the High Commissioner for German refugees be 
replaced by one office, so that the League proposed to continue with 
the juridical and political protection of refugees. The same speaker 
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had mentioned the right to work. This was a very difficult problem. 
It was quite true that when there was a shortage of work in a country 
the first to lose it were the aliens. But in many countries the refugees 
had now the same rights as the nationals. For instance, in Czecho- 
slovakia a man who had lived there since January 1923 had exactly 
the same rights of work as an ordinary Czech citizen. In France the 
aliens had not the same rights as the nationals, but the refugee in France 
could become a national if he chose to do so. There had been a law 
of expulsion in the case of lack of money, but this had been put right 
by the law passed on May 2nd, 1938. The question of the women and 
girls in the Far East was very terrible. In Shanghai 22 per cent. of 
the Russian women and girls lived by prostitution, or as dance hostesses 
or what were called housekeepers. It was a serious problem, but there 
were indications that matters were improving. A Commission had 
been sent out by the League to inquire into the position three or four 
years ago. 

The lecturer did not understand the ninth speaker’s remark about 
the settlement in the Near East. It had worked extraordinarily well, 
and by un-mixing the populations might be said to have avoided the 
wars to which the Balkans used to look forward every spring. 

The last speaker had been right when he had said that the Jewish 
refugee problem would continue as long as the Nazi Government 
continued. It was necessary that a real effort should be made to put 
things right. If this were done, there was reason to hope that some 
solution of the problem might be found. 
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THE SINO-JAPANESE WAR AND THE 
OPEN DOOR' 


E. A. CH.-WALDEN. 


JAPAN is a country of contradictions. They dominate her 
relations with the outer world, and bewilder friends and enemies 
alike. Her modern history is full of them, the last and greatest 
finding expression in her invasion of China. She needs industrial 
expansion—and is destroying her most important market. She 
fears the rise of China as an industrial Power—and has herself con- 
ferred on China unity and the foundations of political and economic 
strength. She fears Communism and its spread in the Far 
East—and is driving China into the arms of Russia. 

Only fear seems to reconcile these inconsistencies: a fear 
arising from her volcanic island homeland. She felt it in face 
of the black ships of Commander Perry after an isolation lasting 
two hundred years, and it has actuated her foreign policy ever 
since. 

However high the proportion of realism in the psychological 
make-up of Japan, and however keen her political astuteness, 
there will always remain a residue of motives which are rooted 
in a highly neurotic condition. For the Japanese are a neurotic 
nation, and have, like many neurotic, fear-driven individuals, a 
mystical belief in the omnipotence of their will. This belief, 
with Japan’s other traits of ambition and hyper-sensitiveness, 
springs from her fundamental pessimism, her fear that to-mor- 
row it may be too late, that China, Russia, Great Britain, may 
crush her into submission with their tremendous superiority in 
numbers and resources. Experience has served to deepen that 
fear: the unequal treaties of the 1890’s, the frustration from 
1894 to 1922 of her military victories, and racial discrimination 
in the United States. 

And her fear has stimulated the forces she is afraid of—a 
united China, a Russian Far Eastern Army, a huge American 
Navy and a certain alertness in the British Empire. 

Fear has driven forward her industrial development with no 


1 Address given at Chatham House on June 23rd, 1938. 
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pause for adjusting economic facts with the ancient feudal 
structure of her society. Fear is at the root of her social dis- 
equilibrium. It compelled her to arm. The cost was paid by 
the peasant, as is only natural in a feudal society. That led to 
discontent, which led in turn to the rise to power of the Army— 
an army of peasants clamouring for relief. 

Japan, when she indulges in these neurotic day-dreams, so 
oddly contrasting with her realism, is unable to understand that 
times have changed, that the world is no longer as it was a 
century ago, that East and West are one, that wars of conquest 
no longer solve a nation’s internal problems, that only social 
and economic unity within, and solidarity with the rest of the 
world, can bring salvation to each independent national unit. 

Japan’s tragedy lies in her growing fear of failure. The 
fear is making the failure probable, but with it a salutary re- 
adjustment within and without. 

The strategic position of Japan is very strong. Her limitations, 
however, are equally great. 

The maintenance of the principle of the Open Door, and the 
preservation of British vested and potential interests in China, 
are, however, mainly a political problem. For the time being 
Japan’s naval supremacy in Far Eastern waters is established, 
and gives her the security she needs for continental expansion. 
There is no evidence that this supremacy is likely to be challenged 
for the present by either Great Britain or the United States. As 
to Soviet Russia, her internal weakness and the present tension 
in Europe make it doubtful whether she would intervene. 

The principle of the Open Door has had a very varied career. 
It was first put forward in 1899 by Secretary Hay of the United 
States, and accepted by all the “‘ China Powers ”’ excepting Russia. 
Its diplomatic and legal base to-day is the Nine-Power Treaty of 
Washington of 1922. 

This Treaty was violated by Japan in 1931. Japan then 
assured the world, as she does at present, that she had no terri- 
torial designs, and that she would continue the policy of the 
Open Door. That statement was soon to be falsified. First 
came the establishment of Manchukuo, then Meng Chiang, the 
new Mongol State in Inner Mongolia, followed by the East Hopei 
Autonomous Council. The Provisional Government in Peiping, 
and the “ Renovation Government’’ in Nanking, are more 
recent attempts to establish Puppet Governments. 

Mr. Hirota, the former Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
declared on May 15th, 1938, to Reuter’s correspondent : 
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“It is the fundamental policy of the Japanese Government to 
continue the policy of the Open Door in the occupied territory in 
China. In fact, she has long been striving to get this principle put 
into practice by the Nationalist Government of China, which, contrary 
to their Treaty obligations, resorted to various methods of discrimina- 
tion against Japan. Other Powers will continue to enjoy an equal 
right to trade in, and develop the natural resources of, the occupied 
territory, for the economic development of which the investment of 
foreign capital is very desirable. The new régimes set up in Peiping 
and Nanking will, I believe, take all appropriate measures for the 
protection and smooth development of foreign economic interests in 
their territories.” 

With this one may, however, contrast other statements which 
appear almost daily in the Japanese press. Thus Admiral Suet- 
sugu, Minister of the Interior, has declared that the coloured 
races must be freed from the bondage of the white, and that the 
peace-stabilising mission of Japan would imply the ejection of 
the White races from Eastern Asia. 

What is the British stake in China? It represents invest- 
ments of about three hundred million pounds sterling in Chinese 
Government loans and loans to railways, in trading concerns, 
shipping, banking, manufacturing and mining, real estate and 
public utilities. British imports to China amounted to only 
nine million pounds in 1936, but imports from the British Empire 
were substantial, and the trade between China and the Empire 
amounted in 1936 to about thirty million pounds. 

Next comes the element of potentiality. Hopes centred in 
China were rapidly developing into possibilities from the point 
of view of investments and capital goods imports. Japan and 
Great Britain have radically different attitudes towards these 
prospects. Britain seeks friendly and peaceful co-operation ; 
Japan is out for stern colonial exploitation. 

Of no less importance to Great Britain is China’s export trade, 
to a large extent handled by old-established British firms. British 
shipping interests are also large; 40 per cent. of all vessels enter- 
ing and leaving Chinese ports carry the British flag. 

The income from investments, trade and shipping may 
amount to some fifteen million pounds a year, yet more is in- 
volved than these ostensible components. 

Thirteen thousand British subjects earn their living in China, 
besides those who depend on income from trade, insurance and 
banking. Modern China, now threatened with destruction by 
Japan, is to some degree the creation of British enterprise, the 
fruit of a hundred years of co-operation. 
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The application of the Open Door in Manchukuo provides a 
partial answer to what is in store for North and Central China. 
For foreign interests in Manchukuo the Open Door has been for 
one-way traffic—outward. Foreign trade, commercial enterprise 
and investments other than Japanese have been substantially 
reduced. The foreigner has been ousted by two methods: 
the first consisted in a State-socialistic, monopolistic domination 
of all key industries—that is, all vital points in the economic life 
of the country. Railways, utilities, mining and heavy industries 
were under the control of the Kwantung Army and South Man- 
churian Railway, whose activities range from coal-mining to 
hotel enterprise. Most purchases were made in Japan. Most 
minor enterprises in Manchukuo were, in one way or another, 
suppliers of these Japanese companies, and obviously the foreigner 
was not admitted except where considerations of credit were 
involved, or when machinery or raw materials had to be bought 
which could only be obtained outside Japan. Even in these 
latter transactions a Japanese intermediary was advisable; a 
normal state of affairs from a Japanese national point of view, 
but hardly in harmony with the spirit of the Open Door. The 
second method was police or political pressure on the buyer, or 
non-interference with law-breaking activities of Japanese subjects. 

Since the beginning of the present incident, however, all 
pretences and technicalities have been dropped so far as the 
Open Door in Manchukuo is concerned. The Manchukuo Ex- 
change Control Law enacted last October imposes foreign exchange 
restrictions similar to those prevailing in Japan, with one im- 
portant distinction, however—these restrictions apply to all foreign 
countries except Japan. In November last Manchukuo issued a 
trade control law which required permits for all imports. Some 
imports are prohibited, including: wheat flour, except from 
Japan; rice, except from Japan and Siam; sugar, except from 
Japan. A leading British firm lost its trade almost over-night, 
having been engaged for over fifty years in refining sugar and 
selling it to Manchukuo. The trade was large, and after 1931, 
in face of Japanese competition, the firm was able to maintain 
and even improve its market position in Manchukuo. Now its 
officials have been told in Hsinking that no import permits will 
be issued. Protests in Tokyo were met with denials and sugges- 
tions that the matter should be referred to Hsinking, where 
consular intervention was ineffectual, however, as Manchukuo 
has not been recognised by the British Government. Japanese 
sugar is being imported without difficulty. 
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The strain of a war which was expected to last three months 
and is now in its twelfth month, with no end in sight, has forced 
the Japanese to change their tactics. The Door is being closed 
without much regard to Tokyo declarations. British export and 
import trade, British shipping, British-owned industries and ° 
banks, are being forced out of business by currency manipula- 
tions, tariff revisions, smuggling and plunder. 

An important measure, as far as immediate effects are con- 
cerned, is the establishment of the Federal Reserve Bank for 
North China. This new currency, called yuan, stands at parity 
with the yen, and is backed with a credit of a hundred million 
yen by several Japanese banks. It is an effective bar against 
non-Japanese imports. No foreign exchange is being sold against 
the new currency; firstly because the bank has none to sell; 
secondly, because it forces the Chinese merchant to buy Japanese 
goods. As there are for the time being no exchange regulations 
in North China, the foreign exporter is allowed to retain 
proceeds 

This new currency provides a loophole allowing Japanese 
nationals to export capital. Yen are interchangeable against 
yuan, and Chinese merchandise might be bought and exported 
abroad against foreign exchange, which for the present is left with 
the exporter. It has been noticed that export bills do not 
find their way. to banks, but are being negotiated privately at a 
premium. Immediately after the establishment of the new cur- 
rency, yen notes were smuggled to Shanghai and exchanged there 
against Chinese dollars at a profit of about 6 per cent. to 7 per 
cent., and at the time the London-Tokyo cross rate in Shanghai 
fell to Is., compared with the official rate of Is. 2d. 

Unless Japan abolishes extra-territorial rights in North 
China, and until she can establish some kind of administration 
and control there, full exchange restrictions can be of no use. 
Yet the creation of this new currency has brought about chaotic 
conditions, and represents an effective weapon for the destruction 
of established foreign business interests. 

In the meantime the North China Customs tariff has been 
revised by the Provisional Government in Peiping. It reduces 
substantially import rates on commodities usually sold by Japan, 
and export rates on what Japan buys in China. Though most 
of Japan’s imports do not compete with foreign-made goods, 
they are in direct competition with local industries, both Chinese- 
and British-owned. The revised tariff threatens British manu- 
facturing interests in China and, if maintained, could dislocate 
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Central China’s trade via Shanghai and divert both exports and 
imports to Tientsin. 

Another interesting case is that of the import of Japanese 
goods into Shanghai. According to The Times of February 16th, 
1938 : 

“ All the wharves at Shanghai except the few in the French con- 
cession lie in the area occupied by the Japanese, and since the out- 
break of hostilities Japanese Customs officers only have been admitted 
even on foreign-owned wharves and ships. No Customs control of 
any sort has been allowed to operate on any Japanese wharf, or on 
board any Japanese merchant ship. The wharves have been ostensibly 
taken over for naval and military use, and the ships are all designated 
‘transports.’ No ships’ manifests are presented by Japanese ship- 
ping. Duty has sometimes been paid on cargoes carried on Japanese 
ships, if consigned to a foreigner, but never if consigned to a Japanese. 
Hardware, provisions, paper, sugar, rayon and other commodities 
are being sold in Shanghai at prices so low that no duty can have been 
paid on them.” 

A report reached this country recently dealing with another 
aspect of the Open Door, and incidentally of Japanese business 
principles. It concerns the attitude of the Japanese cotton- 
mill owners and the Japanese military authorities towards Chinese 
cotton-mills in the Shanghai area. The Japanese first made 
the following suggestions to some Chinese mill-owners: that 
existing mills should be repaired by the Chinese and then operated 
jointly by Chinese and Japanese. In return for protection and 
technical assistance, the Japanese were to receive 51 per cent. 
of the profits. These would remain in the concern and be used 
to acquire a 51 per cent. holding in the company. The Chinese, 
not unnaturally, were not attracted. The Japanese mill-owners 
then petitioned their military authorities for the privilege of 
operating the mills. A list has been printed in one of the Chinese 
papers of all the Chinese mills in the occupied area, with the 
names of Japanese granted the right to run them. 

The plans concerning the economic exploitation of North China 
are the most definite and important potential threat to British 
interests. These plans are of old standing, based partly on the 
fact that Japan occupied Shantung for the eight years I914- 
1922, and partly on her efforts to penetrate North China since 
she established Manchukuo, especially since the limitations and 
difficulties of the “ paradise land ’”’ became clear. 

It is not known whether these plans will follow the Manchukuo 
pattern or whether they will be on liberal lines, with a free hand 
for Japan’s big business and an eye on the participation of foreign 
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capital. Both directions lead to monopolies in fact, and both 
are an application of the economic structure prevailing in Japan. 
The North China Industrial Company, with a capital of three 
hundred and fifty million yen, is about to act as a holding and 
organising company on lines similar to the South Manchurian 
Railway. Iron-ore and coal-mines are already being exploited, 
and in future this company will have sole rights to engage in 
railway construction, public utilities and heavy industries. 

For the time being they remain in the planning stage, and 
all that has been done is to take over some of the existing Chinese 
enterprises and exploit such resources as will not require large 
investments. Japan is not at present in control of North China, 
and is not in a position to invest over a hundred million pounds. 

Of the greatest significance are, to my mind, the develop- 
ments in North China, so far as purchasing monopolies are 
concerned. The North China Raw Cotton Company has recently 
been established for the export of cotton to Japan, and every 
effort is being made to make the cotton-farmers entirely depen- 
dent on trade with Japanese concerns. North China is a rather 
important producer of wool. Tientsin had an annual trade of 
about one and a half million pounds sterling in native wool, 
suitable for carpets and exported mainly to the United States. 
The trade was entirely in the hands of foreign merchants. Several 
months ago, on the occupation of Paotou by the Japanese, all 
Chinese merchants were ordered to register their stocks of wool 
with the Japanese, and their warehouses were sealed. Some 
time later the Japanese bought the wool, paying for it in Meng 
Chiang notes. The transaction was said to be made on behalf 
of the Kwantung Army, and the wool was transported to Man- 
chukuo by rail, probably to be sold against foreign exchange in 
the United States. This is a clear case of an administrative 
monopoly, as any purchaser of wool has to register with the 
authorities, and has to obtain a permit to ship it from Paotou. 
Transport facilities are available only to the Japanese, and no 
foreign merchant is in a position to compete. The hemp trade 
in Shansi has been dealt with in exactly the same way. 

Legally, of course, there is no monopoly. It exists in fact, 
and is a clear breach of the principle of the Open Door. 

To conjecture the future we must look back into the past. The 
bomb which burst in September 1931, and marked the beginning 
of the present war, released forces which have proved intractable. 
Japan has no choice in the occupied provinces of China. She finds 
herself obliged to pursue a policy of monopolistic exploitation, 
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and if she tolerates foreign interests, will do so only on her own 
conditions. It must be remembered that Japan made her 
entrance on the international stage as a country essentially lacking 
the foundations for industrial power, yet forced by external cir- 
cumstances to equip herself with means of maintaining her national 
independence. She achieved her end, but the development was 
not and could not be harmonious and organic. Feudal in her 
social structure, oriental in her social habits, Japan, in spite of 
her phenomenal industrial development, remains, as she has been 
throughout her modern industry, a poor country. 

Another and greater enemy than poverty has also confronted 
her—time. She started her economic rise too late, with no 
time to adjust her industrialisation to her traditional and essen- 
tially feudal social structure. The ratio of time to resources 
frustrated Japan’s expansion throughout her history, and, if my 
reading of the situation is correct, may frustrate her struggle for 
supremacy in Eastern Asia. 

This frustration can already be observed, in fact, in Man- 
chukuo, where her experience has proved the rule that political 
domination in itself does not guarantee an improvement of the 
economic strength of the dominating country. 

Her investment in Manchukuo between 1932 and 1937 
amounted to thirteen hundred million yen. Her military ex- 
penditure there amounted to about a thousand million yen. Her 
balance of trade has been considerably weakened by the un- 
favourable balance of Manchukuo, and she has but a small return 
from her investments. 

Before 1931 30 per cent. of all her industrial raw material 
had to be procured from abroad. Now, after seven years of 
strenuous effort to develop the resources of her empire, about 
35 per cent. of raw material has to be imported. This is obviously 
a result of the first six years of the war in China, which has im- 
posed on Japan the necessity for a manifold increased production 
of capital goods. 

Three factors seem likely to determine the consequences of 
Japan’s economic thrust on the continent of Asia. She is still 
far from self-sufficiency in raw materials, her balance of pay- 
ments is in a precarious state, and her financial position is weak. 

First as to raw materials. We may visualise Japan as a central 
reservoir. The inflow consists mostly of raw materials and such 
capital goods as are not yet produced in Japan. Some are re- 
exported as payment for imports, transformed by Japanese 
labour into manufactured goods. Some are kept at home for 
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consumption. Some are invested at home in the development 
of heavy industries and in Manchukuo for the intensification of 
raw material production. The balance goes to China for the 
conduct of the war. 

The operations of Japan in China may be described as export of 
capital for long-term investment. That operation falls into two 
stages: the promotion stage, that is actual war expenditure for 
political conquest, and the investment stage proper for the 
development of China’s natural resources. 

It must be noted that Japan cannot for the present hope to 
conduct the war at China’s expense. Both Chinese and Japanese 
have ravaged the occupied territory. Trade is almost at a 
standstill, and what revenue there is from Customs, salt, taxation 
and narcotics will not go far towards her military expenses. In 
many districts farmers have left their land, and famine is threaten- 
ing North China. 

Is Japan in a position to export capital abroad and invest it 
on very long term? Has she sufficient reserves for this purpose 
in foreign exchange and easily saleable foreign investments ? 
Are her reserves of essential raw materials sufficient not only to 
enlarge her productive capacity and that of her dominions, but 
also to invest several hundred million pounds for the conquest 
of China; to spend as much again on the reorganisation and 
administrative rehabilitation of that vast territory, and finally 
to invest considerable sums of money in mining, transportation, 
public utilities, commerce and shipping, as she must to obtain 
a return of investments on the continent of Asia which will have 
amounted, between 1931 and the end of 1938, to about five 
hundred million pounds sterling ? 

Her resources consist of stores of arms and raw material for 
war purposes; gold reserves and balances in foreign banks; 
increase of production of war material at the expense of the 
production of export and consumers’ goods and restriction of home 
consumption in order to increase war material available. 

Japan did not expect a prolonged war. Her purchasing power 
in 1936 was already limited, and according to my information 
she can scarcely have accumulated more than six months’ stores. 
This is confirmed by an analysis of both cotton and oil pur- 
chases. Her visible gold reserves at the outset of the war 
amounted to about eighty million pounds. It is doubtful 
whether she has important foreign balances or secret gold re- 
serves. Most of her foreign revolving credits have been cut down 
considerably, as have her limits for the placing of export and 
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import paper. Her standard of living being so low already, 
restriction of home consumption cannot go far, and the production 
of substitutes requires both time and capital. 

An answer to the questions formulated above is furnished in 
Sir George Sansom’s last economic report on Japan: 

“At present Japan’s exports of merchandise, combined with her 
earnings from shipping and insurance, are only just sufficient to pay 
for her imports, and consequently if the returns of trade show no 
improvement her international financial position is likely to deteriorate. 
Or, to put the matter in the most favourable light, she will be short 
of funds for overseas investment if not for the support of her foreign 
exchange. Apart from an improvement in export values, it would 
seem that the only ways in which the unfavourable position in inter- 
national account can be remedied, are either to diminish overseas 
investments and expenditure or to ensure that such investment and 
expenditure is productive within a short space of time. For the latter 
alternative prospects are not very bright at present, because Japan’s 
foreign investment has been confined chiefly to investment in Man- 
churia and immediate returns are not to be expected. It is likely that 
the financing of the Manchurian enterprise is proving a strain upon 
Japan’s resources. It is therefore better,” Sir George concludes, “‘ not 
to prophesy but to confine oneself to pointing out that the present 
margin of safety is rather small.” + 

Japan’s invisible income has suffered considerably as a result 
of the war. A recent message from Tokio states that her in- 
come from tourist traffic is down to 5 per cent. of what it used 
to be a year ago. Her shipping has been diverted to a large 
extent to war purposes. Her gold reserve is shrinking, and I 
understand from well-informed quarters that at present her 
exports of gold are larger than her gold production, which is esti- 
mated at about fifteen million pounds a year. 

We have reached the second of our three factors, Japan’s 
balance of payment and trade, which I regard as her essential 
problem, more so than the dangers of inflation. 

This balance presents a truly depressing picture. Japanese 
official trade returns for the first quarter of 1938, as compared 
with the same period for 1937, show a decrease of about 20 per 
cent. on the export side and of about 30 per cent. on the im- 
port side, leaving an unfavourable balance of trade of sixty-five 
million yen. Former speculative imports, as Japanese official 
publications have it, might be thought to account for the decrease 
in imports, while the decrease of exports corresponds to the general 
decrease of international trade since last year. 


1 Great Britain: Department of Overseas Trade: Report on Economic and 
Commercial Conditions in Japan, No. 653, June 1936, by Sir G. B, Sansom, 
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New light, however, is shed on these returns by a decree issued 
by the Tokyo Government on June 16th, 1938, by whose terms 
exports of cotton yarn and piece-goods to China are to be re- 
stricted. The Government does not consider Japan’s balance 
of trade to be improved by the export to countries of the Japanese 
currency bloc of goods for which raw materials have to be im- 
ported. If we accept the view of the Japanese Government, 
we must conclude that the unfavourable balance of trade for the 
first quarter of 1938 was not sixty-five but a hundred and forty 
million yen. In this figure are not, of course, included such 
invisible though highly tangible commodities as the bombs, tanks 
and military supplies poured into China, but it does cover other 
significant exports to that country, among them the following : 


Saké and other alcoholic beverages, up 300 per cent.; cigarettes, 
up 2000 per cent.; and beer, up from eighty-five thousand yen in 
1937 to one million two hundred thousand in 1938. 

There is a decrease in cotton textile exports to all countries except 
Manchukuo and Kwantung. Silk tissues are in general down 25 per 
cent., but to the United States down 50 per cent. Exports of iron 
manufactured goods are down only Io per cent., but this is made up 
by an increase of 100 per cent. to Manchukuo, while exports to the 
Dutch East Indies are down 75 per cent., to British India 40 per cent., 
to the Philippines 50 per cent. Exports of tea are down 40 per cent., 
but the principal markets show a decrease of 75 per cent. to Canada and 
50 per cent. to the United States. There is a very considerable increase 
of machinery exports, like telegraphic instruments, up 400 per cent., 
photographic instruments, up 500 per cent., and steam vessels, up 
400 per cent.—all, of course, for military purposes. But cycles, a 
proverbial export article of Japan, are down 60 per cent. 


If we analyse the exports by countries, we find that those to 
Asiatic markets controlled by Chinese merchants (the Philippines, 
Dutch East Indies and Malay States) are down 55 per cent. 
Exports to the United States are down 45 per cent., but up 
40 per cent. to the slow-paying and partly blocked South American 
markets. 

If one considers Japan’s exports as a means for payment for 
imports, she is down at least 35 per cent. as compared with 1937. 

Turning to her import trade, which is down 30 per cent. we 
see a marked increase of imports of ores and metals, machinery 
and pulp, while raw cotton and wool are down 75 per cent. and 
go per cent. respectively. It is argued that Japan’s decrease 
in cotton imports is due to over-stocking. This assumption is 
incorrect. Taking cotton imports in 1934 and 1935 as an average, 
there is an increase in 1936 and 1937 of, together, two hundred 
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and sixty million yen, which corresponds approximately to the 
decrease of cotton imports in the first quarter of 1938. Cotton 
bought in 1936 and 1937 was paid for at much higher rates than 
the present market price. Cotton is being used not only for re- 
export, but also for military purposes. It is therefore clear that 
existing stocks of raw cotton are insufficient. It is certainly 
possible that the Japanese Government will, in time, cause the 
complete replacement of cotton goods for internal consumption 
by silk and rayon, but this will take time and result in partial un- 
employment, as about 40 per cent. of Japan’s cotton production 
is for domestic use. It must also be remembered that in 1937 
cotton goods represented one-third of Japan’s exports and gave 
employment to about 40 per cent. of her industrial population. 

One of the most important features of Japan’s foreign trade, 
according to the D.O.T. Report, is that the terms of trade have 
become progressively unfavourable to her. This is clearly de- 
monstrated by a table issued by the Yokohama Specie Bank : 
while in 1928 Japan was able to obtain for a hundred units of 
exports one hundred units of imported goods, by 1935 she could 
obtain only seventy-one units of import commodities for a given 
value of exports; in other words, the volume of exports required 
to obtain a given volume of imports, if we take 193I as I00, 
has risen by 35 to 140, while in this country the same index has 
risen only to 107. Taking cotton goods, we see that for import 
of a given quantity of raw cotton Japan had to export, in 1935, 
63 per cent. more cotton goods than in 1931. If we compare 
wheat against wheat flour, the increase is 30 per cent., rayon 
against imported pulp 119 per cent. While these figures do not 
show that trade is conducted at a loss, they are evidence that 
before the war Japan’s foreign trade was already being conducted 
on progressively unfavourable terms. 

That was written about two years ago. In 1937 Japan’s 
unfavourable balance of trade amounted to about thirty-six 
million pounds. Developments since have rather accentuated 
her difficulties, and reduced rather than increased her capacity 
to pay, while increasing enormously the pressure to buy and to 
invest proceeds in China. It seems to me that Japan’s ability to 
win both war and peace, her financial structure, and her very 
fate as a Great Power, depend on the development of her balance 
of trade, and the figures quoted show that balance deteriorating 
more rapidly than the most pessimistic could have anticipated. 

As to the financial position of Japan, her national debt in 
1931 amounted to about six thousand million yen. It rose to 
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ten and a half million yen at the end of June 1937. Bond emis- 
sions authorised for 1937 and 1938 amounted to three thousand 
four hundred million yen, and for the budget year 1938-1939 
they will amount to an additional five thousand one hundred 
million yen, so that at the end of the present fiscal year, pro- 
vided the bond issues are placed in the market, Japan’s national 
debt will amount to about nineteen thousand million yen—that 
is, three times as much as in 1931. 

For the present her financial structure is being maintained, 
and experts differ as to whether and when inflationary forces 
will destroy her precarious equilibrium, maintained through a 
nation-wide plan of production and consumption, control of 
prices and investment, of export andimport. My personal opinion, 
however, is that Japan’s financial structure is governed by her 
balance of payments. The economy of Japan remains a foreign 
trade economy; her huge bond emissions, no matter how well 
absorbed and managed, entail additional purchasing power for 
both capital and consumers’ goods. The increase of productive 
capacity within the Empire will necessitate increasing remittances 
abroad for important capital goods. 

Hence the truth of the famous statement of the late Minister 

Takahashi: If Japan wants to avoid financial shipwreck, it can 
permit itself no external or internal national emergency. Helffe- 
rich, late German Minister of Finance, said in his book, Money 
in the Russo-Japanese War, 
“Witte, Russia’s delegate, was quoted as having said after the peace 
negotiations that on no other occasion has he felt so strongly the 
superiority of the pen over the sword. Had he not been too modest 
a financier, or too proud a diplomat, he might have added that on 
this occasion gold proved to be heavier than iron.” 

The fact remains that wholesale prices in Japan have increased 
since I93I from an index figure of 120 to 240 early this year. 
This is due mostly to the increased cost of imported goods, and to 
the scarcity of raw materials. Home-produced consumers’ goods 
are moving much more slowly. So is the cost of living. Yet they 
are moving up. In spite of an elaborate price-control and far- 
reaching restrictions, prices of steel plate moved during twelve 
months starting March 1937 from 195 yen per unit to 405 yen; 
pig iron from 63 yen to 88 yen; coal from 146 yen to 229 yen; 
and coke from 132 yen to 220 yen. 

In time additional purchasing power will percolate into wages 
and affect consumers’ goods. It is difficult to predict when and 
how this will take place; considering that Japan can hardly afford 
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to devalue the yen, the forces at work are bound to diminish 
her export capacity considerably. Economic laws do not work 
so quickly and so dramatically as we used to believe, but they 
do work. 

But let the Japanese speak for themselves. The Oriental 
Economist of April last expresses the following opinion : 

**A fact which should not be overlooked is that the movement 
of prices before July 1937 was influenced by the world price trend 
at the tine. After the outbreak of the China conflict the index- 
numbers for Japan, converted into dollar values, and compared with 
the American price-index numbers on the basis of 100 for 1913 began 
to occupy a higher position, until there was a divergency of 40 per cent. 
at the end of the year. Prices in Japan followed an independent 
course as a logical outcome of the decrease in supplies of commodities 
owing to restrictions of imports, and the stubborn growth of demand 
for war material, together with the expansion of purchasing power 
caused by fiscal operations. Although it is likely that prices abroad 
will become stabilised at present level, prices in Japan will continue to 
move upwards steadily. This is inevitable in view of the additional 
budgetary estimate for the financing of the China incident.” 

Being mostly concerned in this paper with Japan’s balance of 
trade, and the resultant effects on her economic policy in China, 
I will not go further into the question of her financial situation. 

A no less important point is Japan’s industrial structure. 
Since 1931 investment in, and production of, mining, steel, 
chemical and machinery industries have increased at a remark- 
able pace. Yet the unexpectedly long and expensive war with 
China has forced Japan to take over for war purposes much of 
the plant and equipment devoted to export industries. In 1937 
complaints arose in Japan that the accelerated diversion of labour 
and capital towards heavy industries would result in a shortage 
of productive capacity in consumers’ goods industries, with the 
inevitable result of rising internal prices and loss of export markets. 

No statistical data have been available since July 1937 con- 
cerning her heavy industries. But the movement of labour 
indicates that while in the textile and other light industries the 
number of employed is either stationary or gives signs of falling 
off, the employment in armaments and capital goods industries 
shows a continuous expansion, to such an extent that shortage of 
skilled labour is one of Japan’s major problems at present. 

Mr. Ishibashi, editor of the Oriental Economist, expressed the 
following opinion in a recent book : 

“ Since the domestic supply of raw materials is limited, and a large 
increase of imports is out of the question for various reasons, he thinks 
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it will be impossible to expand production for the strengthening of 
armaments as quickly as the military authorities apparently desire. 
Even if enormous arms appropriations are made, they cannot all be 
spent, because of the actual lack of materials and productive capacity.” 


Let us suppose, for the sake of argument, that Japan succeeded 
in establishing a line reaching from Seiuyan down through Hankow 
and to the northern borders of Fukien, a huge territory, with a 
population of about a hundred and eighty million. This territory 
would have to be manned by a large army for protection from 
without on a front of fourteen hundred miles and also from guerilla 
bands within. Even to-day, occupying only principal cities and 
corridors about twenty-five miles wide along China’s few railway 
lines, they have an army estimated at about twenty-five war 
strength divisions, that is, seven hundred thousand men, in 
addition to forces protecting Manchukuo against Russia. 

Reorganisation of transport, new roads and railways, pacifica- 
tion of a dense and at present intensely hostile population, the 
creation of administrations in the new Puppet States, will exert 
a great strain on Japan’s economic structure. A China devas- 
tated by war, with tracts of land laid waste, her population dis- 
persed, with banditry and disorder prevalent, is facing one of 
the greatest national calamities in her history: the Yellow 
River and perhaps even Yangtze floods. Famine and pestilence 
will soon surround the invaders. 

China as a net importer is lost to Japan’s foreign trade, and 
will remain lost for some time to come. The section of China 
eventually dominated by Japanese will require an enormous 
outlay before it is fit for productive investment. China beyond 
the bayonets of Japan, whether still united and resisting or 
in chaos, will at best be a dumping-ground for bombs and 
shells. 

It is axiomatic, I think, that only complete conquest of China 
could give security to an invading Japan. Yet the war is in its 
twelfth month, and its end, with China unified and determined, 
cannot be close at hand. Japan’s economic structure, devoid of 
reserves, is constantly losing substance. Granting that raw 
materials in Japan could be diverted from export industries and 
civilian needs to munition uses and equipment for the occupied 
areas, remembering that substitutes might be brought into use, 
and assuming that her present food supplies are adequate, even 
so, one conclusion seems inescapable: Japan will be forced in 
North and Central China to exploit all available natural resources 
at any cost and in any way she can. Her policy there is no longer 
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a matter of free choice, but the inevitable result of circumstances 
of her own creation. 

She must and will endeavour, as the war goes on, to stimulate, 
first of all, exports from occupied China : partly to replace foreign 
imports and partly to relieve her deteriorating balance of pay- 
ments. Hence the conclusion that she will try to buy at the 
cheapest price and eliminate foreign competition in the market : 
either by applying foreign exchange restrictions to China like those 
introduced in Manchukuo last October, or by setting up trade 
monopolies. She will also, presumably, try to eliminate foreign- 
controlled export channels as far as possible. 

This is the first step towards closing the Open Door. Japan 
will have to pay for her exports from China by importing into 
China consumers’ goods. She cannot therefore tolerate foreign 
competition in the import trades, and will admit only capital 
goods on long-term credits. Shipping, banking and insurance 
will pass into Japanese hands. Finally, as her new Customs 
tariff for North China shows, Japan aims at the lowering of the 
protection of local industries in order to compete successfully 
in the markets. Japanese imports into China will be the only 
means available to pay for China’s exports both to Japan and 
to international markets, and such foreign exchange as accrues 
for these exports will be kept by Japan. 

In spite of General Ugaki’s friendly statements a short time ago, 
it seems that British interests in the occupied areas will face 
the greatest difficulties. 

Only one consideration could stop Japan half-way. Japan, 
it is clear, now fears the consequences of probable failure to secure 
credits not less than she did the consequences of economic 
sanctions. She needs short-term credits, to finance purchases 
of raw material. She needs discount facilities to finance her 
export trade. Such credits, however, could only be of minor 
importance, for her China operations represent long-term in- 
vestments financed from current valuta income from her inter- 
national trade, including exports of gold. 

Japan, whether victorious or defeated, could not, in the long 
run, isolate herself from international markets. Unless she en- 
deavours to apply the Schacht technique—and she is not well 
equipped for it—she will have to reorganise her financial system 
after the war. An international loan will be essential, and it 
will be worth her while to offer concessions to China in return. 
Such a loan would have a political character, and it is highly 
improbable that it could be granted to Japan. 
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Failing this she will need medium- and long-term credits for 
the equipment of China and for the reorganisation of her own 
industries, which, when hostilties are over, will be in need of 
modernisation and adjustment. Such credits would provide a 
basis for bargaining for an armistice with foreign interests, by 
which Japan would respect those existing in China and admit 
foreign capital on a footing of equality. 

A danger exists that such credits may come from Germany. 
Otto Wolff recently entered into an agreement with Manchukuo 
for the supply of two million pounds’ worth of machinery, and 
equipment for the Showa steelworks. This was to be on credit 
for six years, repayable in half-yearly instalments until 1944. 
Since their rapprochements of 1936, trade between Germany and 
Japan has steadily increased. Japan’s trade with Germany in 
1937 amounted to over two hundred million yen, leaving Ger- 
many a favourable balance of a hundred and thirty-three million 
yen, diminished, of course, by her unfavourable balance with 
Manchukuo. It is conceivable that Germany might extend to 
Japan, for both political and commercial considerations, medium- 
term credits for capital equipment against gradual repayment 
by Chinese commodities. 

In general Germany is in a position to supply Japan with 
machinery and specialised technical equipment, as well as with 
her extensive experience in developing new technological means 
of overcoming deficiency in natural resources. 

To conclude, as a result of this war, which is equivalent to 
heavy export of Japanese capital to China, Japan, failing support 
by foreign credit, will be forced to relieve pressure by exploiting 
to the very limit the resources of the newly-occupied territory, 
since her balance of payments and her competitive position in 
international markets are deteriorating rapidly. But the con- 
quest of China would not and could not solve the problem of 
Japan. It would be beyond her psychological, mental and eco- 
nomic capacity. 

For the same reasons that I doubt if Japan could win the 
peace, I also doubt if she could win the war. I incline to believe 
that she has already lost it: at least she has been robbed of her 
original objectives by the unfavourable ratio of time to resources. 

Japan’s failure, of course, is China’s gain. It is difficult to 
believe that China can attain victory, not only because of her 
military and industrial inferiority, but also because of the oriental 
genius for compromise. In Chinese eyes victory is a rather adoles- 


cent and youthful concept; if she can, China will save the face 
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of Japan. It is quite conceivable that peace may be reached 
at the expense of extra-territoriality and the treaty-port system. 
Whatever happens, the Open Door seems to be closing, the epoch 
it stood for to be nearing its end. But dealing with the practical 
and realistic Chinese, with their adult mentality, seems to me 
more promising than with the Japanese, so often actuated 
irrationally and governed by the neurosis I have described. 


Summary of Discussion. 


A MEMBER said that during the last winter he had considered 
that it was necessary to be careful not to do anything which might 
provoke the Japanese to an incident which would force Great Britain 
to declare war. People better informed on the subject had always 
held that no such danger existed and now the speaker was certain 
that it did not. The speaker understood that the Chinese Government 
was very grateful for British Relief Funds and the undoubted pro- 
Chinese sentiment in Great Britain, but the time was coming when 
something a little more tangible would be needed, especially if Hankow 
fell. A concrete example would be for the British to help the Chinese 
with their roads in the South-West, along the Burmese frontier, for 
instance. A mission in plain clothes might be sent to study the 
Chinese guerilla tactics, also their Air Force, which was well worth 
studying. Then financial help might be given through export credits. 
It was especially important at the moment to give China some more 
tangible aid. 


A GUEsT said that he was in fundamental agreement with the lec- 
turer’s main conclusion, that Japanese domination would mean the 
closing of the Open Door. But he did think that there was great 
danger in stressing too much the economic argument. Japan was 
having a very hard time, but her internal debt, on Mr. Walden’s 
figures, was about nineteen hundred million yen, about a hundred and 
fifty million pounds sterling, not a vast sum when considered in 
comparison with the vast figures to which we have become accustomed 
since 1914. The speaker had passed through Japan a month ago, 
having been there in July last year also, and he had not observed 
any crack at the nerve-centre, or any real restiveness among the people 
as a whole; but in fact Japan was much more solid than she had 
been in July of last year, when she was starting off on this adventure. 
He did not feel that there was any chance of an internal collapse in 
Japan within the next year. The people were too well disciplined 
for there to be a chance of the internal revolution for which the Chinese 
hope. It was therefore especially important to keep the Chinese 
resistance going, to make them feel that they were not entirely friend- 
less, and to help them to hold on until such time as intervention by 
Great Britain, and possibly the United States, would become feasible. 
There would be a grave danger of collapse when Hankow fell, and the 
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speaker felt that it must fall soon. Then the spirits of the Chinese 
might descend to the depths and those elements which had for many 
years criticised the Soong dynasty would become inclined to be more 
articulate than they had been hitherto. If it were a fact that China 
was already a united country, then guerilla warfare might go on for 
years, and Japan had in fact lost the war, but the speaker was very 
doubtful whether the Chinese had yet learned the lesson of patriotism, 
and he feared that the strain of the present situation might result in 
certain of the leading Chinese who commanded respect being pre- 
pared to work with Japan. This was exactly what the Japanese 
wanted. The answer to this question was unresolved. It was always 
particularly difficult to know the moment in which a nation had 
found itself. It might have happened to the Chinese during the last 
year. In any case it would be very necessary when the Chinese 
Government was driven out of Hankow and had to seek a new head- 
quarters somewhere farther west to stiffen their resistance and give 
them courage and confidence in themselves. This was one of the most 
important questions which His Majesty’s Government had to face. 


Mr. WALDEN said that he had not over-estimated the question 
of inflation—he had not, in fact, mentioned it—but he believed the 
conquest of China to be first and last a question of money. It was 
not sufficient for Japan to occupy half of China’s territory unless she 
were in a position not only to exploit China, but to build up a new 
administration. The expense would be enormous in a country which 
depended very largely on foreign supplies of raw materials, The 
Manchukuo experience had already cost Japan a great deal. It was 
true that the Japanese were a very highly disciplined people, and the 
question was really not so much one of inflation as of the conscription 
of national wealth. It was a question whether Japan had the natural 
resources to keep China going even if the Hankow Government failed 
completely. So although it was necessary to strengthen the Chinese 
for their own sake and for the sake of British trade, the lecturer feared 
that the Japanese Army had already destroyed Japan. 


COLONEL STEWARD felt that Japan would be able to hold out against 
China. He had met a number of Japanese Generals whose aim it had 
been to reduce the standard of living in Japan. The question was 
not so much of Japan outlasting China, but of her eventual position 
in relation to the pressure of a great Power. After all, arms backed 
diplomacy. Japan had laid in vast stores of arms for a major war, 
and it was unlikely that she regarded the present struggle as a major 
war. Even if after a long war she succeeded in China, she would then 
be in no state to face a great Power who might choose to bring pressure 
to bear upon her. : 

The balance of power in the Far East was just as important as the 
balance of power in Europe. In fact they interacted, and it would 
pay Great Britain to negotiate a peace which would neither leave 
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Japan too weak nor China entirely weak. If Japan were allowed to 
collapse, there would only be fresh trouble from Russia. It was there- 
fore to the interest of Great Britain to secure a compromise before 
China and Japan had both become too weak to count in Far Eastern 


politics. 


Mr. C. G. HANcocK asked whether the Japanese idea of the Open 
Door in China was that foreign capital should be allowed to invest in 
concerns in China. Secondly, did the lecturer think that the Japanese 
Government aimed at eliminating foreign exchange banks from China ? 


Mr. WALDEN said that the Japanese would naturally do all they 
could to encourage the purchase of debentures and minority interests 
in Japanese concerns. In this connection she had a very good record, 
and certainly she would accept and encourage all such investment. 
It was very doubtful whether she would accept majority interest in 
any enterprise organised within the jurisdiction of Tokyo. 

The question concerning foreign exchange banks was rather com- 
plicated. In Manchukuo there was a new foreign exchange law under 
which all foreign banks would come. In North China there were 
to ;date no restrictions with regard to exports, except, of course, 
so far as there was a question of establishing a new currency; and, 
in view of these facts, China provided to-day a new area for the 
export of capital from Japan. The lecturer understood that bills 
of export were not negotiated so much to-day with existing foreign 
British banks, but privately in North China, and sold at a premium 
to those requiring foreign currency. Therefore, obviously an extension 
of the yen bloc into China must in due course eliminate the activities 
of foreign banks. The Yokohama Specie Bank has now taken over 
Customs deposits within the Japanese occupied area. This business 
was done until recently by foreign banks. 


Mr. BARNARD ELLINGER said that it must be taken for granted 
that it was unlikely that economic or financial factors would bring 
about the termination of the war within the year. On the other hand, 
he felt that the effect of the economic situation in Japan was apt to be 
under-estimated. It was necessary to distinguish between the financial 
and the economic situation. There was no reason why financial factors 
should bring the war to an early end. The theory of the Japanese 
Government was that as long as she spent all the money that she bor- 
rowed, it returned to the people in the form of wages, and the savings 
could be re-invested in further Government loans, and the circle 
could continue for a very long time. Every time the circle was com- 
pleted it brought with it a greater degree of inflation, as happened in 
the Great War, when we brought up the national debt to seven thousand 
million pounds. 

Economically, however, Japan was in a very weak position. This 
year she was budgeting to spend, including the money needed for 
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industrial expansion for armaments, as much as we had spent during the 
first year of the Great War; but the present wealth, and the poten- 
tialities for creating wealth in the country, were only perhaps one- 
quarter or one-fifth of the potentialities of the United Kingdom 
during the Great War and, therefore, the economic burden on the 
country was probably already as great as ours at the termination of 
the War. It might be, as had been said, the deliberate policy of the 
Japanese Government to reduce the standard of living of her people, 
but what brought all wars to an end, unless terminated by a decisive 
military victory, was the breaking-point being reached at which people 
could no longer suffer any further reduction in their standard of living, 
either because their capacity for production had become so diminished 
through the reduction of their standard of living that they could not 
go on producing all the armaments necessary to continue the war, or 
because their suffering could no longer be endured. Germany to-day 
said that she preferred guns to butter. If butter was the only com- 
modity lacking, it would be possible to go on for a very long time. She 
had gone on during the Great War for four years, but had been gradually 
brought to her knees through a shortage of food, particularly fats, 
essential to the life of her people. When, however, it was not a question 
of butter, but of rice or bread, the danger-point was very much nearer. 
In Great Britain to-day the cry of the unemployed was that they had 
not sufficient money to buy the variety of food needed to keep them 
in good health, but the speaker was old enough to remember times 
of unemployment when it had been bread which could not be obtained. 
It is at the stage when rice or bread or other real necessities became 
unobtainable that rioting began in the streets, and that war was 
brought to an end by economic forces, even if the military forces were 
not defeated. 


Mr. HusBBARD said that he would speak about the exploitation 
and the development of North China. 

There would seem to be four possible alternatives in regard to the 
future of North China from an economic point of view. There might 
be a complete Japanese victory, which would enable Japan to do what 
she liked with that area north of the Yang-Tze which her armies 
“occupied ” at the present time. In that case, as the lecturer had said, 
Japan would be under the strongest possible urge to make trade and 
economic development in this area a Japanese monopoly, in so far 
as she could. Mr. Walden had, however, himself pointed out that while 
Japan would wish to keep the resources of North China so far as possible 
entirely in her own hands, she would also have a great need, as soon 
as the war was over, to develop her own heavy industries, and would 
need capital for that purpose. It was impossible to develop the mineral 
resources, particularly of a relatively undeveloped area like North 
China, without the importation of a very large quantity of capital 
goods in the shape of machinery, etc., precisely those capital goods 
which Japan would not herself be in a position to supply, and it was 
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impossible to see how she would get the exploitation going unless she 
did open the door, and open it very wide, to the inflow of capital goods 
from other countries. 

In the second alternative there might be such a breakdown of 
Japan that the whole power in North China would revert to the 
Chinese, and they would be in the position—so far as external relations 
were concerned—which they had occupied at the start of the outbreak. 

A third possibility was that the whole of this area would remain 
for many years to come undeveloped and untouched, and in fact 
lie fallow, because there would be such a state of tension and so little 
orderly government that nobody could undertake it. 

The last alternative, which seemed the most probable, was that such 
a compromise would be reached as had been mentioned by the lecturer. 
This was the type of thing that all those who had lived in and knew 
this part of the world could reasonably expect, and it would mean that 
there would be in a few years a Chinese Government of a sort operating 
in North China under a considerable degree of Japanese influence, 
though not by any means under complete Japanese domination. 

What would be the British position in each of these four cases? 
The speaker agreed with the third speaker that the question of greatest 
importance from a British point of view was the political problem 
of the balance of power in the Far East. The second British con- 
sideration, of course, would be protection of British commercial and 
trading interests. Under the first alternative—z.e., complete Japanese 
domination—Japan would, one must expect, only admit Great Britain 
where she was absolutely forced to do so. She would be forced to 
open the door in some cases, but she would leave open only the smallest 
possible crack. If the North China area remained fallow, Great 
Britain, of course, could do nothing. There remained the question 
of complete Chinese control or a type of regional government, not 
exactly puppet government, but some sort of compromise with Japanese 
influence behind it. In either case it would probably be the Chinese 
who would have the greatest say in the development of those very 
large resources which had hardly been touched up to the present. 
Therefore, as the first speaker had pointed out, from the British point 
of view it was of the utmost importance that she should not lose any 
of the goodwill which she might at present possess in China. Chinese 
goodwill might, when all is over, count for a very great deal. China’s 
feeling towards us would be all the more important, as her relations 
with Russia would doubtless grow closer as a result of the present 
struggle. To quote a man who had just come back from North 
China and who had been in very close touch with the situation, there 
had been a very strong revulsion of feeling in the whole of North 
China when the Customs Agreement between Great Britain and Japan 
had been signed a few weeks ago. The British Government’s action 
had been misrepresented and distorted in the Chinese press, but 
this made it no better and the whole situation would need very careful 
handling from the point of view of Sino-British relations. 
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MR. GULL said that he disagreed entirely with those who thought 
that there was very much likelihood, even after the fall of Hankow 
—if that occurred—of the Chinese “ ratting’”’ against one another. 
To hold this view was meeting trouble half-way, while there were plenty 
of troubles already on hand with which to deal. Moreover, it partook 
of the philosophy of the Treaty Port. In 1935 it had been the opinion 
in the Treaty Ports that the possibility of the Chinese resisting the 
Japanese was not to be entertained for a moment. The speaker had 
discussed the question, after a visit of some nine months, with a great 
variety of people and he found himself almost alone in opinion that a 
war between China and Japan had become inevitable. He mentioned 
this not by way of patting himself on the back, but because it was of 
importance when considering the future. There had been an enormous 
change in China. The Chinese had resisted the Japanese to an extent 
which had astonished everybody. The second speaker had wondered 
if the Chinese had learned the lesson of patriotism. What further 
evidence could any people give of patriotism than the Chinese were 
giving at the present time? 

The speaker could not agree with the lecturer that the main psycho- 
logical factor behind the Japanese was fear. The memoirs of Count 
Hayashi, for instance, revealed not so much fear as ambition. At 
the moment most leading Japanese entertained a degree of ambition 
entirely in keeping with their present policy and action. The whole 
story of Japanese activity in the Far East from the earliest times was 
a very connected one, and the fears which seemed so apparent to-day 
were of comparatively recent development. They had not given the 
original spur to Japan’s present policy, the one which she had developed 
subsequent to her defeat of Russia. 

Concerning the financial and economic side of the question, the 
speaker agreed that should the Japanese become dominant they would 
exclude the British from China as far as possible. 


Str JoHN Pratt said that he did not think that Japan would 
crack either financially or economically, at least for a very consider- 
able time. One factor which had perhaps been overlooked was that 
Japan could feed herself. She had no need to import any food. As 
long as she could do this, the Japanese were so accustomed to tighten- 
ing their belts and to a low standard of living that they would be able 
to go on for very much longer than a European people in a similar 
plight. On the other hand, the speaker could not see how the Japanese 
could defeat the Chinese. On the Chinese side he did not see either 
how the Chinese could defeat the Japanese. Even when the Chinese 
had been defeated in the field, driven out of Hankow and scattered, 
he did not think that they would collapse. The whole matter would 
take a very long time to resolve itself. 

The Chinese had a great capacity for local village self-government. 
If the Chinese Central Government disappeared, it did not follow that 
the result would be the same as if this happened in a European country. 
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China might easily revert to the state in which she had been before the 
recent period of international relations. It had only been when the 
Chinese had formed relations with foreign Powers, and had found 
that the latter expected them to have a Central Government to im- 
plement the treaties which they had signed, that they had set up such 
a Central Government. Before that they had had a collection of village 
republics, and if Japan now smashed that which China had built up 
in the last fifty years, they might easily revert to this form of govern- 
ment, and in this way resistance to Japan might go on indefinitely, 
especially as a real and undying flame of hatred had been lit by the 
Japanese in the whole of the Chinese people. They had the means 
to manufacture rifles and rifle ammunition within the country. At 
the moment the Japanese occupied the railways in North China and 
certain parts of the country. Between these areas the Chinese were 
living peaceably and in an orderly manner, except when they went 
and raided the Japanese. If the Chinese Government were driven 
farther into the interior, the importance of building the roads in the 
south, referred to by the first speaker, would become intensified, be- 
cause their main line of communication with the outer world would be 
through Burma. There was an extremely good case for assisting the 
Chinese to build a Burma—Yunnan road and perhaps even a railway. 
Unfortunately, apart from this it would be difficult for the British 
to give the Chinese real assistance. Any real substantial assistance 
would have to be given in the form of a Government Loan. China 
had no security with which to raise loans in the City. It was doubtful 
whether the Government would feel able to make such an obviously 
anti-Japanese move. The first speaker had suggested that Chinese 
resistance should be kept alive until such time as intervention might 
take place. This was a dangerous suggestion, because there was not 
the slightest chance of foreign intervention taking place within any 
measurable time. The United States were certainly not going to 
intervene. It was extremely doubtful whether Great Britain would 
do so, in fact most unlikely, in view of the present European situation. 
To try to keep the Chinese going until some foreign intervention would 
be possible might very well, in the circumstances, earn their distrust 
rather than their goodwill, and might create trouble for Great Britain 
in the future in that part of the world. 


ADMIRAL TAYLOR said that although for many years Japan had 
been self-supporting in the matter of food, he believed that since 1931 
and the Manchurian incident she had been importing rice. He had 
recently seen figures corroborating this fact with the explanation that 
as Japanese man-power became more and more employed in China and 
Manchuria, the amount of rice which they could produce at home 
was diminishing. As an earlier speaker had pointed out a fall in the 
standard of living on top of the diversion of man-power would be 
bound to cause a doubled slackening of production at home. This 
was where it seemed that Japan might crack, if she did crack. 
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A MEMBER said that in considering Japan a mistake would be 
made if allowance were not made in the fullest measure for the 
spirit of discipline of the Japanese people. Because of this discipline 
things could be done in Japan in the way of control which would 
not be possible in any European country. It was only eighty 
years since she had opened up after two hundred years of very 
strict feudal discipline and isolation. Her rapid adoption of Western 
material civilisation and industry was misleading in this respect. 
The Member recalled a story of how an Ambassador to Japan 
in the early days had found himself faced by such a dense crowd in 
one of the villages that he did not think that he would be able to get 
through, but at a word of command from a guard they had immediately 
fallen to the ground, their faces to the earth, leaving a passage quite 
free. The Ambassador had gone on to say that traffic in London 
could be much improved by such methods but that the psychology 
of the London mob would not admit of such a thing. 


Mr. WALDEN said that concerning the psychological element he 
disagreed with the seventh speaker, maintaining his own thesis about 
the question of fear. The Russo-Japanese War had been actuated by 
fear. In the present case there had been fear of the rise of China as 
an industrial Power and fear of a conflict with Russia in the future, 
which had made it necessary to secure a favourable strategical position 
in China, particularly with regard to the Trans-Siberian railway. 

The discipline of the Japanese people was undeniable but the lec- 
turer would like to call attention to the event of February 26th, the 
murder of the chief of the Military Education Department, also to the 
lack of unity in Japanese foreign policy which was probably one of the 
reasons why she had been unable to establish full domination in North 
China in 1933 and 1934 when the possibilities had been so much stronger 
than they were to-day. The lecturer would like again to stress the 
importance of the balance of trade and to connect it with the most 
lucid exposition of the sixth speaker. The latter had said that in 
the event of a Japanese victory she would have to invest certain 
sums of money in capital goods from abroad in order to develop 
North China. The lecturer did not think that Japan would exploit 
China in an organised way but in a way of piracy. She would not 
obtain foreign credit in order to repeat the experience of Manchuria 
while her own two thousand million yen were waiting to be invested 
in railways, mining, etc. If China were to win there would certainly 
be very fruitful possibilities for foreign investment. But the lecturer 
agreed that the probable result would be a No-Man’s-Land. Concerning 
the question of a Chinese fagade government, not exactly a puppet 
government, the essential point was: to what extent would Chinese 
local governments co-operate with Japan unless Japan were able to 
offer something in the form of capital goods involving financial support ? 

The question of rice production was very important. Japan 
had had a deficit in her rice consumption, including Korea and Formosa, 
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of about two anda half percent. It was a question whether the diminu- 
tion of the agricultural population would have an effect on production. 
It had a very important effect on consumption. The army was con- 
suming much more rice than the farmer, who had been able to live on 
next to nothing. There were not only the million men in China but 
the army of seven hundred and fifty thousand men in Japan itself. 
Then the munitions worker with his wages would consume more rice 
than he had done asa farmer. Forty per cent. of the industrial popu- 
lation in Japan were employed in the textile industries. Amongst 
these were women and some children who formed a resistant element 
from the social point of view. The end of the war, therefore, would 
not come through any of the forces mentioned in the discussion, through 
the weakening of the discipline in Japan, but through the balance of 
trade. Japan would become in a lesser and lesser degree able to buy 
raw materials. As her ability to buy decreased she would become 
unable to maintain her present production which would cause unem- 
ployment. Then she would be unable to maintain indefinitely the huge 
expenditure on munitions on the continent of Asia. Thirdly, in the 
territory which she had conquered she would be faced with the choice 
of either increasing her army considerably or investing a considerable 
amount of money in building railroads in the two provinces and other 
communications in China. Therefore as time went on, apart from all 
other questions, Japan would simply lack the material with which to 
stay in China. At a suitable moment she would be forced to retire 
from the Yangtze and from North China and at this moment Chiang- 
Kai-shek and the Central Government would be in a position to return 
to Nanking and Hankow and the war would end. 








FROM FREDERICK THE GREAT TO 
HITLER: THE CONSISTENCY OF 
GERMAN AIMS! 


Mr. H. WICKHAM STEED 


I CANNOT remember a moment when it was more important 
that we in Great Britain should make an effort to grasp the nature 
and the meaning of German aims. I say “‘ make an effort ’’; 
for without an effort to see things from a German standpoint, 
to understand German concepts and even German words, we shall 
not succeed. I myself have been engaged upon the task for some 
thirty-six years. But it is only recently that the full meaning 
of German claims and aims, and a sense of their historical and 
philosophical continuity, have been borne in upon me. How 
this came about I will briefly relate. 

In 1892 and 1893 I studied philosophy at the University of 
Berlin. This study, and some observation of German political 
tendencies at that time, inclined me to take a favourable view 
of German ways of life and thought—with the exception of the 
political thought of Heinrich von Treitschke, the eloquent 
German historian whose public lectures I attended. Then, after 
some three years spent in the study of history, including German 
history, at Paris University, I returned to Berlin in the spring 
of 1896 as the acting correspondent of The Times. It was a 
troubled year. At the end of 1895 the German Emperor had 
sent his famous telegram to President Kruger of the Transvaal 
on the occasion of the Jameson Raid, and German oversea 
ambitions were being somewhat truculently expressed in an 
anti-British tone. 

Thus for the first time I came into contact with what were 
afterwards called pan-German aims. This experience failed to 
shake my liking for Germany and the Germans. I felt there 
were at least two sorts of Germans—the kindly intellectual folk 
of Germany I had known before, and the aggressive adepts of 
pan-Germanism with its hard core of Prussianism—and I was 
not yet certain that the latter truly represented the German 


1 Address given at Chatham House on May roth, 1938, with Mr. G, M. 
Gathorne-Hardy, M.C., in the Chair. 
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people. So in Rome, where I lived and worked from the begin- 
ning of 1899 until nearly the end of 1902, and afterwards in 
Vienna up to the spring of 1905, when the German Emperor paid 
his spectacular visit to Tangier, my personal relations with 
Germans of all kinds, and my views of German policy, were by 
no means unsympathetic. 

Among my more intimate friends was Herr von Jagow (after- 
wards Foreign Secretary of Germany at the outbreak of the 
Great War), who was then a secretary of the German Embassy 
in Rome. In 1gor he helped, inadvertently, to open my eyes. 
In an outburst of anger he denounced a book which a Frenchman, 
M. André Chéradame, had just published entitled L’Europe et la 
question d’Autriche au seuil du vingtiéme siécle. I got the book 
and read it. It was a reasoned analysis of pan-German policy 
in the light of German documents and statements, and of maps 
contained in pan-German publications. Among those maps was 
one printed in a pamphlet entitled Grossdeutschland (Great 
Germany) in 1899, with a red line marking the boundaries of 
Great Germany and Central Europe as they would be round 
about the year 1950. Alsace and Lorraine, then annexed 
to Germany, were naturally included within the line. Less 
natural, it seemed to me, was the inclusion of Dunkirk, Flemish 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Southern Denmark, German Switzer- 
land, North-Eastern Italy with Trieste and Istria, Hungary, 
Slovakia, Bohemia, a larger part of Poland than Germany then 
held, and a portion of Lithuania with Memel. 

After I had read the book I began to understand Herr von 
Jagow’s annoyance, but I was far from understanding how deeply 
the pan-German aims which the map foreshadowed were em- 
bedded in German political and philosophical thought. 

I ought to have understood it because I had seen, soon after 
its publication in 1899, Houston Stewart Chamberlain’s work, 
The Foundations of the Nineteenth Century. In Vienna, from 
1903 onwards, I noticed the influence of this work upon the 
Germans of Austria, though its strong anti-Catholic tendency 
estranged many of them. The Austrian pan-Germans took it, 
however, as their Bible. They came, partly for this reason, into 
conflict with the Christian Social Anti-Semitic Party of Dr. Lueger, 
the famous Burgomaster of Vienna. Readers of Herr Hitler’s 
Mein Kampf will be familiar with his account of the atmosphere 
then prevailing in Austria and with his comparison of the rival 
claims of Austrian pan-Germanism and of Lueger’s Christian 
Social anti-Semitism. I breathed that atmosphere for several 
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years. The memory of it enabled me to read Hitler’s book with 
more insight than I should otherwise have had; and after Hitler 
had come into power in Germany the same memory led me back 
to Houston Stewart Chamberlain’s Foundations, to his prede- 
cessor, Gobineau, and to a number of the earlier pan-German 
philosophers and writers whose works I had not before studied. 

One result of this reading was a series of lectures at King’s 
College in the autumn of 1933 upon the origins of Hitlerism. 
When these had been published, a young German in London 
asked me if I had ever seen the correspondence between the 
Emperor William II and Houston Stewart Chamberlain during 
the years 1901 to 1923. I had not; and he kindly sent me the 
volume containing it. I read it with an amazement due to 
ignorance, for I did not realise that Houston Stewart Chamberlain 
was reproducing almost textually in his letters to the Emperor 
the arguments of the German philosopher, Fichte, in the famous 
fourteen ‘‘Speeches to the German Nation’’? which were 
delivered in 1808. During my student days in Berlin I had read 
those speeches and had failed to grasp their significance. Having 
re-read them and refreshed my knowledge of the political 
philosophy of Fichte’s successor, Hegel, I began to see more 
clearly the consistency of German thought and the persistence of 
German political aims with the disciplined power of Prussia and 
the Prussian State behind them. 

A comprehensive review of present German aims and of their 
inspiration would have to begin with Charlemagne. For practical 
purposes it may, however, begin with the ascendancy of Prussia 
under Frederick the Great. He was not the founder of the 
Prussian State, though in some ways he was its chief architect. 
The territory of Prussia, originally inhabited by Slavs and by 
tribes of Lithuanian stock, was first conquered by the Teutonic 
Order of German Knights in the thirteenth century, and long 
remained a fief of the Order. In the fourteenth century the 
Order was a school of Northern chivalry to which men came from 
all over Europe to win their spurs by helping to extend Christen- 
dom against the heathen Lithuanians. King John of Bohemia 
fought for the Order on the Vistula before being killed and 
yielding up his ostrich feathers to Edward the Black Prince at 
Crécy. Henry of Bolingbroke was also a Knight of the Order; 
and Chaucer’s “ Perfect Knight ’’ had travelled in “ Pruce and 
Lettowe,”’ that is to say, in Prussia and Livonia. 

But in the fifteenth century ruin fell upon the Order. A 

1 Reden an die deutsche Nation. 
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Slav reaction against it dealt it heavy blows; and the teaching 
of John Wyclif in England had fired John Hus of Bohemia with 
reforming zeal. Both before and after the martyrdom of Hus in 
1415 the Hussite movement became an expression of Czech 
nationality. The Hussite movement coincided with the loss of 
German supremacy in Prussia, a loss which the raids of the 
Hussite forces from Bohemia as far north as the mouth of the 
Elbe did something to hasten. German students made their 
exodus from the Bohemian capital of Prague a year before the 
Slavs of the north-east, led by the Poles and helped by the 
Lithuanians, crushed the Teutonic Order at the battle of 
Tannenberg in 1410. 

By 1440 a Prussian League was formed among the native 
nobles and towns to defend their rights against the Teutonic 
Order. In 1454 an embassy from the Prussian League offered 
Prussia to the King of Poland; and twelve years later the Order 
itself became a vassal of Poland. But presently the German 
Master of the Teutonic Order—as distinguished from its Grand 
Master—broke away; and even the Teutonic Knights of East 
Prussia, who remained vassals of Poland under the Grand Master, 
chose German Princes to be Grand Masters of the Order and 
ended by selecting Albert Hohenzollern of Brandenburg in 151T. 

By this time Luther’s Reformation had established itself in 
Saxony, whence it spread to Prussia. Under the influence of 
Luther, Albert of Hohenzollern turned Protestant, secularised 
his territories and in 1526 transformed them into a somewhat 
heterogeneous Duchy. Like other German Princes, he “‘ received” 
Roman Law in place of German Common Law and of the more 
humane Canon Law, and made of himself a little pontiff as well 
as a prince. The deification of the Prussian State—for which 
Hegel was afterwards to find pseudo-philosophic warrant—had 
begun. 

But it was not until after the Peace of Westphalia of 1648 
had closed the era of devastation known as the Thirty Years’ 
War that Prussia could make her weight felt. In 1611 the 
Hohenzollern Duchy of Prussia fell by inheritance to a ruler of 
Brandenburg who belonged to the College of Electors which 
chose the Holy Roman Emperors of Germany, and was therefore 
known as the Elector of Brandenburg. Frederick William of 
Brandenburg, the “‘ Great Elector,” proved himself a remarkable 
man. He declared his independence of Poland, defeated the 
Swedes in 1675, and, out of an unpromising and divided inheri- 
tance, fashioned the embryo of a modern State. He made 
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Prussia by giving her an army, a navy, a civil service, a postal 
system and a graduated income tax. His son, Frederick I, 
father of Frederick the Great, discarded the title of Elector and, 
with the assent of the Emperor, crowned himself King in the 
Cathedral of Kénigsberg. He gave cohesion to his mongrel 
people, among whom the Great Elector had encouraged all kinds 
of foreigners to settle, including a large number of industrious 
and intelligent Huguenots whom the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes compelled to leave France after 1685. 

He kept up a large, well-trained army, a centralised adminis- 
tration, good popular schools and a full treasury. He had the 
mind of a drill-sergeant, the manners of a boor and the moods 
of a savage. He filled his army with giants by the methods of a 
slave-raider. His violent temper, tinged with insanity, wrecked 
the happiness of his domestic life; and having quarrelled with 
his son, afterwards Frederick the Great, he condemned him to 
witness, as one of many penalties, the beheading of a cherished 
friend. 

The tradition thus established has never been lost in Prussia 
—the tradition of making Berlin a martial capital, with industries 
subservient to military needs, and with a doctrine (presently to 
be immortalised by the East Prussian philosopher, Immanuel 
Kant, as the “‘ Categorical Imperative ’’) of duty for duty’s sake 
in the service of the Prussian State. 

When Frederick II succeeded his father in 1740, he soon 
showed his quality. Contesting the claims of the Austrian 
Empress, Maria Theresa, to the province of Silesia, he invaded 
and took Silesia before she could act. (Hitler could not have 
done better.) In this way he thrust a wedge into the Austrian 
dominions, and presently fought the Seven Years’ War in order 
to keep what he had taken. In 1772 he induced Maria Theresa 
and Catherine of Russia to join him in partitioning Poland, an 
iniquitious operation by which he gained the Polish region known 
as West Prussia, and staked out his claims to further expansion. 
Under him, the final struggle between Prussia and Austria for 
mastery in Central Europe was foreshadowed. 

Readers of Carlyle’s Frederick the Great will be familiar with 
all that can be said in favour of him. Carlyle’s work, with its 
merits and demerits, is a monumental piece of pro-Prussian 
propaganda, The more interesting is it, therefore, to read a 
first-hand English account of Frederick the Great in the form of 
a letter, dated Berlin, March 18th, 1776, to the Earl of Suffolk 
from Mr. James Harris, afterwards the first Earl of Malmesbury. 
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It is published in the first volume of his Diaries and Correspondence, 
and I am indebted to Dr. Delisle Burns for having reminded me 
of its existence. It runs :— 


“The basis of his Prussian Majesty’s conduct, from the time he 
mounted the throne to this day, seems to have been the considering of 
mankind in general, and particularly those over whom he was destined 
to reign, as beings created merely to be subservient to his will, and 
conducive to the carrying into execution whatever might tend to aug- 
ment his power and extend his dominions. Proceeding on these 
grounds, he has all along been guided by his own judgement alone, 
without ever consulting any of his Ministers or Superior Officers; not 
so much from the low opinion he entertains of their abilities, as from 
a conviction from his own feelings that if he employed them otherwise 
than as simple instruments they would, in time, assume a will of their 
own; and instead of remaining accessories endeavour to become 
principals. To persevere in this system it was necessary for him to 
divest himself of compassion and remorse, and of course of religion 
and morality. In the room of the first he has substituted superstition ; 
in the place of the latter what is called in France sentiment, and from 
hence we may, in some measure, account for that motley composition 
of barbarity and humanity which so strongly marks his character. . . . 
Thus never losing sight of his object he lays aside all feelings the 
moment that is concerned; and, although as an individual he often 
appears and really is humane, benevolent and friendly, yet the instant 
he acts in his Royal capacity these attributes forsake him and he 
carries with him desolation, misery, and persecution wherever he 
goes. . . . If he has failed in small points, resolution and cunning, 
employed as the occasion required, and always supported by great 
abilities, have carried him with success through almost every im- 
portant undertaking he has attempted. . . . He undoubtedly owes this, 
in great measure, to his superior talents; yet I think we may find 
another cause in the character and position of his subjects ; in general 
they are poor, vain, ignorant and destitute of principle; had they 
been rich, his nobility could never have been brought to serve as 
subaltern officers with zeal and ardour. Their vanity makes them 
think they see their own greatness in the greatness of their monarch. 
Their ignorance stifles in them every notion of liberty and opposition, 
and their want of principle makes them ready instruments to execute 
any orders they may receive, without considering whether they are 
founded on equity or not. . . . Having said this much it is perhaps 
less wonderful than it generally appears that such a sovereign, governing 
such a people, should have raised to so great a pitch of glory a country 
which, from its geographical position, its climate and its soil, seems to 
have been calculated to act a very secondary part amongst the European 
powers ; and it is not very difficult to foresee, on its exchanging masters, 
‘that its preponderance will greatly sink; and, as this event is certainly 
not very distant, I hope I shall not trespass on your Lordship’s time 
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in turning my thoughts for a moment to the future state of these 
dominions.” 


Mr. James Harris wrote this in March 1776. Thirty years 
later Prussia lay smashed and helpless at the feet of Napoleon. 
But what he said of the effect of Frederick’s influence upon the 
vanity of Prussians was equally true of Germans outside Prussia. 
For the first time since the Thirty Years’ War, Germans felt that 
they might again aspire to a commanding place in the world. 
Even before the Seven Years’ War there were signs that they were 
tiring of incessant imitation of the French and of the civilising 
influences which, emanating from the England of John Locke, 
had inspired the movement known as “ Encyclopedism”’ in 
France and as ““New Humanism” in Germany. In any event, 
Frederick’s exploits elated them beyond measure. It is a psycho- 
logical question of some interest whether the alternation of 
German minds between depression and elation is entirely due to 
the impact of circumstances upon them, or whether it connotes 
some inherent lack of stability. I can think of no other people 
which has swung so often from what modern jargon calls an 
“inferiority complex’ to a “superiority complex,” that is to 
say, from subservient self-depreciation to arrogance and self- 
assurance. 

Towards the middle of last century a German writer, Julius 
Frébel, asked in an essay upon ‘‘ German Emigration and its 
Natural and Historical Significance ’’ 1 whether there were any 
other people which felt so constantly as the Germans the need 
to affirm its own special character, as though it wanted to convince 
itself that it really has a special character. He wrote :— 


“Where is there another people that uses equivalents for ‘ German 
strength,’ ‘German true-heartedness,’ ‘German love,’ ‘German 
earnestness,’ ‘German thoroughness,’ ‘German diligence,’ ‘ German 
women,’ ‘ German maidens,’ or ‘German men’? ...A German demands 
from himself as something extraordinary that he shall be German, as 
though he would otherwise be free to get out of his own skin—just as 
he insists that his men shall be ‘ manly’ and his women ‘ womanly,’ 
his children ‘ childlike’ and his maidens ‘ maidenly.” The German 
spirit is always, so to speak, standing before the mirror and looking 
at itself. And when it has seen itself a hundred times and has 
convinced itself of its perfections, a hidden doubt in which dwells the 
innermost secret of vanity drives it again to stand before the mirror.” 


With Julius Frébel’s analysis it is interesting to compare 
Nietzsche’s account of the Germans in his work, Jenseits von 


1 Die deutsche Auswanderung und thre kulturhistorische Bedeutung (1858). 
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Gut und Bose (Beyond Good and Evil), which appeared in 
1885 :— 

“ As a people of the most monstrous mixture and mingling together 
of races, perhaps even with a preponderance of pre-Aryan elements, 
as a middle-people in every respect, the Germans are more compre- 
hensive, more elusive, fuller of contradictions, less known, more 
incalculable, more surprising and more terrifying to themselves than 
other peoples are; they defy definition and, if only for this reason, 
they are the despair of the French. It is characteristic of the Germans 
that among them the question : ‘ What is German? ’ is never settled.” 


With Nietzsche, in his turn, we may compare no less an authority 
than Adolf Hitler, who, on pages 437-438 of his book Mein 
Kampf, says :— 

“The German people lack that infallible herd-instinct which comes 
from unity of blood and, especially in moments of danger, saves 
nations from destruction in so far as it enables them to rise above 
petty inner differences and to show the firm front of a united herd to 
a common foe. What we call super-individualism comes from the 
presence (in our people) of unassimilated heterogeneous race elements 
side by side with each other. In times of peace this state of things 
may even be of some service, but, taken as a whole, it cost us the 
mastery of the world. If, in its historical development, the German 
people had possessed the same herd-unity that stood other peoples in 
good stead, the German Empire would to-day be master of the globe. 
History would have taken another course; and who can say if this 
course would not have led to what so many purblind pacifists hope to 
get by whining and whimpering—a peace not supported by the tearful 
pacifist lamentations of palm-waving females but founded upon the 
victorious sword of a ruling race bending the world to the service of a 
higher Kultur.” 


To the German conception of Kultur I shall return. It has 
little or nothing in common with our conception of “ culture,” 
though we have taken from it our horrible modern expression 
“cultural.” For the sake of continuity we must, however, 
revert to Frederick the Great and to the history of Prussia. 
Frederick the Great died in 1786, three years before the outbreak 
of the French Revolution. His successor, Frederick William II, 
decided in 1792 to support by arms the cause of Louis XVI of 
France against the French Revolution and what we should 
to-day call its “‘ ideology ’’ of human freedom and free nationality. 
This decision plunged Europe into a conflict which cost millions 
of lives, overthrew the entire political system of the European 
continent and brought humiliation and suffering upon Germany, a 
conflict in which the ‘‘ Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation” 
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came to an end; and after Frederick William III of Prussia 
had renewed his father’s blunder and declared war on Napoleonic 
France, the Prussian army was crushed at the battle of Jena in 
October 1806, and its military renown shattered. By the Treaty 
of Tilsit in July 1807, the King of Prussia was stripped of the 
best part of his dominions and of more than half his subjects. 
Once again the Prussians and, with them, the Germans in general 
were downcast and depressed. 

But Napoleon blundered in his turn. The humiliation and 
the “‘ blood-tax ’’ which he inflicted on Prussia and Germany 
reacted against him. The Germans who had preened themselves 
under Frederick II, and were justly proud of their great writers 
like Schiller and Goethe, Klopstock, Wieland and Herder (to say 
nothing of supreme musicians like Bach, Mozart and Beethoven), 
felt it intolerable that, in politics, they should do the bidding 
of an arrogant foreign master. Indirectly the Germans owed to 
Napoleon the impulse that found expression in the great Prussian 
reforms of Stein, Hardenberg and Scharnhorst. Directly they 
owed him still more. His government in Germany was harsh 
but salutary. It cleared away much rubbish, spread many useful 
ideas, and, by sweeping away the Holy Roman Empire and 
suppressing 120 small States, made Germany less unmanageable 
and far easier to unite. Especially did it foster a spirit to which 
the philosopher Fichte was to give full expression in 1808, a year 
after the Treaty of Tilsit, in his fourteen ‘‘ Speeches to the 
German Nation.”” From these Speeches a direct line runs through 
German philosophical and political thought during the nineteenth 
century up to Houston Stewart Chamberlain at the end of that 
century and to Adolf Hitler in the twentieth. 

If Fichte was not the first to give a metaphysical and quasi- 
religious sanction to German pride of race and yearning for 
political dominion, he was the first to affirm it comprehensively. 
He may have caught the idea from earlier philosophers, not- 
ably from Herder and Kant, and from an unfinished poem, 
entitled ‘‘German Greatness,’ which Schiller wrote in 18or. 
Herder had maintained that the German people alone are initiated 
into the secrets of philosophical thought and give them real 
existence by German forms of law and by. German national 
existence. The whole sense of history and of the world, Herder 
maintained, would be meaningless were they not to lead to the 
triumph of the German people. Schiller, for his part, declared 
that the Germans had been despoiled as much by English maritime 
supremacy as by the deeds of Napoleon. English force and 
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French brilliance, he declared, are aspects of a materialist outlook, 
whereas the moral dignity of Germany proceeds from her Kultur 
and from the character of her people, which do not depend upon 
her political position. Only the German spirit can apprehend 
sacred things, since it alone communes with the spirit of the 
Universe which has chosen it to work at the timeless task of 
human Kultur. It must carry forward what the Lutheran 
Reformation began, and by long endeavour cull for itself alone 
the fruit of being allied with the truth. When her day has 
dawned, Germany will reap the harvest of all past centuries. On 
that day the image of mankind will appear to the world with an 
integral German visage. 

In his fourteen ‘‘ Speeches ’”’ Fichte conceived Germanism as 
the supreme possession of mankind. Though military force 
must be its instrument, it would prevail because of its own 
intrinsic superiority over all other forms of civilisation. This 
superiority exists independently of the military weapon which 
ensures its triumph. It is rooted in the eternal order of things. 

Saying that he would speak to Germans, and to Germans 
alone, upon their way of being and thinking, Fichte told them 
that the essential difference between them and other peoples is 
reflected above all in their language, and in the fact that this 
language had been spoken from time immemorial by the same 
stock on the same primeval soil as an expression of the inmost 
character of the German folk itself. Unlike other peoples who 
had learned to speak strange tongues devoid of originality and 
composed of words without immediate reference to the objects or 
ideas they were supposed to represent, the German tongue had 
kept its quality of immediacy, and was therefore living and life- 
giving. Nay, more; the Germans enjoy the inestimable boon of 
speaking the living, primeval tongue of the primeval German 
race which guards and preserves the pricess treasure of its speech. 
This is the main distinction between Germans and other peoples 
of Germanic origin. In Fichte’s actual words :— 


‘ This distinction arose on the first splitting of the primeval common 
stock, and consists in the fact that the German speaks a tongue 
derived from the first outpouring of the vital power of Nature, whereas 
the other Germanic peoples speak only tongues of which the surface 
moves while their roots are dead. In this circumstance alone, in 
vitality and in death, we see the difference. Between life and death 
there is no comparison, for life has infinite worth. Therefore all com- 
parisons between the German and Latinised languages are worthless, 
inasmuch as those languages speak of things that are not worth speaking 
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of. If there be talk of the inner value of tiie German tongue, let it 
at least be compared with one of equal rank. It must be measured 
with a language equally primordial, for instance, ancient Greek.” 


Summing up his linguistic doctrine, Fichte affirmed that 
(1) among a people with a living tongue the formation of the 
mind proceeds from life itself, whereas among people with other 
tongues, life and the formation of the spirit tread separate paths ; 
(2) for the same reason, a people with a living tongue is truly 
earnest about the formation of the mind, and wishes it to come 
from life, whereas with other peoples the formation of the mind 
is a genial game, nothing more. The latter have wit. The 
Germans have both wit and soulfulness; (3) among the Germans 
the whole people is susceptible of formation, and those who do 
the formative work use the folk, the people itself, as the touch- 
stone of their discoveries; whereas among other nations the 
educated classes hold aloof from the people and treat the people 
as blind instruments of their planning. 

That is why the Germans were foremost in the shaping of the 
human race in a new world. Though foreigners had suggested a 
reform of the Roman Church, the Germans did it. It was 
through Martin Luther, a German man, who turned to the 
people and spoke his thoughts to them. They received his 
words with enthusiasm. This is proof of the special quality of 
the Germans. By enthusiasm they can be raised to enthusiasm 
and to exalted clearness of vision. This era was the only one 
in which the German people, holding the rank which is their due 
as the primeval human stock, stood forth before the world. Yet 
their achievements were destroyed by the selfishness of princes 
until Germany sank low and Europe with her. For when the 
Germans sink, the rest of Europe sinks with them. 

The fundamental character of the Germans as a primeval 
folk gives them the right to call themselves simply ‘‘ The People,”’ 
so that the name “‘ German ”’ can be seen in its true significance. 
Not otherwise is it in the domain of statecraft. Here, too, 
the German people are supreme. The determining factor is 
whether there is something absolutely primordial and original in 
a people so that it is capable of freedom, of infinite improvement. 
Such a people is, simply expressed, ‘‘German.”’ It is capable of 
patriotism in the highest sense of the term, of belief in immor- 
tality in the form of its own eternal existence as a people, that is 
to say, the embodiment of the Divine. In this sense people 
and Fatherland are the bearers and the pledge of eternity, an 
eternity that goes far beyond the State, in the usual meaning of 
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the word, because the State itself must limit its work to the 
choice of the best means of reaching its immediate goal of internal 
peace. To reach this goal many limitations must be placed upon 
the natural freedom of individuals. So true patriotism must lie 
in the conception of the German people as eternal, of the Germans 
as citizens of their own eternal city, and in stamping this con- 
ception deep and indelibly upon all German souls by a new 
education. 

Without political independence even the German language 
and literature could not save the Germans. They must be free 
within their own boundaries. These boundaries are, first of all, 
the inner boundaries, which include all who speak the German 
tongue. No people of other descent and language can be suffered 
to dwell within them. A people that has remained true to Nature 
can, if it finds its own homeland too small, extend it by the 
conquest of neighbouring territories so as to gain more space, 
and will drive out the former inhabitants of such territories. 
It may wish to exchange a rough and barren land for one more 
blessed; and in this case also it will drive out the earlier in- 
habitants. Or it can raid neighbouring territories, taking from 
them everything worth having or bringing back their inhabitants 
as slaves to be distributed among its own people without allowing 
the slaves to become elements of its own State. Some people 
talked, indeed, of a balance of power in Europe as the only means 
of keeping peace. But how can this empty notion be transformed 
into a real thing? Only by having in the centre of Europe an 
overwhelmingly powerful German nation, pure and uncon- 
taminated, animated by a common will and united in a common 
strength against which the other Europeans would strive in vain. 

The thoroughness, earnestness and weight of German thought 
will, if only Germans grasp them, break through into German 
life. Let Germans cease to flatter the foreigner. Let them 
spurn foreign ideas, and foreign words which soil the tongue of 
truth. Let the thought of generations yet unborn inspire their 
resolve. Is there in the whole world another people like this 
primordial German folk? Any man who seeks to answer this 
question, not merely with enthusiasm but in the light of deep 
thought, must answer: “No!” If the Germans go down, the 
whole of mankind goes down without hope of revival. 

If Fichte’s doctrine sounds to us fantastic, the product of an 
over-heated imagination in an hour of national disaster, we must 
remember that it has run through German political thought ever 
since, and is to be found under various guises in the writings of 
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Hegel, Goerres and Schlegel, in the operas of Richard Wagner, 
and particularly in the writings of Friedrich Ratzel and Arthur 
Dix, the apostles of German “ geographical predestination,” as 
well as in Treitschke, Nietzsche, Lamprecht, and a host of minor 
personages down to the renegade Englishman, Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain. With Chamberlain’s anti-Semitic “‘ Nordic Evan- 
gel,”” as preached in his Foundations of the Nineteenth Century, 
I must presume that you are familiar. He, after Gobineau, 
popularised the “Aryan”? myth. But you are probably less 
familiar with the letters which Chamberlain wrote to the Emperor 
William II between 1901 and 1923. I will claim your attention 
for one of them, which was written in November Igor, after 
Chamberlain had met the German Emperor at Liebenberg in 
East Prussia and again at the new Palace at Potsdam. There 
Chamberlain asked leave to express his thanks in writing to the 
Emperor—and did so to the tune of nine and a half closely- 
printed pages. Here is an extract from his epistle :— 


“ Your Majesty and your subjects have been born in a holy shrine. 
Most of them do not dream that this is so, just as one does not notice 
what happens daily, like the rays of the life-giving sun. But I had to 
tread a long and weary way before I could even see the shrine from 
afar, and then it cost me years of ardent labour before I could set foot 
upon its steps. Therefore I look back upon my past with terror. 
For though I had what must be called a happy childhood, there could 
be no true joy for me outside Germanism, and I tremble when I 
think how late I came in touch with the German language and that 
to learn ii was by no means easy. It is my inmost conviction—gained 
through years of study, gained in those solemn hours when the soul 
wrestles for knowledge with the Divine, like Jacob with the Angel 
—that the moral and spiritual salvation of mankind depends upon 
what we can call German. In that “ moral order of the world” of 
which Your Majesty often spoke at Liebenberg, the German element 
is now the corner-stone; it is the central pivot. It is the language 
that convinces us irrefutably of this; for Science, Philosophy and 
Religion can to-day take no onward step save in the German tongue. 
And the existence of this tongue teaches us something which we might 
not learn from the phenomena of daily life : that in the German people 
the highest capacities are united, more highly than elsewhere. The 
tongue and the people’s soul condition each other reciprocally. Each 
grows out of the other. Here further growth and blossoming are 
possible as long as both live and penetrate each other. Among the 
Latin peoples both are dead; among the other Germans (I am thinking 
especially of England) cleavage had long since begun, a cleavage in 
which the language gradually becomes dumb (that is to say a mere 
medium of intercourse, not an element out of which new forms can 
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be coined) and consequently the soul loses her wings little by little 
and only crawls like a worm on its belly. And because the German 
soul is indissolubly linked with the German tongue, the higher develop- 
ment of mankind is bound up with Germany, a mighty Germany 
spreading far across the earth the sacred heritage of her language, 
affirming herself everywhere and imposing herself on others. In my 
eyes, at least, the positive Realpolitik of the German Empire—a policy 
that cannot be too sober and matter-of-fact—has therefore a signifi- 
cance other than that of the policies of other countries. Viewed from 
the standpoint of a moral world-order, the Anglo-Saxons have forfeited 
their inheritance—I am not speaking of to-day but looking forward 
into the centuries. The Russians are only the newest embodiment 
of the eternal realm of Tamerlane; if their German Imperial House be 
.aken from them only disintegrating raw material is left. God builds 
to-day upon the Germans alone. This is the knowledge, the certain 
truth, that has filled my soul for years; to the service of this truth I 
have sacrificed my repose; for it I will live and die.” 


In his reply the Emperor thanked Chamberlain for “ the 
priceless jewel’ he had sent him, and said the Germans needed 
a liberator like Chamberlain who would give them access to 
Indo-Aryan sources of knowledge. He went on :— 

“You sing the High Song of the German, and, above all, of our 
glorious tongue, and pregnantly summon the Germans to leave their 
petty quarrels, to take up the task of being God’s instrument for the 
spreading of His Kultur, of His teachings, and therefore to deepen, to 
raise up, to cherish their language and through it Science, Enlighten- 
ment and Faith! This was redemption. ... 

And now I invoke God’s blessing and our Saviour’s strengthening 
upon my comrade and ally in the fight for Germans against Rome, 
Jerusalem, etc., in the New Year 1902. The feeling that one strives 
for an absolutely good, Divine cause holds the pledge of victory ! 
You swing your pen, I my tongue. I grasp my guardsman’s blade 
and say, despite all attacks and carpings: I stand my ground!” 


In February 1903 Chamberlain wrote the Emperor what he 
called a ‘‘ birthday letter,’ which fills 21 printed pages, upon 
his love for Germany, the faults of Englishmen and Americans 
and the mission of kings. He suggested that the finest title 
which had ever adorned a monarch might be “ William the 
German.” The Emperor answered promptly, calling Chamber- 
lain a “‘ saviour in the hour of need,’’ whose letter had come to 
him in the midst of “ birth pangs ’’ which had accompanied the 
writing of some lines of recognition upon the work of Professor 
Delitzsch, ‘‘ Bible and Babel.”” The Emperor added that, after 
reading Chamberlain’s letter, he had brought forth his literary 
child in four hours; and went on: “I shall allow myself to lay 
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my child also at your feet—you who are my spiritual midwife. 
In so doing I must ask your forgiveness if, in reading it, you 
should hear tones that seem familiar to you!” 

So the correspondence went on up to and during the Great 
War, when Chamberlain wrote “ spiritual bombs” against 
England, took German nationality and was created a Knight of 
the Iron Cross. Even after the War the correspondence con- 
tinued up to 1923. It contained the ex-Kaiser’s confession of 
faith, which included the statement: ‘In my opinion Christ 
was by descent a Galilean, therefore no Jew,” and ended with the 
lines, “‘ This conception can extinguish all religious strife and 
put an end to all differences of creed. Upon it a union of all 
Christian Churches can be built up. Our Church must become 
German, Germanic! ”’ 

But by the autumn of 1923 Chamberlain had transferred his 
allegiance from the ex-Kaiser to Adolf Hitler, to whom he wrote 
on October 7th, 1923, a flattering epistle hailing him as the 
Saviour of Germany. One passage ran :— 

“You have mighty things to do; but in spite of your will-power I 
do not take you for a violent man. You know Goethe’s distinction 
between violence and violence. There is a violence that comes out of 
and leads back to chaos, and there is a violence whose nature it is to 
form a cosmos. Of this violence Goethe says: ‘It builds up every 
form with ruling hand, and even at its greatest it is not violence.’ 

It is in this cosmos-building sense that I wish to count you among 
the up-building, not among the violent men. 

Ever and again I ask myself whether the lack of political instinct 
for which the Germans are so generally blamed is not a symptom of 
a much deeper State-building disposition. German talent for organ- 
isation is unsurpassed. And German capacity for science is un- 
equalled. . . . The ideal of politics would be to have no politics. But 
this non-politics would have to be frankly professed and imposed upon 
the world by force. Nothing can be done as long as the Parliamentary 
system rules; God knows that the Germans have no spark of talent 
for this system. Its prevalence I regard as the greatest misfortune, 
for it can only lead again and again into a morass and bring to nought 
all plans for restoring the Fatherland to health and lifting it up... . 

My faith in Germanism has not wavered an instant, though my 
hope—I confess it—was at a low ebb. With one stroke you have 
transformed the state of my soul. That in the hour of her deepest 
need Germany gives birth to a Hitler proves her vitality; as do the 
influences that emanate from him; for these two things—personality 
and its influence—belong together . . . May God protect you!” 

Like William II, Hitler had taken his ‘‘ Aryan ” Nordic ideas 
mainly from Chamberlain’s Foundations of the Nineteenth Century. 
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His Germanic anti-Semitism came partly from the same source 
and partly from the Austrian pan-German leaders, Schoenerer 
and Wolf, with a dash of Lueger’s Christian Social anti-Semitism 
thrown in. The excitement and bitterness which Schoenerer’s 
anti-Semitic pan-Germanism and Lueger’s Christian anti- 
Semitism brought into Austrian political life can hardly be 
conceived by those who never experienced it. Hitler’s own 
biography Mein Kampf makes it clear that he is a product of 
this atmosphere of intense strife; and after he had gone from 
Vienna to Munich in 1912 he may well have read—as I read in 
Vienna—a book entitled If I were Kaiser that appeared in 1913. 
It ran through a dozen editions in a few weeks. It proposed the 
expulsion from Germany of all Jews not possessing German citizen- 
ship; the degradation to the position of tolerated aliens of all 
Jews, whether of pure or of mixed blood, who possessed citizen- 
ship and were registered as Jews in 1870; the exclusion of Jews, 
baptised and unbaptised, from all public offices, from service in 
the Army and Navy, from the Bar, from the franchise and from 
eligibility to Parliament, from the directorship of banks and 
theatres, from the ownership of newspapers and from journalism 
in general. The Jews should also, this writer urged, be deprived 
of the right to own land, or to lend money on landed mortgages, 
and should be required, as aliens, to pay double taxation. It is 
a question, he added, of ‘‘ saving the German soul.” 

At all events, it is upon these lines that Hitler has acted 
against the Jews in Germany, and is now acting in Austria; 
and it is significant that in the recent proposals of Herr Henlein, 
Hitler’s lieutenant in Czechoslovakia, the introduction of the 
notorious “‘ Aryan Paragraph” should be demanded. One is 
tempted to wonder whether this demand is among those which 
the British and French Ministers at Prague lately urged the 
Czechoslovak Government to accept by way of going to the 
utmost limit in the effort to remove Henlein’s and Hitler’s 
“‘ grievances’’! For it must be clearly understood that German 
aims, in Czechoslovakia and elsewhere, are all of one piece. 
Fichte’s primeval people, or Uvvolk, speaking the primeval 
tongue, or Ursprache, through which it maintains contact with 
and draws strength from the forces of Nature, cannot allow the 
expansion of its God-given Kultur to be hindered by the machina- 
tions of inferior races who do not even recognise Christ as a 
German ! 

If, among those inferior races, the British hold a place much 
lower than that of the German angels, they are not so vile as are 
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the French and the Slavs at whose expense Hitler’s ideal of 
building up a German nation of 250 millions in Euiope, with 
adequate ‘‘ Lebensraum,” or living space, is to be realised. In 
this respect Hitler expresses the views of the “ geo-political ” 
school to which his deputy, Herr Hess, belongs and of which the 
present chief is General von Haushofer. It is the lineal descen- 
dant of the school of pan-German thought which Friedrich Ratzel, 
with his doctrine of “‘ anthropo-geographical predestination,” 
and Arthur Dix, with his “ geographical predestination,” founded 
in the nineteenth century under the influence of Fichte and 
Hegel. Our amiable friend, Professor Banse, who gloats over the 
invasion and subjugation of England, is one, but only one, of the 
exponents of these ideas. His book Raum und Volk im Welt- 
krieg (1932) 1 will repay careful study, not because it is an isolated 
product of “‘ political geography,” but because it is typical. It 
is enlightening to compare Banse’s definition of “the proper 
territory of a true Third Reich,” having a present population 
of 92 millions, with the pan-German map of 1899 :— 


(a) Purely German States: the German Empire; Austria ; 
Danzig; Luxemburg; Holland and her East-Indian colonies ; 
Liechtenstein. 

(b) The German portions of other countries: German 
Belgium (Flanders, Brabant, Eupen, Malmedy); German 
Switzerland; German France (Flanders, Alsace and Lor- 
raine); German Italy (especially the Southern Tyrol) ; 
German Yugoslavia (Southern Styria); German Czecho- 
slovakia (Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia); German Poland 
(West Prussia, Posen, Upper Silesia); German Lithuania 
(the Memel territory) ; German Denmark. 


This was written in 1933. If we compare it further with some 
well-known passages in the second volume of Hitler’s Mein Kampf 
(which was written in 1927, two years after Locarno, with the 
help of various “ geo-political’’ advisers), we may see how 
consistent is this line of German thought. From it Hitler has 
never departed save in so far as he has extended it by demanding 
the return to Germany of her former oversea colonies and has 
restricted it, more recently, by renouncing—perhaps conditionally 
—the Southern Tyrol. 


On page 757 of Mein Kampf he writes :— 


“ The future orientation of our foreign policy must be neither to 
the West nor to the East, but an eastern policy in the sense of gaining 
1 The English version is entitled Germany Prepares for War. 
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the necessary soil for our German people. Since, for this, one needs 
strength, and France, the mortal enemy of our people, strangles us 
pitilessly and robs us of power, we must take upon ourselves every 
sacrifice of which the effects are calculated to contribute to a destruction 
of French endeavours to hold mastery in Europe. Any and every 
power is to-day our natural ally who, like us, feels the French lust of 
domination on the continent to be intolerable. No approach to such 
a power must seem to us too hard and no renunciation unspeakable, if 
its final result offers even the possibility of crushing our grimmest 
hater. The healing of smaller wounds we can then leave to the 
softening influences of time if we can cauterise and heal up the biggest 
wounds.” 


And again, on pages 766 and 767 :— 


“Only when this has been completely understood in Germany, so 
that the will to live of the German nation no longer decays in merely 
passive defence but pulls itself together for an active final settlement 
with France and throws itself, with the greatest ultimate aims on the 
German side, into a last decisive struggle—only then will one be able 
to bring the eternal and, in itself, so barren contest between us and 
France to an end; though then only on the assumption that Germany 
will really see in the annihilation of France merely a means, not an 
end, so that thereafter our people will at last be able to attain its 
possible expansion in another quarter. To-day we number 80 million 
Germans in Europe! And our foreign policy will be recognised as 
right only when, in hardly a century, 250 million Germans will live 
upon this continent, not crammed together as factory coolies but as 
peasants and workmen whose labour will reciprocally vouchsafe life 
to each other.” 


Let us note the words that no renunciation is unspeakable 
and no approach too hard to any power that will help Germany 
to crush France as a means of the expansion of German territory 
elsewhere. Recently we heard Hitler declare the Alpine frontier 
of Italy inviolable and announce the abandonment of the Germans 
in the Italian Tyrol as his “ political testament ” to the German 
people—perhaps as a means of keeping his hold on Italy in view 
of the final struggle with France. This “approach” to Italy 
must have been the harder for him in view of the passionate pages 
on which he denounces, in Mein Kampf, all those Germans who 
“betrayed ’’ Southern Tyrol to the Italians. Perhaps, too, he 
may have thought that when the ‘“‘ major wound” of France 


shall have been cauterised, or, to use Hitler’s own expression, 

“ burnt out,” the minor wound may yield to healing treatment. 

In any event, he himself has taught us what his chief aims are. 
And we, in this country, can fall into no greater error than 
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to think these aims a peculiar and perhaps evanescent outcome 
of Nazi “ blood and soil,” “ blood and race,”’ “‘ folkish ’’ ideology. 
They run with remarkable consistency through the whole of 
German political philosophy since Herder—who was a con- 
temporary of Frederick the Great—and especially since Fichte. 
From Fichte to Hitler the line is straight. It led to the Great 
War, which Germany waged for the mastery of Europe and, 
indeed, of the world; and it is a line that will again lead to war if 
the direction in which it runs be not understood, and blocked, in 
time. War is the natural agency of those who follow it, however 
ready they may be to reap preliminary advantages by threat of 
war without actual fighting. We must not forget that Hegel 
defined war as “ eternal and moral,” or that Fichte declared, in 
his ‘‘ Doctrine of State,’ that ‘“‘ between States there is neither 
law nor right unless it be the right of the strongest,” and added 
that ‘‘ the people metaphysically predestined has the moral right 
to fulfil its destiny by every means of cunning and force.”’ 

We are in the presence of a body of teaching to which Hitler 
has succeeded in giving the quality of a quasi-religious frenzy, a 
crusading intensity under the sign of a hooked cross which the 
Pope denounced the other day as having no place in Christendom. 
Behind it lies the dynamic and explosive concept of Kultur, a 
concept which no German has yet succeeded in defining compre- 
hensively, despite many efforts. As I have said, it has nothing 
in common with our concepts of “culture”’ or “ civilisation.” 
The nearest approach to a satisfactory definition was given two 
years ago by the leading Germanist of Paris University, Professor 
Vermeil, who explained it by drawing attention to the external 
conditions which have affected German thought, in so far as that 
thought has dwelt upon the destiny of the German nation. The 
soil of Germany, he said, comprises the northern plain which is 
without natural limits on the east and west, and the southern 
highlands which give access to the south-west towards the Rhine 
and to the south-east along the Danube. The northern plain is 
not naturally fertile. It is rather a region of passage than a fixed 
abode for its population. Across it Germany, who is far from 
being an ethnical unit, felt the thrust of the northern tribes which 
plunged like a wedge between the Celtic or Latin masses on the 
west and the Slavs on the east. If the western border stabilised 
itself little by little, the eternal contest between Germans and 
Slavs fretted out, in flat country on the east, a zigzag frontier 
which is, so to speak, pregnant with perpetual conflict. To the 
south the Italians and the Magyars mount guard against German 
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expansiveness and oppose to it barriers apparently insuperable. 
In order to triumph, German expansion needs to overcome all 
these barriers so as to escape from territorial limitations and to 
gain greater relative unity. Professor Vermeil continued :— 


“This explains the meaning which German thought gives to 
Kultur. Here, Kultuy means mastery, effort ceaselessly renewed, 
constant struggle without final satisfaction in principle. By “ civil- 
isation ” the West understands the sum total of the institutions which 
came at once out of Antiquity and Christianity, the acknowledged 
sources of Western thought and of Western universalism. But 
Germany only learned late, and indirectly, the thought of Antiquity. 
Nor was she so strongly impregnated by Christianity as were the other 
peoples of Western and Southern Europe; and, perhaps for this reason, 
she has preserved her original traits. It is, above all, this double 
tardiness which leads her to set up the concept of Kultur against the 
concept of ‘ civilisation’ and, not without disdain, to throw back 
the latter concept on to the West.” 


Are not we, whose fate is bound up with ‘“‘ the West’”’; we 
whose institutions are based upon an ideal of individual human 
freedom; who hold liberty of thought, speech and action to be 
our greatest political good—are we not compelled to reflect upon 
the dimensions of the contest which may be forced upon us? 
We may be living on the eve of one of the decisive moments in 
human history. Either our forefathers, who strove and fought 
for freedom, were wrong or the Germans are right. We look upon 
civilisation as a system of ideas, aspirations and ways of behaviour 
which are humane and susceptible of becoming universal, as an 
approach to a rich and solid order of things wherein mankind 
may dwell. The Germans, on the contrary, understand by 
Kultur an intimate union between themselves and the natural 
forces of the Universe whose action they alone intuitively appre- 
hend, and a human discipline designed to utilise those forces. 
This is why Germans feel that they are closer than other peoples 
to the primitive world, and return to it more easily as to the 
fount of their own genius. 

Hence the remarkable consistency of German ideas and aims 
since Fichte assured his fellow-countrymen that they are the 
original human stock speaking an original tongue which gives 
them access to the forces of nature and makes of them “ The 
People ” who are entitled to rule the earth. And it was to this 
fundamental divergence between the aims of the West and the 
aims of German Kultur that the wisest statesman of modern 
Europe, the late President Masaryk, alluded when he adjured 
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his own people to make “ Jesus, not Czsar”’ their exemplar and 
to choose the ideal of humaneness rather than the ideal of 
domination. 

Summary of Discussion. 

Dr. Goocu said that, like the lecturer, he had given over half his 
life to the study of German history and ideas. He agreed with the 
lecturer’s underlying assumption that the Germans were a very great 
and a very formidable race who might be liked or disliked but 
could never be ignored. The historical importance of Frederick the 
Great had been rightly emphasised. He had put Prussia “‘ on the 
map.” Lord Rosebery had called him the patron saint of Germany. 
The lecturer had rightly pointed out that the governing principle of the 
whole of the forty-six years of the reign of Frederick the Great had been 
raison d'état. The man who had begun with the rape of Silesia and 
followed this up by the partition of Poland stood as a very master of the 
Macchiavellian art. There had seemed to be, however, a slight sugges- 
tion in the address that this principle of raison d'état, if not confined to 
Prussia, was at any rate more effectively and intensively practised 
there. That there was something almost uniquely realistic and 
ruthless in the long tradition of Frederician and post-Frederician diplo- 
macy was a matter of fact. But raison d’état had been the religion of 
statesmen since the coming of the modern State round about 1500, and 
ruthless and realistic as Frederick the Great had been, he had been no 
more so than Richelieu, who as a Cardinal of the Roman Church had 
supported the Protestant cause in the Thirty Years’ War. Cavour had 
said : ‘‘ What rascals we should be if we did for ourselves what we do 
for our country’s sake.” 

There was one consideration of governing significance when an 
attempt was being made to understand the mentality of the men who 
had made Prussia and through Prussia Germany, namely that, unlike 
Great Britain, France, Spain, Italy, all of whom in different degrees 
had had the inestimable blessing of what the French called natural 
frontiers, Germany had had nothing of the sort. If they were ever to 
form a nation State, which had not occurred until 1870, this could only 
come into existence and remain in existence on the basis of a very 
strong and rigid and centralised rule. Although the speaker detested 
the Potsdam spirit, without it there would have been no modern 
Prussia, no modern Germany, and although those who were not citizens 
of that country might consider that this would indeed have been a 
mercy, they should remember when trying to understand the German 
mentality that to the Germans the matter did not look the same. 

The lecturer had been right in emphasising not the novelty but the 
relative antiquity not only of the racial superiority complex but also of 
the pan-German doctrine. There was, however, a very great difference 
between the ideology of dreamers and writers from Fichte onwards to 
Chamberlain and the official acceptance and application of such doc- 
trines by the people in power. The first ruler of Germany ever to 
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defend pan-Germanism was Hitler. Pan-Germanism had been con- 
tained in books and in the press, and had been voiced on platforms, but 
there had never been a pan-German at the helm before to-day. 

The speaker had been a little surprised not to hear more about 
Bismarck. He had been ruthless and realistic, and had never pre- 
tended to be anything else; but it would be impossible really to under- 
stand his greatness unless it were realised that this great man of war, 
after he had reached his goal, became and remained a great man of 
peace. When he had got what he wanted he had stopped. He had 
preached and practised the doctrine of limited liability, thereby 
showing that he was great in victory and accomplishment as well as 
great in endeavour and aspiration. The Kaiser had never been a pan- 
German. What made Hitler so much more dangerous than anybody who 
had ever had German power concentrated in their hands—and power 
was in his hands to-day to a greater extent than it had been in the hands 
of Frederick the Great, who, though also head of the State, the Govern- 
ment and the Army, had been the ruler of only six million Germans, 
whereas Hitler was the ruler of seventy-three millions—was that he 
was the first man on the German throne really to believe in pan- 
Germanism with all the fanatical intensity of one whose sincerity was 
not doubted even by his greatest opponent. 


PROFESSOR TOYNBEE said that the lecturer had brilliantly proved 
that the Germans were the silliest nation in Europe, but to be silly was 
not to differ from any of the other nations. The last speaker had 
pointed out that raison d’état had by no means been invented by 
Frederick the Great, and surely the present nationalism in Germany 
was neither peculiar to the Germans nor their invention. Probably the 
English and the French had had a great deal more to do with it than the 
Germans, and, as the lecturer had pointed out, an Englishman had 
invented the particularly pernicious form of racial nationalism from 
which they were now suffering. Germany was rather like the type of 
convex mirror which distorted the features and showed the caricaturist 
how to get to work. For instance, there were discreet English and 
American expressions for some of the very foolish German thoughts 
mentioned during the address. ‘‘ Geopolitical predestination ” had 
been called by the Americans “ the manifest destiny ’’ of the American 
people to be the master nation of the whole of the New World, and 
“‘ Aryan superiority ” was called “the white man’s burden ’”’ by the 
English. 

The last speaker had pointed out the comforting fact that there had 
been famous German statesmen in modern history who had had limited 
aims. Frederick’s aims had been limited. He had been determined to 
raise his State to the position of a great Power, but there he had 
stopped. More than a hundred years lay between the end of the 
Seven Years’ War and the beginning of the first of Bismarck’s wars. 
And Bismarck’s aims, too, had certainly been limited. Bismarck’s 
greatness had consisted in his knowing exactly what he wanted, in 
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getting it and then in stopping instead of trying to grasp more. During 
about two-thirds of his political career he had simply been defending 
what he had previously conquered. His aim had been to unite with 
Prussia the mosaic of small States in the south and south-west of 
Germany which had been left by the peace settlement of 1815, and 
thereby to create a limited German national State. So moderate had 
been his aims that he had deliberately left out Austria, not wishing to 
attempt the task of breaking up another great Power. Down to 1870, 
if anyone had been asked which was the really ambitious national State 
constituting a threat to the liberties of Europe, they would have 
mentioned, not the Prussians, but the French. The speaker possessed 
a map published by an English newspaper at the time of the Franco- 
Prussian War, on which the anticipated war area had been printed in 
red and the rest in black; and this red patch covered, not the French 
territory on which the fighting afterwards took place, but the Prussian 
Rhineland and the Bavarian Palatinate, because it had been assumed 
that France would fight her war on German soil as she had done in the 
past almost invariably for two centuries. It had never been thought 
that the French would give up the idea of domination; and yet, to do 
them justice, they had given it up after 1870. Therefore it was not 
impossible that the Germans in their turn, might give up their dreams 
of world conquest. 

Finally, what had given Bismarck his chance had been a geo- 
graphical vacuum created by the previous general peace settlement. 
Between 1815 and the eighteen-sixties the great vacuum in Europe 
had been in Western Germany and in Italy. To-day the vacuum had 
shifted eastwards, and it now lay between Germany on the one side and 
Russia on the other. This vacuum did give Hitler, on a much larger 
scale, the sort of opportunity which Bismarck had had in the middle of 
the last century. The danger was that if Germany did expand into the 
vacuum, as Bismarck had done on a smaller scale, then, after this 
second expansion into Central and Eastern Europe, she would be a 
Power vastly greater than any other single Power in Europe and would 
be equal to at least two of the largest Powers together. This would 
completely upset the balance of power in Europe, and would upset it at 
a time when the world was most desperately in need of order through 
some kind of unification, and had apparently made a failure of the 
attempt to get this through the League of Nations by agreement 
between sovereign States. This had created a formidable political 
vacuum to match the geographical vacuum in Eastern Europe. The 
need for unification was so desperate that Hitler’s antique plan of 
unifying the world by force had a chance of fulfilling, in a very crude 
way, the present crying need of the world. If the unification of the 
world could not be brought about by agreement, Hitler would have a 
very good chance of realising it through force. 


CoLoneEL G. F. B. TURNER said that he had followed with complete 


agreement the lecturer’s address. He was not anti-German or pro- 
Z2 
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French but pro-British. From January 1920 to December 1925 he had 
been a member of the Military Inter-Ally Commission of Control in 
East Prussia and during the six years he had spent in K6nigsberg had 
had many opportunities of studying the mentality of the German people. 
As the lecturer had indicated there had been no change in their men- 
tality for the last two hundred years. It was very necessary that that 
mentality should be understood. The speaker was appalled by the 
pro-German feeling in Great Britain due to lack of understanding. 
People were ready to make excuses for German breaches of the Peace 
Treaties, German rearmament, etc., and recently the London Press had 
been flooded with appreciations of what was, in the speaker’s opinion, 
a most dangerous book written by a servant of the Government, 
Major-General Temperley, who for ten years had been Military Adviser 
at Geneva. In this book General Temperley, after saying that he had 
done all in his power to suppress the production of the French Secret 
Dossier, had then thrown on the French the whole blame for the failure 
of the Disarmament Conference and the subsequent rearmament of 
Germany. The Secret Dossier was a statement compiled by the 
French giving instances of the German breaches of the Peace Treaty 
and was, in General Temperley’s own words, ‘‘ undoubtedly a very 
complete indictment of German good faith.” 

In 1923 the speaker when revising and bringing up to date the 
report of the Commission in East Prussia had come across a passage 
written by his predecessor which he transcribed, and which stated that 
“ the greatest difficulty which the Commission had had to face had been 
the obstinacy and bad faith of the East Prussian coupled with the fact 
that apparently all German officers were prepared to tell deliberate 
untruths for the good of the Fatherland.” This statement was 
thoroughly justified. The fatal mistake made by the British Govern- 
ment throughout had been in placing any reliance on the word of 
Germany. He agreed with General Temperley that if the Germans 
could not be trusted it made negotiations very difficult if not impossible, 
but the fact was that the Germans could not be trusted. Hitler would 
keep his word until it suited him to break it. The French knew this 
and acted accordingly. We knew it, but pretended otherwise. 

In February 1925 the speaker had been one of three thousand 
people listening to Dr. Eckener’s description of his first flight to 
America. The thunderous applause which had greeted statements by 
subsequent speakers that Germany’s future was in the air; that it was 
in and through the air that she was going to win back all that she had 
lost ; and that it was the duty of everyone in Germany to make himself 
or herself air-minded, had orientated his thoughts in a direction he had 
never had reason to alter. What was the meaning of British endeavours 
to strengthen her Air Force, her Air Raid Precautions and the 
strengthening of her defences generally? Was she afraid of attack 
from Switzerland, Denmark, Holland, Belgium or France or even 
Italy? His audience knew perfectly well that there was only one 
country which could contemplate with any prospect of success an 
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attack on Great Britain, and that was the country which was trying to 
lull us into a state of complacency. Bismarck had said that there was 
no country so easy to deceive as England. Lord Roberts had said 
thirty years ago that Germany would strike when Germany’s hour had 
struck. Germany could not be trusted. When she had consolidated 
her position in Central Europe and started to press her claim to the 
colonies we should stand fast and make no concessions of any sort. For 
that way would lie our ruin. 


Mr. RENNIE SMITH said that the lecture was the fifth in a series 
which had a particular bearing on British foreign policy.t It could be 
linked up with the first lecture of the series. It had been a lecture of 
fact-finding. The first of the series had been in part historical, but 
mainly concerned with the contemporary European map and some 
anticipation of the future. In the fact-finding of the present address 
was a deep underpinning with regard to the character of contemporary 
Germany from history. After devoting four and a half years exclu- 
sively to the study of the character of the new Germany and trying to 
provide a documentation which might be of some small service in the 
education of the British nation, the speaker had a deep sense of how 
necessary it was for Great Britain to make up her mind in the light of 
the facts as to the real situation. What was the nature of the problem ? 
There was nothing in the present conduct of foreign affairs to show that 
the Government were even grounded on the matter. 

The statement by Dr. Gooch concerning Bismarck and the Emperor 
did not undermine any of the substance of the lecturer’s address. 
If Bismarck had not been a pan-German it had been for reasons of 
statesmanship. He had been quiet from 1878 until 1890 for reasons of 
satiation, but had then given a lead for an overseas empire. If 
the Kaiser had not been a pan-German he had been surrounded by 
and saturated with immensely powerful forces working for pan- 
Germanism. 

It was necessary to realise in view of the facts presented by the 
lecturer that the aspirations and the psychological position of the 
Germans had not been born or created with the coming of Adolf Hitler. 
If this could be agreed upon, the audience, as a microcosm of the nation, 
would have made an immense step forward. The British Cabinet was 
deeply divided, so was the Government and so was the nation, because 
they were not agreed with regard to the facts, and for this reason the 
speaker wished to express his admiration and gratitude to the lecturer 
for the factualness of his address. 


Mr. W. J. Rose recalled Burke’s famous statement : “‘ You cannot 
bring an indictment against a whole nation.” He had been a student 
in Leipzig at the time when the notorious pan-German historian, 
Lamprecht was teaching. But there had been another historian, 


1 See the paper on “ The Issues in British Foreign Policy ’’ published in the 
May-June 1938 number of the Journal. 
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Brandenburg, who had hated Lamprecht and all his works. The 
tragedy of the present situation was that the power which had passed 
into Hitler’s hands was so great that all those more liberal lines 
through German thought were unable to make themselves felt. 
The speaker did not think it was quite true to say that Bismarck 
had stopped his aggression in 1871. In his war on the Catholic Church 
he had tried to do what Hitler had now taken on and what, through 
the conditions prevailing to-day, he looked as if he might carry through. 
Bismarck had failed. In the ’sixties he had achieved everything which 
he had set out to do. In the ’seventies and ’eighties, however, he had 
failed in almost everything which he had set out todo. Two and a half 
million Polish Catholics in Pomerania and Poznania had been a sort of 
nightmare to him from 1863 onwards. Bismarck had never got over 
his fear of the Poles in Prussia as the spearhead of another faith, viz. of 
Catholicism. Perhaps fear of this sort was unjustified, but one saw 
something very like it in the Nazi campaign against the Church to-day. 


Miss NESTI SANDERS said that she entirely agreed with the lecturer’s 
address. The other day a German had been speaking on German aims 
in Europe. Apparently, according to the agreement made with 
Mussolini in Rome, Hitler was to have a free hand right down the 
Danube Basin to the Black Sea which would mean his taking the 
Roumanian oil-fields and then the Ukraine, the granary of Europe. 
This would give Germany a complete hegemony in Europe and she 
would probably extend her power to Asia. In such a case the other 
European nations would be in such an inferior position that life would 
be unbearable. 


Mr. GATHORNE-HarpDy (in the Chair) said that the historical aspect 
of the lecture was of great importance because there were two schools 
of thought in Great Britain on the subject of Germany. One attributed 
the rise of Hitler and his present attitude to the Peace Treaties and 
considered that when these grievances were settled Germany would be 
perfectly amenable. The other school of thought, in the words of a 
recent book by Mr. F. A. Voigt,! considered that only the shallowest 
understanding would see the National Socialist Revolution as a result 
of Versailles. It was the nightmare of German genius come true in 
which Versailles had been but an incident, the War but an episode. 
The historical survey given by the lecturer would agree with the second 
thesis. 


Mr. WICKHAM STEED, in reply to the first speaker, said he had been 
trying to explain the consistency of German aims throughout a certain 
period; naturally, it had been impossible to give a complete analysis of 
German history in the time. He had not wished to imply that the 
Germans alone practised the raison d’état. Most other States had 


1 Unto Cesar, by F. A. Voigt. (London, 1938.) 
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practised it, but there was not another people who had produced 
philosophers of the first rank, of the eminence of Fichte and Hegel, who 
had provided philosophical justification for the raison d’état and taught 
it to their peoples. 

The lecturer agreed with the fifth speaker that there was another 
Germany. The whole tragedy of Germany had been that the Liberal 
feeling which had started the movement for German unity which led up 
to the Parliament of Frankfurt, had been fruitless until it had been 
translated into blood and iron by Bismarck with the enthusiastic 
support of the German people. Therefore when speaking of Germany it 
was necessary to consider the effective tendencies which dominated the 
State. Bismarck had not been a pan-German in the ordinary sense of 
the word. He had not joined the Austrian pan-Germans for the reason 
that he needed Austria-Hungary as an ally. When Austria-Hungary 
had begun to break up it had been another matter. Bismarck had not 
always been consistent. He had opposed Liberalism and Parliamen- 
tary ideas as long as he was Chancellor. But after his fall in 1890 the 
lecturer had heard him speak in impassioned tones of the necessity for 
parliamentary means of curbing the power of the Crown. Concerning 
William II, the lecturer advised the audience to get the volume of 
correspondence between William II and Houston Chamberlain, where 
they would see the approval and affirmation by the former of the latter’s 
pan-German fanaticism. It was, however, true that one could not bring 
an indictment against a whole people. The lecturer believed that 
to-day, in spite of the Anschluss, more than half the German people 
were opposed to Hitler, but they dared not and could not say one word. 
Great Britain would help that better part of the German people by 
refusing resolutely to be bamboozled or hoodwinked by Hitler, and by 
upholding the principles which were the very foundations of Great 
Britain and the British Commonwealth of Nations. It was true that 
many eminent people, Germans among them, had severely criticised the 
doctrines of Fichte and Hegel; but it should be remembered that these 
were the doctrines and the policy of the present German Government, 
and they were in the hands of the man who, the first speaker had rightly 
said, held more power than any German since Frederick the Great. 
The lecturer considered the situation really dangerous. He did not yet 
consider it hopeless, but it would become so unless the British people 
tried to ally their own minds with the truth, historical and philosophical, 
about Germany and her aims, and refused to be misled by propaganda 
of any kind. Great Britain was to-day almost the only active warden 
and trustee of the future of Western civilisation. 





ROUMANIA TO-DAY! 


Dr. GERHART LUETKENS 


RouMANIA is mainly an agricultural country, and she is a 
country and a nation in the making. Three-quarters of the 
population are agricultural; 84 per cent. of the farmers, about 
three million and a quarter small peasants, have holdings of less 
than eleven acres and on the average of about four acres and a 
half. Agricultural technique is rather primitive, and the average 
yield per hectare is very low. Often enough the peasants do not 
even possess animals. In 1935 a survey covering a hundred and 
fifty thousand peasant holdings showed that more than one 
third owned no cow, 37 per cent. no draught animal, and nearly 
half of them either no sheep or a single pig. No wonder, then, 
that in many villages, even large ones, you do not even find a 
small general store. The peasants cannot afford to have bread 
regularly ; meat is a rare dish on their table and often enough 
the ordinary diet of mamaliga, a sort of maize-grits, is broken 
only at Easter time. In the wide, treeless plains of Bessarabia, 
the Dobruja and other sections of the country, the peasants, 
even the less primitive Germans and Bulgarians, burn dung to 
heat their homes in winter time, and fertilising is generally un- 
known except in the districts formerly belonging to the Habsburg 
Monarchy. In the outskirts of the towns, the markets of which 
bring some ready money into the pockets of the peasants, one is 
constantly accosted for a Kibrit, a match, for even this is a 
luxury, and in many villages women still use flint to light the 
fire. The long and bitterly cold winter months are passed with 
little to do except to sit in the “‘ pubs”’ or do needlework. 

Pellagra, tuberculosis and dipsomania are widespread. And 
even such diseases as leprosy and trachoma are endemic in some 
parts of the country. As a Roumanian likes to look clean and 
tidy, this is clearly a symptom of poverty and lack of medical 
attendance. Their traditional artistic skill is well known from the 
beautifully embroidered garments made, even by men, during 


1 This paper was delivered at a meeting at Chatham House on February 14th, 
1938, with Sir Andrew McFadyean in the Chair. The author has since revised 
it for publication in this issue by eliminating allusions which were topical when 
the meeting was held. 
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the long months of winter leisure. Considerable differences, of 
course, prevail between the sections of the country, but on the 
whole it may safely be said that a considerable part of the 
agrarian population lives near starvation level. 

The Roumanian peasant is a peaceful and honest man. One 
is constantly struck by his tranquillity. Even when dancing the 
Hora, the slow-moving dance found everywhere on the Balkan 
peninsula, there is something subdued about the people, and the 
long centuries of serfdom and warfare seem still to be fresh in 
their memories. Fear of the police and the tax-collector is 
much alive in them. I shall never forget the expression of de- 
spair and the plea for clemency in the eyes of the whole group of 
peasants who had damaged my car when I uttered the word 
“ Jendarm.”’ 

It is, then, not astonishing that the urban upper classes are 
afraid that the country may be drifting towards an explosion. 
Peasant revolts have been rare in Roumanian history, they have 
never resorted to violence except when driven to despair. But 
recently antagonism between town and countryside has become 
one of the main social and economic issues. Moreover, the 
peasants’ demand for “‘ Law and Order ”’ amounts to nothing less 
than a revolution against the customary administrative practices. 
So far the interests of the rural population have been utterly 
neglected. The Agrarian Reform, it is true, distributed the land 
in order to appease the social unrest after the War, but very little 
has been done since then to raise the standard of the new owners. 

One of the political concepts is that every effort should be 
directed towards developing agriculture on modern lines. This 
would include tasks so primitive as the institution of a land 
register or the consolidation of the holdings, the creation of 
proper credit facilities, and the change from cereal-growing to 
diversified crops and live-stock raising. Those who advocate 
such a course are of opinion that industry could not solve the 
fundamental problems of the country, namely the misery of the 
peasantry and the agrarian overpopulation. As to industry, 
they hold that only such branches should be developed as can be 
supplied with the necessary raw materials in the country. Pro- 
tective tariffs and monopolies they regard as economically un- 
sound, because they would lower still further the standard of life 
of the peasants. Foreign capital, they think, should be raised, 
but only for profitable investment, and not to cover budgetary 
deficits. Before the new Constitution was proclaimed at the 
end of February 1938 and all political parties were dissolved, 
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this policy was advocated by the National Peasant Party which 
had come into being through a combination of the peasants of 
old Roumania and the Roumanian Nationalist Party of Tran- 
sylvania. Maniu was their leader. The Transylvanian wing 
consisted mainly of peasants, but all strata of the population, 
townspeople and intellectuals, were represented in it. It was 
ideally designed as a nucleus aiming at the emancipation of the 
Roumanian people, which in the Old Kingdom had been ruth- 
lessly ruled by an oligarchy of botars and politicians. The tradi- 
tion of the Transylvanian party leaders and, to a large extent, 
of the whole Transylvanian population is of Western origin. By 
gathering the peasants of the Regat and of Bessarabia into their 
political organisation, the National Peasant Party and their 
Western ideas gained a platform from which they had a chance 
to enter Roumania’s political life from within. 

Western Liberalism was the driving-force within the cultured 
class of the country from the time of the struggle for independence. 
Yet Roumania could hardly be considered as a country of what 
we might call “‘European type.’’ When people there talk of 
Europe, they still have the feeling that they are speaking of another 
part of the world, actually the part lying beyond Budapest. 
With respect to political life, Western ideas would presuppose 
some underlying spiritual unity of the population at large. Such 
is hardly to be expected with peasants who but a short time ago 
were still semi-serfs, held together by the State and the Orthodox 
Church. Where was a new denominator, so indispensable for 
the formation of a modern state, to be found, when such large 
and different sections were added to the territory of old Rou- 
mania as former Russian Bessarabia, former Austrian Bucovina, 
former Bulgarian Dobruja, former Hungarian Transylvania and 
Banat? The Orthodox Church could not be of much help. 
The Church, it is true, has been in all Eastern States the last 
protection of the nation and of its civilisation. Under modern 
conditions, however, its organisation is badly adapted to such a 
task, because the ‘“‘ Black ”’ clergy, 7.e., the lower clergy, who 
come into personal contact with the laity, are generally little 
educated, and in the villages not much above peasant standard. 
They are prepared to appeal more to superstitious than to moral 
intellectual impulses. 

When Transylvania became united with old Roumania, even 
the relative religious unity of the country as a whole came to an 
end. In the past there were Jews in Roumania and some 
smaller religious communities. Now about one-third of the 
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population belongs to other denominations than the Orthodox 
Church, such as the Greek Catholics, Roman Catholics, Calvinists, 
Lutherans, etc., mostly living in the newly acquired territories. 
At the same time, Roumania has become a country with strong 
national minorities, part of which had already a definite national 
consciousness. I shall give a rapid survey of this problem, 
which may become of still greater political importance than it 
has been up to the present. 

More than one quarter of the population belongs to national 
minorities. There are about 1,400,000 Hungarians, 750,000 
Germans, Bulgarians, Ukrainians, Russians, etc., and about 
800,000 Jews, half a million of whom live in the new parts of the 
country. The status of the Jews has been of international con- 
cern since Roumania became independent. All European Powers 
repeatedly insisted that full citizenship should be given to them. 
Roumania, however, always evaded the fulfilment of her pledges. 
The Jews settle mainly in the northern districts of Roumania, 
namely in Bessarabia, Bucovina, Moldavia, the Maramures 
region of Transylvania and on the Roumanian—Hungarian border 
in the towns of Oradia, Arad and Timesoara. As they were not 
entitled to hold rural property until the end of the World War, 
the Jews are mainly occupied in small trades and crafts, industry 
and banking and in the professions. I have, however, seen 
Jewish peasants in Bessarabia. As small money-lenders to the 
peasantry they are easily made the object of hostility. 

The Treaties of Ig19 seemed definitely to settle this vexatious 
question. They stipulated full equality of political and civil 
rights for all citizens of the new State without distinction of race, 
language and religion. Furthermore, it was expressly said in 
another article that all persons born on Roumanian territory 
should ipso facto become Roumanian citizens, and that all Jews 
inhabitating any Roumanian territory should be naturalised, if 
they had no other citizenship. 

The strongest minority of German stock are the so-called 
Saxons of Transylvania; brought into the country by Hungarian 
kings in the twelfth century, they are now peasants and burghers 
of the towns. On the whole the Saxons are a prosperous people, 
interested in manufacture and trade, of a rather high cultural 
standard, and strongly rooted in their national and religious 
tradition. The so-called Swabians in the Banat around Time- 
soara are equally a prosperous community, of Catholic faith and 
preponderantly agricultural occupation. Although up to the War 
they were not too conscious of their nationality and were notice- 
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ably absorbed by the Magyars, they are now opposed to becoming 
Roumanised. The other Swabian groups in Bessarabia and the 
Dobruja, brought there by the Russian Czar to open the 
plains shortly after 1800, are of more primitive standing both 
economically and culturally. 

The largest minority is the Hungarian. The Szekler com- 
munity, about half a million people, are an agricultural group 
settled\on the Western slopes of the Carpathian mountains as a 
ifn They are strongly rooted in Hungarian tradition 
as you’see from their beautiful handicraft in embroidery and 
wood-carving. Their more urban co-nationals live near the 
Hungarian border in and around the towns of Cluj, Oradea, Arad 
and Timesoara. The many Transylvanian Jews mostly consider 
themselves to be Hungarians. The Hungarian minority strongly 
adheres to its nationality: the fact that it is impossible for even 
a Saxon of the upper classes to join a Hungarian club in those 
towns, to say nothing of a Roumanian, provides an illustration 
of this. 

Apart from the Orthodox Church and the State organisation 
itself, there was in old Roumania another tendency which aimed 
at giving the country spiritual unity. Professor Jorga, the emi- 
nent Roumanian historian, tried to show that the Roumanians, 
if not of pure Roman origin, were so strongly rooted in Latin 
tradition that they could be regarded as a neo-Latin nation, 
i.e., a nation of Western European tradition and make-up. 
Actually, the Roumanian intelligentsia was swept by Western 
Liberalism of French origin in the nineteenth century. The 
Roumanian language, with a considerable admixture of Slav, 
Thracian and Turk words, originates in the main from Latin, 
namely, the so-called latinum castrense. Roumanian Law, as 
conceived along the lines of the Code Napoleon, and literature 
and art were in constant contact with the West. Roumanians of 
the middle-classes went to study in Paris and went into the 
civil service or the professions on their return. Professor 
Jorga’s conception provided a real opportunity of moulding the 
national and social consciousness of the nation, but unfortunately 
the middle-classes were not able to fulfil in Roumania the 
task they have accomplished in other countries, because, as 
a French writer recently put it, there has been for a long time 
“yne sorte de dévaluation morale trop évidente de la classe 
dirigeante.’’ Professor Jorga himself, who, by the way, was 
tutor to the present King, was forced to realise this after the War. 
When his short premiership came to an end he confessed that he 
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had not known how politics were carried on in his country. 
Jorga, then, has gradually shifted towards regarding Italian 
Fascism as the re-birth of Latinism and the conception his own 
country should imitate. 

The Roumanian middle-class rose as a nationalist opposition 
to foreign domination. Independence being gained, they were 
bent on organising not a new economic system in industry or 
agriculture, but a political one. They required an easy flow of 
revenue by and from the State. With regard to public adminis- 
tration, the spoils system was the result to be expected, and 
graft its natural consequence. Politics in Roumania are re- 
garded as the business by the middle-classes and the political 
élite. In post-War times, the Liberal Party is, I think, a typical 
expression of this attitude. 

One should not judge the position too much from a Western 
point of view such as was implied, for instance, in Bismarck’s 
remark that those Roumanians wearing their shirt outside their 
trousers were honest, and those wearing it tucked inside were 
not, alluding to the old-fashioned Roumanian attire. Corrup- 
tion, though 2 legal offence, is not too strongly condemned in the 
eastern parts of the country, where many people take it casually 
and as a matter-of-fact. It is strongly objected to in Transyl- 
vania, where it is in striking contrast with the former adminis- 
tration of the Hapsburgs. 

Whereas the Roumanian middle-classes crowd into politics 
and public positions, the economic sphere proper has been left to 
foreigners and to the minorities, namely Greeks, Armenians, 
Austrians, Germans, Jews and the Saxons and Hungarians. The 
Roumanians never looked with favour upon this situation, 
and when public services and the professions could no longer 
absorb the younger generation, xenophobia increased consider- 
ably. Under the pressure of the intellectual proletariat a law 
was passed that business undertakings must not employ more 
than a certain proportion of people of non-Roumanian blood, 
and a short time ago it was decreed that not more than Io per 
cent. of the employees may be non-Roumanians. 

The traditional Roumanian middle class was, it appears, 
not very well fitted to become the rallying-point of a nation. 
Many of them, therefore, conceived the idea of building the 
country and the nation from the bottom, from the peasants. 
Their Western minds realised that democratic government, honest 
administration and respect for the minorities would have to be 
the aims they stood for. 
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Working along democratic Western lines through education 
and agricultural reform can only be conceived as a slow process. 
There are, however, people who want quick results, and the King 
is one of them. By many the King is considered as one of the 
most able politicians of the country. For him the making of the 
nation seems to be a task that must be tackled in an urgent and 
direct way. A strong administration and a strong army, in 
other words an autocratic régime, are to solve the fundamental 
problem of uniting the country. Would it solve also the problem 
of making a united nation? 

Here, however, another factor enters the scene. In the wake 
of the recent world economic crisis Roumania turned to industry. 
It is very difficult to get an exact idea of the extent to which 
industrialisation has so far been successful, and how far in 
more normal circumstances it will continue to be so. Statistics 
reveal that the index of industrial production rose from 100 to 
135 between 1928 and 1934. In the latter year the value of in- 
dustrial production, not taking into account mining and oil, 
amounted almost to 40 milliards, and last year it had already 
risen by more than 50 per cent. to 62 milliards. Industrialisa- 
tion, therefore, seems to have made considerable progress. The 
iron and metallurgical industry, and to a lesser degree the textile 
and chemical industries, are outstanding. In spite of this, 
however, the number of people industrially employed does not 
amount to much more than two hundred thousand. 

Industrialisation, of course, had far-reaching effects on the 
whole social and emotional life of the population at large. Taxes 
had to be increased. For instance, during the last three years, 
new taxes and fees have been raised to the amount of 23 milliards 
in the ordinary budget, not taking into account the manifold 
special funds which produce income of their own. Of these 
23 milliards more than 20 milliards came from indirect taxation. 

Industrialisation had, for a long time, the support of the 
Liberal Party, which, like all political parties, has now been 
dissolved. Their position, however, was paradoxical in a certain 
degree. They were traditionally in favour of high protective 
tariffs, monopolies, foreign loans to cover the deficits of the 
budget. Manufacturing had, originally, no specific appeal to 
the kind of bourgeoisie which they traditionally represented. 
Simultaneously with industry, however, a Roumanian middle- 
class proper, of the manufacturing type, was forging ahead, and 
they won a foothold within the Liberal Party, thereby loosening 
its coherence. Smaller groups, a little more to the Right, came 
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into existence. The common outlook and political contact 
existing between all such groups and the King, between their 
interests in promoting industry and the King’s desire for adminis- 
trative reorganisation of the country, is obvious. With the King 
the importance is stressed by his wish to strengthen the military 
power of the country. As it seems to me, one of the fundamental 
facts moulding present-day Roumania is this new sociological 
phenomenon. The most interesting expression this new bour- 
geoisie has so far found in Roumanian politics seems to be the 
so-called “‘ Court clique.’’ 

Everybody agrees that King Carol wants to play an active 
and, if possible, decisive réle in politics. To achieve his aims 
he had to have recourse to politicians who had already gained 
prestige, had been affiliated with parties and party politics, even 
if of the special Roumanian brand, and who were willing to work 
with him. They constitute the so-called Camarilla, a set of 
politicians, generals and industrialists, eager to assist the King, | 
bent on developing a domestic industry and on the unification 
of the country. Tatarescu, the last Premier of the Liberal Party ; 
Vaida-Voevod, leader of the ‘‘ Roumanian Front ’’ who formerly 
split from the Peasant Party; Goga; Professor Jorga, former 
tutor of the King; all of them friends of the King and on the best 
personal terms with the Camarilla. 

The social, economic and political tension gave rise to a new 
movement : the Iron Guard led by Codreanu. He is of Polish 
stock, a former student, and a pupil of Professor Cuza, the old 
anti-Jewish leader. Codreanu used to ride on a white horse and 
in national costume through the villages to appeal to the imagina- 
tion and the superstition of the peasants. He did not meet 
with much success then. Later, however, the Iron Guard was 
able to win a larger adherence. When the feeling of at least a 
certain social security was destroyed by the impact of the agri- 
cultural crisis and industrialisation, the intellectual proletariat 
and some of the small peasants began to rally around Codreanu’s 
leadership. His propaganda made the Court clique and cor- 
ruption the main target of his attack. The Iron Guard was 
definitely anti-Parliamentarian and Fascist. They wanted, on 
the other hand, to usurp the privileges and prerogatives held by 
the Crown. No wonder that the Iron Guard was disbanded soon 
after King Carol’s new Constitution had been proclaimed in 
February last. 

Recent events are not quite so dramatic as they appear to be. 
King Carol has actually ruled the country for years. The con- 
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stitutional régime has been shifting towards a royal dictatorship 
for a long time, and the break in foreign policy occurred in 1936, 
when M. Titulescu had to give up the Foreign Ministry. Accord- 
ing to the former Roumanian Constitution, the Chamber had to 
meet automatically on a certain date; the Budget had to be 
voted, and executive orders to be confirmed. On the other hand, 
the King appointed and dismissed the Ministers, dissolved and 
prorogued the Chambers, could sanction or reject a Bill and had 
legislative initiative. In Roumania elections were generally 
manipulated by the Government in power. Furthermore, the 
electoral law of 1926 actually gave a premium of about 30 per 
cent. of the seats to that party which had secured 40 per cent. of 
the votes. As the King had the right to nominate and to dismiss 
the Prime Minister, and as a Premier who had successfully carried 
an election could practically not be defeated in the Chamber, 
the King appears to have been constitutionally not too far from 
a semi-dictatorship. The judgment and calculations of the 
Crown always decided to a considerable extent who was to be in 
power. . 

After the War the Liberals, led by the Bratianu family, for 
all practical purposes ruled the country until 1928. Then the 
Peasant Party came into power. They won in the general 
election, the first and last free election ever held in Roumania, 
about 75 per cent. of the votes. There are good reasons to 
believe that ever since then the Peasant Party was sure of the 
support of the majority of the people. This is a point which 
seems to me of some importance. If that is true, there would 
have been no alternative government as long as the people had 
the chance of expressing their views in any democratic way. 

In 1925 the Liberals and the Bratianu family forced the then 
Crown Prince Carol to renounce the throne and to leave the 
country, because they were afraid that he might challenge their 
unrestricted party régime. When the Peasant Party came into 
power their leader, Maniu, soon brought Carol back to the throne. 
Maniu knew that there could not be a better future for the coun- 
try as long as the continuous rule of the Bratianus was not 
broken. The King agreed with Maniu in this respect, only to 
disagree on the constitutional question. Whereas Maniu wanted 
to arrive at a democratic and parliamentarian form of govern- 
ment, the King strove for an unrestricted autocratic régime on 
the Yugoslavian pattern. Maniu had to resign. The King suc- 
ceeded in finding a successor within Maniu’s own Party, Vaida- 
Voevod, who then founded the ‘‘ Roumanian Front.’’ Later on, 
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the Liberal Party experienced the same trouble when the King 
successfully set his nominee, Premier Tatarescu, against the 
party leader, Dinu Bratianu. 

During the last few years new movements on the Right have 
sprung up, viewed with favour by the King, who hoped to get 
their assistance. 

Maniu had opposed the Court clique because it blocked the 
way towards what he considered to be necessary for the country. 
Codreanu took the same line of attack against the Court clique, 
obviously with a view to appealing to the peasants and to the 
anti-Jewish tendencies in the country. Threatened by these 
two forces, by the democrat Maniu and by the Fascist Codreanu, 
the King made up his mind to block the way for either of them, 
and to establish definitely the position he had been striving for 
since he came to the throne. The King suspended the Constitu- 
tion and had the election called off. When, finally, the new 
Constitution was adopted on February 24th, it was, in my 
opinion, just the consequence that was logically to be expected 
from what had happened before. 

What social forces are behind the King? The Orthodox 
Church, the Army and those groups which have long supported 
the King’s policy. The future will have to show whether the 
people will definitely rally around the new Government and that 
section of the bourgeoisie which up to now has found its political 
expression in the Camarilla. 

In conclusion I shall try to give an outline of the basic prob- 
lems of Roumania’s foreign policy. The bad economic situation 
of the peasants and the social tension resulting therefrom keep the 
urban strata of the population apprehensive lest the peasants might 
revolt. In foreign policy this apprehension is transformed into 


fear of Russia. This apprehension is felt by those who formerly | 


belonged to the Parties on the Right and, partly, to the Liberals ; 
the Peasants and a section of the former Liberals do not share it, 
but desire normal relations with their northern neighbours. 

Secondly, as the country needs foreign capital for the develop- 
ment of its agriculture, for industrialisation or armaments, or for 
covering its budgetary deficits, co-operation with France and 
Great Britain is looked for, since the Western European States 
are the only countries in a position to provide it. 

Thirdly, Roumania has a considerable surplus production of 
cereals, and, like all the Danubian States, she has for years met 
with difficulties in its disposal. In the last few years Roumania 
has become to a certain extent economically dependent on foreign 
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trade with Germany, which relieved her of the surplus by buying 
considerable quantities of grain. 

Finally, Roumanian foreign policy has so far not shown much 
disposition to come to an agreement with Hungary with respect 
to the minority in Transylvania. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Mr. R. J. E. Humpnureys said that he had lived twelve years in 
Roumania, and had lately come from that country. He, himself, had 
found the Roumanian peasants a rather happy folk. Roumania, 
although regarded by some as a small country, was somewhat larger 
than Great Britain and Ireland, with 18 million inhabitants, and con- 
tained wonderful agricultural riches, abundant fish in the Danube, 
mineral wealth, oil, etc. The real trouble about Roumania was that 
she was only sixty years old. She was judged by the standards of 
Great Britain and France, for example, and her politicians were ex- 
pected to be as honest as theirs, but it should be remembered that a 
hundred years ago there had been corruption even in the British 
Parliament. Now the King had taken the power into his own hands, 
but whether he would be able to make things work remained to be 
seen. A German diplomat had told the speaker frankly that Rou- 
mania was a very wealthy country which Germany would like to have, 
and ought to have, and was going to have. Probably he had been 
speaking from an economic standpoint. A lady whom the speaker 
had questioned on the subject had said that she did not think that the 
Roumanians would mind German rule. The really interesting question 
was : What was Germany going to do with Roumania ? 


Dr. LUETKENS replied that, looking at the map, he could not find 
any direct connection between Germany and Roumania, because 
between Germany and Roumania lay at least two if not three other 
countries.? 


Mr. HENRY ARMITSTEAD said that the condition of Roumania 
to-day seemed to be somewhat similar to the condition of Russia before 
the War. He believed that the peasantry in Russia formed about 
80 per cent. of the population, and also that the bourgeoisie in Russia 
formed a very small percentage of the population, just as in Roumania. 
The third similarity in the present position was the continued tendency 
of the Czar to obtain supreme control and suppress the Duma. 


Dr. LUETKENS replied that the important difference between 
Russia in 1917 and Roumania to-day was that in the former country 
the peasants had not had their own land, whereas in Roumania, after 
the World War, the land had been distributed, so that the peasants 
now owned their own property. For this reason there were no signs 
that they had communistic tendencies. 


1A trade agreement was signed between Roumania and Germany on June 
21st, 1938, settling trade questions which had arisen since the Anschluss. 
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A MEMBER said that he felt the lecturer had left an impression that 
the ordinary Roumanian priest was rather less educated than he really 
was. The clergy of Transylvania were by no means so uneducated as 
those whom he had described, and the Primate, who had, unwisely, 
the speaker thought, accepted the position of Prime Minister, could 
not in any way be regarded as uneducated. Thirty years ago he had 
enjoyed the confidence of Franz Ferdinand, and he was cultured and 
had considerable ability. There were many members of the Orthodox 
Church, particularly Hungarians, who were very well-educated. They 
had a tradition of democracy combined with Calvinistic influences 
which had come to them from Hungary, the tradition of the election 
of the priests by the people, of the Bishops by the priests, and a national 
Synod and Assembly. There was a considerable section of the laity 
concerned with the affairs of the Church, and the result was an 
altogether healthy combination of democracy and careful control of 
dogma by the Episcopate and the high authorities, one of the most 
interesting experiments in Church government in Europe. 


Dr. LUETKENS replied that in speaking of the Church he had only 
been referring to the Black clergy, as opposed to the White clergy, 
the Bishops and monks. He had wished to point out the difference 
between them, and the importance of the fact that it was the Black 
clergy who were in touch with the people. 


Mr. ISRAEL COHEN said he was sorry that the lecturer had 
not dwelt a little more on that aspect of the Roumanian question 
which had bulked more largely in the public eye recently, namely the 
Jewish question. The attitude of M. Goga’s Government in this 
connection was an illustration of the national custom of corruption to 
which reference had been made. Those familiar with Roumanian 
history would remember the important part played by Bismarck and 
Disraeli at the Congress of 1878 in trying to obtain the emancipation 
of the Jews in Roumania. They would also know that until the 
outbreak of the War in 1914 not more than about three hundred Jews 
altogether, natives of Roumania, had obtained naturalisation. At 
the time of the Goga Government a great deal had been heard about 
the mass invasion of so-called undesirable immigrants into Roumania. 
M. Goga had magnified the number of Jews in the country up to 
1,500,000. The lecturer had correctly stated that there were not 
more than 800,000 Jews altogether in Roumania. According to the 
Census taken in 1930, they did not form more than 4:2 per cent. of the 
total population, for, that population being 18 million, the Jews would 
be no more than 756,000 altogether. In view of these facts it was all 
the more deplorable that the politicians of that country had dealt 
with the Jewish question in the sinister and mischievous way which 
they had pursued since the end of the War. The Jews had been 
repeatedly blamed for all the evils which had come upon the country. 

The lecturer had been asked what Germany intended to do with 
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Roumania. He might have described what Germany had already 
done in that country. The Nazification of Roumania had been going 
on ever since 1933. The Swastika had been adopted by the National 
Christian Party even before the War, but latterly there had been a 
considerable dissemination of the Nazi doctrines and the establishment 
of a large number of anti-Semitic newspapers, about a hundred in all, 
twelve of which appeared in Bucarest alone. 


Mr. C. A. MACARTNEY said that he did hope that Great Britain was 
not going to repeat the error she had made when King Alexander had 
set up a dictatorship, by saying that King Carol was doing the best 
for his country. It was absolutely true that there was one Party in 
Roumania who enjoyed the support of the majority of the country; 
the National Peasant Party could have set up a perfectly stable 
government and governed Roumania very respectably if the King 
had supported them loyally with the forces at his disposal. He had 
deliberately prevented this from happening, and so brought about the 
dissolution of political life in his country, in order to place himself in an 
autocratic position. Incidentally up till a few years ago he had been 
responsible for the rise of the Iron Guard, until he had found that 
Codreanu was getting into a rival position as popular dictator. 

The first speaker had said that the difficulty was that Roumania 
was only sixty years old, but in the eyes of the greater part of the 
younger generation, not only the violent section but the idealists also, 
Roumania as a country had not yet been born. Before the War it 
had had half a century of nominal political independence, but in fact 
the wealth and power of the country, except that in the hands of the 
landowners, had been very largely controlled either by the foreign 
capitalists who owned the oil wells, or else by the Jews, who Roumania, 
rightly or wrongly, could not regard as part of herself. Then after 
the War had come a great increase of territory, and the Roumanians 
had found themselves everywhere in a slight numerical majority, but 
in the position of an economic and social proletariat. The moneyed, 
landowning, intellectual class had been the Magyars, the Russians, 
the Germans or the Jews. Ever since the War there had been, parallel 

‘with other political happenings, a movement of revolt amongst the 
Roumanians against such a state of affairs. It had taken a twofold 
form : that of the somewhat mystical semi-lunatic anti-Semitism run 
by Codreanu, who, in spite of this being the most popular part of his 
programme, had a certain amount of idealism in his ideas of appealing 
to the younger generation of Roumanians to unite to wipe out the 
regional differences, abolish corruption in the country and make them- 
selves worthy of the position which they ought to hold in the State. 
The other movement, which was not directed solely against the Jews 
but just as much against the Magyars, the Germans, etc., was a more 
general anti-minority spirit represented by M. Vaida-Voevod of the 
Roumanian Front. Those feelings were ones which no government 
could ignore. King Carol was not, even now, ignoring them. In the 
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programme issued on February roth, 1938, after the fall of the Goga 
Cabinet, could be found both the Codreanu—Goga idea and the special 
programme for making the Roumanians fit to occupy in the State the 
position which was rightfully theirs. Obviously this would mean 
reducing the share of the minorities in the economic life of the country. 

Incidentally Roumania had put herself, in this way, into an 
extremely difficult position, because although the Codreanu slogan was 
extremely popular with both Italy and Germany, and indeed designed 
to gain their favour, on the other hand the policy was largely directed 
against the Magyars, Italy’s special friends, and against the very 
wealthy German population in the country. The idea of putting a 
certain proportion of Roumanians into every business hit the Germans 
harder than any other minority, because they had always worked on 
the system of building up a purely national business entirely for them- 
selves, distributing the profits amongst the German institutions. If 
one of those business were forced to employ 80 per cent. of Roumanians 
and only 20 per cent. of Germans, the whole economic, cultural and 
social life of the Swabians and of the Saxons would be destroyed. 
What did Germany, and Italy too, think of this combination of an 
anti-Jewish policy on the one hand allied to an anti-German policy 
at the same time? 


Dr. LUETKENS replied that everything depended upon the manner 
in which the principles were brought into practice. 


QUESTION : What effect, if any, would recent developments in 
Roumania be likely to have upon Roumania’s relations with the Little 
Entente ? 


Dr. LUETKENS replied that he thought that the relations between 
Roumania and the other countries of the Little Entente would remain 
as they were as far as the question of Hungary was concerned. The 
object of the Little Entente had always been to deal with the Hungarian 
question. In all other political issues it had never been able to take 
a definite stand. 


Str ANDREW McFapyEAN (in the Chair) said that he was grateful 
to the last speaker for his question, because in their preoccupation 
with the very interesting internal situation in Roumania he felt that 
they might overlook a question of perhaps wider interest, Roumania’s 
relations with the Little Entente. From information received during 
the last year, the speaker thought that there was distinct readiness to- 
wards more cordial co-operation amongst the States in that part of 
Europe, for which an essential requisite would be a real understanding 
with Hungary, particularly on the part of Czechoslovakia. 

1 On August 4th, 1938, was published a Nationalities Statute containing liberal 


provisions regarding the rights of minority groups in Roumania in education, 
religion, and cultural affairs, in employment and in legal matters, 
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GENERAL 


I. WAR AND Democracy. By Various Writers, edited by E. F. M. 
Durbin and George Catlin. 1938. (London: Kegan Paul. 
8vo. viii + 360 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

THIS is a symposium by a group of Labour Party intellectuals 
on the causes and cure of war. It should not, however, be dismissed 
as a piece of party propaganda. Nearly all the writers have maintained 
a scientific approach; and the volume, though it reaches no very 
definite conclusions, should help both to stimulate and to clarify thought. 
The writers show a healthy and refreshing willingness to disagree with 
one another and with other members of the Party. 

The most substantial contribution is a joint one by Mr. Durbin and 

Dr. Bowlby on the psychological aspect of War. How far is War 
attributable to man’s natural pugnacity? Dr. Bowlby in an appendix 
collects ample material from the study of anthropoids, children and 
primitive man to prove that this pugnacity exists, and the main article 
carefully analyses the conditions in which it is provoked. There is 
much here to throw light on contemporary politics. Germans, having 
been bullied by the Allies, bully Jews; Italians and Japanese, feeling 
themselves slighted by the other Great Powers, work off the pugnacity 
thus aroused against Ethiopians and Chinese. Such reactions assume 
more sinister forms when they find expression not in individual, but in 
group, action: we readily do things for the sake of our group which 
we should consider criminal if we did them for ourselves. But this 
does not mean that nationalism is in itself either good or bad. 
‘“ War is due to nationalism, not because the nation state is either a peace- 
making or war-mongering form of organisation in itself . . . but because the 
triumph of aggressive impulses will always manifest itself in a group form, and 
the great group organisation of the age is the nation state.”’ 
Encouragement may be found in the fact that “ general desire for the 
common good ”’ is just as strong and natural as pugnacity, and that 
this desire is generally effective for far longer periods than the desire 
to fight. The article ends curiously with a plea for collective security, 
which comes in rather like Cato’s ceterum censeo, and has little to do 
with what has gone before. The need for discipline is admitted. 
Because you are afraid of creating dangerous repressions, you cannot 
allow either child or adult simply torun amok. But the conclusion that 
the way to discipline the dissatisfied Powers with the least risk of aggra- 
vating their repressions is for all the satisfied Powers to band together 
against them, is not one which will suggest itself to most thoughtful 
readers of the article. 

Mr. Ivor Thomas examines the causes of wars between 1815 and 
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1914. He believes that the causes were extremely varied, and that 
few if any of the important wars of the period had a specifically economic 
origin. He regards the Crimean War as the turning-point of the century. 
The breach between Austria and Russia opened the way for German 
expansion and the whole subsequent train of events. His judgment 
on Britain’s participation in the Crimean War is somewhat remarkable : 
It was the people of England who wanted the Crimean War. . . . Burke has 
declared that he knew not how to bring an indictment against a whole people. 
In the case of England, in the year before the Crimean War, it is difficult to 
know how to avoid doing so. 

This passage gives him an uncomfortable twinge when he comes to 
record the conclusion that “‘ demecracy is certainly one of the greatest 
safeguards of peace.’’ But, once more, the conclusions are in the nature 
of Party sugar to coat the less palatable medicine of the article itself. 
In fact, democracy, like nationalism, is in this respect neither good 
nor bad. There are peaceful and warlike democracies just as there are 
peaceful and warlike autocracies. 

Mr. Jay also rejects the view that the causes of war are exclusively 
and directly economic. But he soon becomes engrossed in the pastime 
of knocking down his pet Aunt Sallies. It is not true that rearmament 
is the only form of public works adopted by the Fascist States; it 
is not clear that President Roosevelt has really cured the slump ‘‘ by 
the simple process of printing dollars and putting them—by relief works 
of innumerable kinds—into the hands of those who had none’’; and it 
does not promote objective thinking to call the kind of nationalism you 
like “‘ patriotism ’’ and then slang the other kind. The next contributor, 
Mr. Fraser, has an easy wicket in attacking pacifism, and need not have 
over-stated his case. It is, for instance, not improbable that Haile 
Selassie would still be Emperor of Abyssinia if he had been a pacifist. 

Mr. Crossman is, as usual, provoking. He exaggerates wildly 
(“the British capitalist fears above all else the end of the present 
régimes in Germany, Italy and Japan ’’), and sometimes writes without 
thinking (Snowden’s “ easy victory ’’ over the French at The Hague 
in 1929 played into no German hands at all or, if into any, into those 
of Stresemann). But he has thought more deeply not only about 
fundamentals, but also about Party tactics, than any other contributor 
to the volume; and, if his essay is indicative of future trends within the 
Labour Party, it is of considerable importance. He sees the futility 
of an “anti-Fascist front,’’ of constant invocations of a manifestly 
impotent League, or of “ pledging ourselves to defend Austria and 
Czechoslovakia.”’ 

The difference between our policy and that of the Government is not that the 
one is rigid and doctrinaire while the other is opportunist. Both must be 
opportunist, but we should seize every opportunity to strengthen democracy in 
Europe, while they seek desperately to make gentlemen’s agreements with our 
enemies at the cost of our friends. 

When he comes to analyse the ways in which we can “ strengthen 
democracy ’’ abroad, Mr. Crossman’s main conclusion (apart from some 
unconvincing suggestions about propaganda) is that we must do so by 
example. ‘‘ The first thing Labour must do is to prove its capacity 
in domestic issues.’’ Other voices have recently been raised in Labour 
circles against the Party’s exclusive absorption in international politics ; 
and if these voices are heard, the Labour Party may find its way back, 
not only to the hearts of the electorate, but to a saner and more 
practical view of foreign policy. 
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Mr. Catlin sums up rather abstrusely. The most interesting part 
of his article is a polemic against Professor Laski’s argument of the 
“inevitability ’’ of war under capitalism. Inevitability, he writes, 
“is not a concept congenial to the English tradition, whether in phil- 
osophy or in politics.’’ In adding his voice to that of Mr. Crossman 
in a protest against a doctrinaire attitude to foreign affairs, Mr. Catlin 
does good service. E. H. Carr. 


2. PEACE WITH THE Dictators? By Sir Norman Angell. 1938. 
(London: Hamish Hamilton. 8vo. 328 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


THE first part of this book, which occupies about two-thirds of it, 
is couched in the form of an imaginary symposium, in which a German, 
an Italian, and a number of Englishmen discuss the problems of the 
current international situation. The pretence is, perhaps, not very 
convincing, and breaks down altogether when one of the debaters is 
allowed to quote nine printed pages from a book written by Sir Norman 
in 1918. The advantages of the method are, indeed, not altogether 
apparent. The exponents of views opposed to the author’s can readily 
repudiate the arguments of the puppet chosen to represent them, 
and the sparkling and pellucid stream of Sir Norman’s reasoning is 
glimpsed fragmentarily through an intervening screen of artificial 
trees. The final part, in which the author directly examines the pacifist 
position and summarises his conclusions, is much the most satisfactory. 
He deals here with peculiar effectiveness with the contention of Mr. 
Gerald Heard and Mr. Aldous Huxley, that non-resistance would not 
be exploited and constitutes the best defence. 

As all who know his writings would expect, Sir Norman has no 
difficulty in making a theoretically impregnable case for collective 
security as the best of all possible alternatives. Every nation would 
probably prefer to throw the burden of its defence on a mutual insurance 
corporation, rather than be forced to rely on its own expensive 
armaments. Within a special area, too, there may no doubt be a clear 
common interest to nip war in the bud, and in a selected club of 
nations, whose contribution to defence is approximately equal, it may 
be to the interest of each member to come to the rescue, in the hope 
of a similar service when he needs it. But, if ethical considerations 
are ignored, and the case built simply on interest, it looks very different 
in practice when the mutual insurance corporation includes hopeless 
weaklings and redoubtable fighters, and the members are called on to 
forfeit the support of the latter by helping the former. In a concrete 
case, moreover, it may be, for each nation, no longer a question of 
his defence at all. His defence is only immediately endangered if he 
implements his obligations: if he stands out, he remains at peace. 
There seems, in fact, no common interest except a desire for peace in 
the abstract, and this desire in itself militates against the fulfilment of 
an obligation to go to war. May not the solution be to restrict the 
scope and select the membership of the insurance society? We hope 
Sir Norman, in his next book, will deal with these practical aspects 
of the problem. G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY. 


3. THE Wortp’s Design. By Salvador de Madariaga. 1938. 
(London: George Allen and Unwin. 8vo. xx-+ 291 pp. 

Tos. 6d.) 
SENor DE Mapariaca’s book begins with ‘“‘ The Present Chaos ” 
and ends with ‘‘ The New Covenant.” His qualifications for the dis- 
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cussion of such a theme are of course unique. He has served as a 
Director in the Secretariat of the League; he has been an Ambassador 
in two great capitals; he has represented his country as a delegate 
at the Assembly; and he was an active member of the Council during 
a critical period of the League’s existence. This personal experience 
must necessarily lend weight to all he writes on international, or, as 
he would prefer to call them, world problems, even though he makes no 
direct appeal to it. His approach to his subject is both wider and 
deeper. His central theme is that world unity already exists in a much 
greater degree than i is consciously perceived, and that what is required 
is to promote man’s awareness of it. If this could be achieved, and 
he suggests for the purpose “‘ a world association for the advancement 
of World Citizenship,” many of our problems would solve themselves, 
or at all events intelligent agreement leading to their solution would 
be easy. A living sense of world unity, he asserts, would manifest 
itself naturally by creating world institutions. The author seems, 
however, to ignore an important problem when he suggests that the 
invention of the necessary institutions may be left to the politicians 
who may be trusted “‘ to create as many as may be necessary, and a 
few more.” Engine-drivers are not generally capable of designing 
locomotives, and the design of machinery for a real world order requires 
other qualities than those of the politician, whatever his experience 
in working or wangling such machinery as happens to have been 
within his control. 

Although Sefior de Madariaga’s approach is perhaps best described 
as philosophical, his book is by no means abstract. He develops his 
theme with a wealth of comment, often highly topical, that runs over, 
never irrelevantly, into innumerable fields of immediate interest. 
The reasoning is closely knit, but never wearisome. Before ever that 
danger threatens he has the gift of floodlighting his argument with an 
illuminating phrase which makes a complicated proposition as con- 
vincing as an axiom. 

No brief review can give an adequate account of a volume so rich 
in content. All that can be said is that it is a noteworthy contribution 
to the study of world affairs which the general reader can enjoy and 
which no student should ignore. EB. F. 


4*. UnTo Camsar. By F. A. Voigt. 1938. (London: Constable. 
8vo. viii + 359 pp. Ios.) 

Mr. VotctT has written a baffling and rather disappointing book. 
It falls into two parts, which overlap here and there. The first is a 
denunciation of Communism and National Socialism, the second an 
examination of the basis of British foreign policy with special reference 
to the League of Nations. 

The first part has solid merits. Mr. Voigt, instead of belabouring 
Communism for the benefit of Fascism, or Fascism for the benefit of 
Communism (the latter game has become, as he says, a “‘ ramp ”’ in this 
country), impartially attacks them both. But having said this, and 
having paid tribute to Mr. Voigt’s sincerity, one must record that more 
heat than light is generated in the attack. Mr. Voigt is scathing in de- 
nunciation. But he makes no inquiry into the reasons (in particular, the 
economic reasons) for the growth of the totalitarian régimes. In the 
case of Germany, he seems content with the verdict that Germans 
always were like that, which comes perilously near to acceptance of the 
racial theory of history. On the other side, Mr. Voigt has surprisingly 
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failed to grasp the immense influence which Marx has exercised during 
the past twenty years on every branch of political and social thought 
(‘‘ Marxism,” he thinks, ‘“‘ would be a phenomenon of little more than 
historical interest ... were it not so closely akin to National 
Socialism,” though this hardly tallies with the remark that “his 
[Marx’s] voice will never be silenced anywhere throughout the world ”’), 
and he attributes to Lenin ‘‘ complete incapacity for philosophical or 
scientific thought.” It is, moreover, distressing to find that he has 
convinced himself that the Versailles Treaty erred on the side of 
generosity rather than of harshness. On this point, one need only 
appeal from a Mr. Voigt intoxicated with hatred of Nazism to the 
sober Mr. Voigt of the pre-Nazi period. 

The second part opens with a pronouncement which is as sound 
as it is provocative, and which was well worth making : 


“ To legislate against war between nations is as vain as to legislate against 
revolution. Laws against revolution are a threat of class-war and are them- 
selves, therefore, revolutionary. International laws against war are themselves 
threats of war.’’ 


He totally rejects League sanctions. ‘To erect the ‘ punishment of 
the aggressor ’ into a general system would be to concentrate immense 
power into a few hands and establish an abominable and universal 
tyranny.” He equally rejects pacifism, and is prepared to justify 
‘preventive war.” Yet “‘no Government in the world has the right to 
declare war for a principle,” and Sir Samuel Hoare’s famous Assembly 
speech of September 1935 was (quite apart from the fact that we failed 
to implement it) ‘“‘ a masterly statement of everything British foreign 
policy ought never to be.” 

What, then, is the conclusion? Having swept Marx, Lenin, 
Hitler and Mussolini off the board in the name of the highest moral 
principles, must we admit that our own principles reduce themselves 
in the last analysis to the good four-square gospel of British im- 
perialism? It looks like it. Mr. Voigt revives our old friend the 
“Pax Britannica, with which a beneficent Providence has associated 
the Pax Americana and the Pax Gallica.”” (May I, in passing, suggest 
that this phenomenon is attributable less to ‘‘ a beneficent Providence ” 
than to the coincidence that Great Britain, France and the United 
States won the last war, and carved up the world pretty much in a 
manner agreeable to themselves?) Democracy may be a better form 
of government than Fascism or Communism; and the foreign policy 
commended by Mr. Voigt can be defended on “realistic ’’ grounds. 
But, believing this, one may still cavil at the identification of the 
cause of democracy and the cause of British (or Anglo-Franco-American) 
supremacy with the principles of morality. It is all too reminiscent 
of the war-hysteria of 1914-18, and it involves the acceptance of 
another of those “ secular religions ’’ which Mr. Voigt, in other contexts, 
so much deplores. E. H. Carr. 


5*. THE LETTERS OF JOHN Dove. Edited by R. H. Brand. 1938. 
(London: Macmillan. 8vo. xi-+ 352 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


Joun Dove possessed a most valuable gift for a letter-writer: 
that of being able at once to gain people’s confidence. The most 
perfect example of this, and perhaps the best letter in the book, is 
his account of the day he spent in the company of a little Italian 
soldier whom he casually met, and with whom he had no means of 
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communication beyond the one word “ bene.’”’ This gift made him 
highly sensitive and understanding in forming his impressions of people 
and their opinions, and enabled him, in his accounts of Germany after 
the War, for example, to note and appraise the subtlest changes of 
opinion between his frequent visits. This part is particularly interest- 
ing, written as it was before the Nazi régime secured control. Dove’s 
gift of harmony with others was all the more remarkable in that his 
own life was a constant struggle against ill-health. The letters only 
show this indirectly, or they just mention it in passing. It is never 
dwelt on nor allowed to interfere with his vivid descriptions of places 
and persons. These also gain much from his store of experience 
accumulated in different parts of the Empire, from his retentive 
memory and from his wide reading, all of which are always at hand 
to enliven and clarify his impressions. We may quote as an example 
the contrast he notes between the Indians he found living in the slums 
of Fort St. George and Africans in similar circumstances— 


“ Another thing that strikes me is the melancholy in these street faces. It is 
not the unconscious kind one catches on the features of a Kaffirin repose. That 
changes in a minute to the opposite extreme. Here it is a set expression, the 
effect perhaps of climate on a race that thousands of years ago came from the 
north. The squalor, too, in the great cities! And the poverty! It hits a 
newcomer in the eyes. Such arms and legs and chests I never came across 
anywhere else; and such crowds. The slums give me exactly the feeling that 
hoe rabbit country did in Australia: stunted life all round; only here it is 
uman.” 


Apart also from their engrossing political interest, these letters 
possess a special charm through their spontaneity. Dove never wrote 
for the sake of writing. He wrote only when the spirit moved him 
and without any preconceived plan of what he was going to say. 
Hence his descriptions of scenery and people are all the more lively 
and convincing, being struck off without labour or artificiality. He 
wrote whatever came into his mind, and whatever did come in was 
worth writing down. H. A. WyNDHAM. 


6. GENEVA AND THE Drirr To War: Lectures delivered at the 
Geneva Institute of International Relations, August 1937. 
[Problems of Peace, Twelfth Series.| 1938. (London: Allen 
and Unwin, for the Committee of the Geneva Institute. 8vo. 
xiii + 234 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

THis volume, the twelfth in the annual series, contains the papers 
read last August at the Geneva Institute of International Relations. 

The most conspicuous international event of the year 1936-37 was 
the Spanish Civil War; and the most solid contribution to the volume 
is appropriately Mr. Edgar Mowrer’s paper on it. Few achieve 
impartiality on this theme. Mr. Mowrer’s sympathies are whole- 
heartedly with the Republican Government. But subject to this, 
his statement is on the whole fair and well-balanced. Three comments 
may be offered. In the first place, Mr. Mowrer writes as if the Re- 
publican Government’s record from 1931 to 1936 had been one of peace 

and order, and as if the elections of 1936 had been conducted in a 

perfectly regular way. This is far from the truth. Through the fault 

of both (or rather, all) parties, democracy in Spain had become a 

disorderly farce even before the Civil War broke out. Secondly, Mr. 

Mowrer’s estimates of the cost of the war to Germany and Italy are 

pure guess-work, and improbable guesses at that; and he makes no 
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corresponding attempt to assess what has been spent on the other 
side. Thirdly, in writing of the British attitude, Mr. Mowrer exaggerates 
the amount of sympathy for General Franco in Great Britain, and 
under-estimates the weight of sheer desire to keep out of the mess at 
almost any cost. Dr. Condliffe makes many valuable points in his 
review of the economic year, but wrote before the “‘ recession ”’ in the 
United States had turned into a “depression” and threatened to 
extend its malign influence to Europe. Other good papers are Mr. 
Goodrich’s sketch of the New Deal and Dr. Mackenzie’s review of the 
health activities of the League. 

The remaining articles tread well-worn ground. Dr. Gooch reviews 
the stages of the decline and fall of collective security. Sir Norman 
Angell, in spite of his title, does not really explain ‘‘ how League 
principles may be made practical realities.’”’” M. Jacques Kayser 
re-states the French case for “‘ regional security,” Mr. Rothstein the 
Soviet case for “‘ strengthening ’’ the Covenant. Mr. Malcolm Davis 
discusses the problem of “‘ peaceful change.” E. H. Carr. 


7*, THE Famity oF NATIONS: ITs NEEDS AND ITS PROBLEMS. By 
Nicholas Murray Butler. 1938. (New York and London: 
Scribners. 8vo. 400 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


Tus is a collection of what the author in his Introduction 
describes as ‘‘ appeals to public opinion ”” made over a period of four 
years to audiences of almost every kind on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Professor Butler feels that the burning question before mankind is 
“Can the fatally destructive movements and tendencies of to-day be 
checked before it is too late?” He is convinced that there is no real 
answer to arguments for international understanding and international 
co-operation; in his view the self-interest of every individual nation 
is too closely bound up with them. But his appeal never has been, 
and is not now, to self-interest; it is an appeal to the English- 
speaking peoples to maintain their traditions of liberty and to show 
that these traditions can be adapted to the needs of the twentieth 
century, that freedom and representative institutions are not 
incompatible with efficiency and with that “ passionate desire of the 
youth of to-day to ‘ get something done ’.” H. G. L. 


8. INSANITY Fair. By Douglas Reed. 1938. (London: Cape. 
8vo. 383 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


Mr. REED’s book is in a style rather common to-day; partly 
autobiography, partly contemporary history as seen by a journalist, 
partly reflection and exhortation. All are well done. The author’s 
early life—struggling childhood, War service, post-War struggles, 
including a personal post with Lord Northcliffe—is most vividly and 
entertainingly told. Of the historical chapters, by far the most 
valuable are those on Berlin, where Mr. Reed worked as a journalist 
for some years. These give a full and very interesting account of 
the confused last years of the Weimar Republic, told with an abundance 
of inside information and of biting comment. The chapters on other 
European scenes, although always well written and well informed, 
are slight by comparison. Mr. Reed is deeply convinced of the reality 
and also the imminence of the German danger; his comments are the 
better worth reading because he appreciates many of Germany’s 
achievements, and shares some of her dislikes. C. A, MACARTNEY. 
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9. British ConsuL: Memories of Thirty Years’ Service in Europe 
and Brazil. By Ernest Hambloch. 1938. (London: Harrap. 
8vo. 290 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


Mr. HAMBLOcH’s account of his thirty years’ service as British 
Consul is a straightforward, agreeable piece of work, nowhere either 
sensational or brilliant, but well above the average of its kind both in 
matter and style. Part of Mr. Hambloch’s service was spent in the 
Balkans, and he has glimpses of Belgrade after the murder of Alexander 
and Draga, and of Ragusa at the outbreak of the War. Most of the 
book, however, is devoted to Brazil, and includes, besides its account 
of Brazilian life and conditions, some interesting sidelights on Sir 
Roger Casement. There are many light touches, including some 
superb letters from “‘ distressed British seamen.” 

C. A. MACARTNEY. 


10. FOREIGN AFFAIRS, I9I9 TO 1937. By E. L. Hasluck. 1938. 
(Cambridge University Press. 8vo. xvii + 347 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


THIS is a compact historical handbook of all the countries of the 
world since the War, excluding the British Commonwealth of Nations 
and the British Empire. It deals, country by country, with both 
internal and external affairs, and concludes with a short chapter on 
the League of Nations. It is too closely packed with facts to be read 
with pleasure, though it will be a useful book for handy reference. 
Every reader will detect bias here and there, according to his own 
particular predilections. But there is no consistent partiality for any 
general attitude towards international politics and no special pleading. 

These are substantial merits. In detail, a good many holes could 
be picked in some of the chapters. The section on the United States 
is superficial and poor. Although the section occupies some thirty 
pages, the Tennessee Valley experiment is dismissed in one inadequate 
and misleading sentence, and there seems to be no mention at all of the 
recent neutrality legislation. Nor is it correct that the default on 
War-debts was in any way responsible for ‘‘ the sudden refusal of the 
United States to continue its participation ’’ (incidentally, there was 
no such “ refusal ’’) in the World Economic Conference. There are so 
many facts in the book, however, that it is not surprising that a few 
should have gone astray here and there. The final settlement of the 
Biirgenland was hardly a “‘ concession ’’ to Austria, since she was to 
have had the whole of it under the treaty. Latvia and Estonia did 
not conclude a customs union in 1923, but only an agreement to 
conclude one (which was never carried out). The percentage of 
Germans in the population in Czechoslovakia is minimised, the per- 
centage of Magyars exaggerated ; the statement. that the Ruhr occupa- 
tion was justified by the Versailles Treaty is highly disputable; and 
if Mr. Hasluck knows that Herr Hitler obtained Signor Mussolini’s 
consent before taking over Austria, many people would like to share 
his sources of information. E. H. Carr. 


11*, THE ANNUAL REGISTER: a review of public events at home and 
abroad. For the year 1937. Edited by F. Epstein. 1938. 
(London: Longmans, Green. 8vo. 488 pp. 30s.) 

The Annual Register for 1937 makes no innovations and maintains its 
usual high level. The various chapters in the section headed “ Foreign 
History ’’ are largely by the same hands, and Mr. Gedye’s contribution 
on Germany-Austria is once again among the most interesting and 
informative. There are a few minor inaccuracies in the chapter “which 
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deals with Spain, and that on Palestine makes no attempt to disguise an 
unsatisfactory and gloomy situation. The ‘‘ public documents ’’ printed 
are the Constitution of Eire, the United States Neutrality Act, the non- 
aggression treaty between the U.S.S.R. and China and the Convention 
abolishing the Capitulations in Egypt. H. G. L. 


BRIEF GUIDE TO GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. By F. R. Cowell. 
1938. (London: H.M. Stationery Office. 8vo. 44pp. 3d.) 
This extremely useful little publication describes briefly under subject 
headings—Agriculture, Defence, History, Legal, Medicine, Science and 
Industry, etc.—the many and varied types of publication issued by 
H.M. Stationery Office and available to the general public. 


Democracy AT WorK: The Machinery of Parliament Hill and 
the Civil Service. By D’Arcy Marsh. (Canadian Broadcasting 
Publications.) 1938. (Torontoand London: Macmillan. 8vo. 
I00 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


A series of broadcast talks on the various departments of the Federal 
Government in Canada, their functions and the scope of their activities. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON CoMMUNISM. By J. R. Campbell. 
1938. (London: Lawrence and Wishart. 8vo. 95 pp. 6d.) 
This book touches on international affairs in a few points only. One 
section considers war and peace—whether war is inevitable, why capitalism 
cannot keep the peace, war against Fascism and the Soviet peace policy. 
At the end of the last section the Soviet trials, and the Soviet Union and 
its connection with Spain, are discussed. 


15. THROUGH TURBULENT YEARS. By Vernon McKenzie. 1938. 


16*, 


7. 


(London: Geoffrey Bles. 8vo. ix + 309 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

Mr. Vernon McKenzie, who is Director of the School of Journalism 
at the University of Washington, has travelled in Europe during the 
post-War years, talking to politicians, business men and journalists about 
the state of European affairs. In this book he blends his personal ex- 
periences and impressions with a little history and tells a number of 
anecdotes about eminent personalities. His most interesting chapters 
are those dealing with propaganda. He gives examples of the material 
put out in the Bari broadcasts, and reprints his letter on this subject to 
the Sunday Times of June 20th, 1937, which resulted in questions being 
asked in the House. As y. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. By Sal- 
vador de Madariaga. [William ]. Cooper Foundation Lectures, 
1937-] 1937. (Oxford University Press. 8vo. 105 pp. 6s.) 

This little book consists of a series of popular lectures delivered by the 
author in the United States in 1937. It provides an unusually lucid and 
well-arranged exposition of the forces working for and against the ideal 
of an organic world commonwealth. Those familiar with the principles 
of Genevan internationalism will find nothing new in substance in this 
re-statement of them, though Sejior de Madariaga never fails to be novel 
and stimulating in the manner of his exposition and the incidentals with 
which he decorates his theme. D. A. Rovutu. 


ScHooL Histories AT WAR: A study of the treatment of our 
wars in the Secondary School history books of the United 
States and in those of its former enemies. By Arthur 
Walworth. With an introduction by Arthur M. Schlesiger. 
1938. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press; Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press. 8vo. 92 pp. Bibl. $1.25.) 

It is the aim of this interesting little book, by contrasting parallel 
treatments of past wars in history text-books, to direct lay and pro- 
fessional attention to the extremes of national prejudice to which the youth 
of the world are being exposed at the present time. Passages are given 
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18*. 


19*. 


20*, 


2I*, 


24*. 


25*, 


dealing with the Wars of American Independence, of 1812 in Texas and 
Mexico, the Spanish-American struggle in the New World and the Great 
War. A good many of the passages quoted perhaps merely serve to 
emphasise that there are, inevitably, ‘‘ two sides to every story’’: but 
others show a distortion of fact so grotesque as to be laughable were it 
4 for the menace they imply to international understanding and good 
will. HG. L. 


LIBERALITY AND CIVILISATION. Lectures given at the invitation 
of the Hibbert Trustees in the Universities of Bristol, Glasgow 
and Birmingham in October and November, 1937. By Gilbert 
Murray. 1938. (London: Allen and Unwin. Sm. 8vo. 94 pp. 
2s. 6d.) 

REFUGEES : PRELIMINARY REPORT OF A SURVEY. By Sir John 
Hope Simpson, K.B.E., C.I.E. 1938. (London: Royal In- 
stitute of International Affairs. 8vo. 229pp. Maps. 3s. 6d.; 
to members of the R.I.I.A., 2s. 6d.) 

This is a preliminary and provisional report of a survey of the 
Refugee Problem which will be published in the autumn of 1938. It is 
a compact statement of the origins and present situation of post-War 
refugee movements; the main survey will give in full the evidence on 
which these conclusions are based. 


THE CHOSEN INSTRUMENT. By Norman Macmillan. 1938. 
(London: Bodley Head. 8vo. 168 pp. 5s.) 

Vom LUFTKRIEGE: Gedanken iiber Fihrung und Einsatz 
moderner Luftwaffen. Von Herhudt von Rodhen. 1938. 
(Berlin: Mittler. 8vo. 58 pp. Rm. 1.80.) 

Mr. Macmillan’s book is a plea for “‘ isolation ’’’ and a ‘‘ united empire 
defence policy ’’ to combat the dangers to Great Britain implicit in the 
development of the air weapon in modern warfare, which he describes 
in a vivid and forceful manner. 

The German pamphlet is not likewise designed to make the German 
people ‘‘ air-minded,”’ but is a scientific treatise on the air weapon, the 
part it will play in the next war, the strategy of its use, and its objectives 
and limitations. 


. CIVILISATION: an Essay. By Clive Bell. 1938. (London: 


Penguin Books Ltd. Sm. 8vo. 216 pp. 


. RELIGION AND THE RISE OF CAPITALISM. By R. H. Tawney. 


1938. (London: Penguin Books Ltd. 8vo. 309 pp. 6d.) 


Penguin Books Ltd. is doing a great service in extending its venture 
to the production, in unabridged form at sixpence each, of such works as 
these—works too well known to require any comment beyond the hope 
that in this new guise they will reach an even wider public. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF EMPIRE. By Earl Baldwin of Bewdley, 
Lord Snell and others. 1938. (London: Allen and Unwin. 
Sm. 8vo. 85 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

A series of Broadcast talks on the Empire given during the ‘‘ Corona- 
tion ’’ Summer of 1937 by representative statesmen of Great Britain and 
most of the Dominions. 


THE PsycHOLOGY OF WAR-MONGERING. By Gerald Vann. 1938. 
(London: Sands. 8vo. 20 pp. ‘4d.) 


A stimulating short discussion of the causes producing ‘‘ war-men- 
tality ’’ to-day. The author believes that Puritanism, the Industrial 
Revolution and the Treaty of Versailles are the most important historical 
factors. He refuses, however, to accept the validity of such “‘ short-cuts ”’ 
to permanent peace as revolution or “‘ the war to end war.”’ A rational 
education, the restoration of private property and creative work (and 
thus of economic and political freedom) alone can produce peace-minded 
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individuals. Finally, the author pleads for a recognition of Christian 
values—of the importance, psychologically as well as theologically, of 
prayer, and of the possession of ‘‘ a quiet mind.” 


26*, KLEINE WEHRGEOGRAPHIE DES WELTMEERES. Von Th. Arps, R. 
Gadow, H. Heye und O. Ritter von Niedermeyer. Hrsg. im 
Auftrage des Instituts fiir Meereskunde zu Berlin. 1938. 
(Berlin: Mittler. 8vo. vii+ 136 pp. Rm. 4.80.) 


The four contributors to this book are all German naval officers, 
either retired or on active service. It is divided into five parts, giving 
detailed descriptions of the Pacific, Atlantic and Indian oceans, and the 
Mediterranean, North and Baltic Seas in relation to defence. There are 
twenty-three maps and photographs of various warships and aircraft. 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL 


27. TARIFF-LEVELS AND THE Economic UNITY oF EuRoPE. By 
H. Liepmann. 1938. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 


424 pp. 21s.) 

THE construction of index numbers to measure variations in the 
height of tariff levels raises for the statistician difficulties, both practical 
and theoretical, of the most formidable kind. There is perhaps no 
ultimate logical answer to all the questions which arise. Nevertheless, 
provided that the limitations are clearly realised, there may be con- 
siderable practical value in such efforts as Dr. Liepmann, with enormous 
industry, has made to solve this insoluble problem. He has first calcu- 
lated a series of ‘‘ potential” tariff levels for most of the countries of 
Europe between 1913 and 1931, the duties taken into consideration 
including only those imposed upon goods of European origin. The 
“ potential ”’ tariff-level is the unweighted arithmetic average of the 
rates of import duty imposed upon a representative list of 144 com- 
modities. Because an arithmetic average loses significance if its 
elements are not fairly homogeneous, it is thought that countries which 
at any time had a long free list plus a few high duties on certain special 
imports are unsuitable for the application of this technique, and Great 
Britain, Denmark, Norway and Holland are therefore excluded. 

To meet the objection that these indices may be unduly influenced 
by the inclusion of commodities which, for one reason or another, do 
not figure at all as imports in certain countries, there is a further 
complicated calculation of ‘‘ actual ”’ tariff levels, based in each case 
upon the duties imposed upon the more important commodities 
actually imported from other countries. But this second instrument 
appears less useful than the other, and in fact actual tariff-levels are 
published only for Germany, Italy, Switzerland and Spain. The 
somewhat bewildering array of percentages which is the result of all 
this laborious work is then used as an introduction to a more detailed 
study of changes in European trading relations. Such technical 
studies are unlikely to have much attraction for the reader in search 
of a comfortable method of passing an idle hour, and Dr. Liepmann’s 
book is no exteption to thisrule. But even if, in the nature of things, the 
material to which he has accumulated is not easy to digest, and despite 
the fact which he himself refers, that in view of the rapid extension of 
other methods for blocking normal trade channels the labour involved in 
continuing the calculations beyond 1931 would not be worth while, 
the book includes much of great value for the student of post-War 
European economic trends, ALLAN G, B. FISHER. 
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28. THE WorRLD TEXTILE INDUSTRY: ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS. 2 Vols. Issued by the International Labour 
Office. [Studies and Reports, Series B (Social and Economic 
Conditions), No. 27.] 1937. (London: P. S. King, for the 
I.L.O. 8vo. viii + 354, vi-+ 288 pp. 8s. each volume.) 


THESE two volumes comprise the final report on the questions 
which were discussed at the Tripartite Technical Conference on the 
Textile Industry which was held in Washington in April 1937. 

Although each section of the textile industry has its own problems, 
for many purposes they can be regarded as a unified entity. ‘‘ They 
serve,” says the report, “‘ substantially the same groups of economic 
wants: of individuals and families for articles of clothing; of 
households for furnishing; of industrial and agricultural enterprises 
for semi-finished and finished fabrics.” 

The second volume is entirely devoted to statistical tables, but it is 
pointed out that while international statistics are fairly complete as 
regards production and trade, information on the question of hours of 
work and earnings is deplorably inadequate even in some of the most 
advanced industrial countries. 

Some of the most interesting statistics relate to the production of 
textile fibres. There are tables which show the relative value of the 
production of textile fibres to that of all primary commodities; the 
rise or fall in the production of the various fibres compared with the 
average production cf 1925-29; and the chief producing countries for 
all the individual fibres. There is much in these tables which has a 
bearing on the question of the world distribution of raw materials. 
Practically all the textile fibres are produced in self-governing countries, 
while in the case of many of the most important manufacturing coun- 
tries, raw materials for their textile manufacture have to be imported. 

While these two volumes contain a mass of useful information, 
they reveal the necessity for much more intensive research in many 
directions if the international problems of the textile industry are to 
be properly understood. BARNARD ELLINGER. 


29. MONETARY NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONAL STABILITY. By 
Professor F. A. von Hayek. [Publication of the Graduate 
Institute of International Studies, Geneva, No. 18.] 1937. 
(London: Longmans, Greenand Co. 8vo. xv+94pp. 5s.) 

30. INTERNATIONAL SHORT-TERM CAPITAL MOVEMENTs. By C. P. 
Kindleberger. 1937. (Columbia University Press; Oxford 
University Press. 8vo. xi-+ 262 pp. I5s.) 


PROFESSOR VON HAYEK, in his most interesting and timely work, 
voices his objection to monetary nationalism—the system of monetary 
control which endeavours to direct a country’s currency policy towards 
stability without regard to happenings abroad, and therefore in dis- 
regard of. fluctuations in exchange rates. If we may describe the 
Monetary Nationalists as being of the Left in the Economic Parliament, 
Professor von Hayek would be of the extreme Right, for he would not 
be satisfied with the gold-standard solution of the Centre, but would 
prefer, if it were possible, a system of “‘ homogeneous currencies ”’ 
under which all transactions throughout the world would be carried 
out in terms of coins of one metal (whether gold or silver) or in terms of 
warehouse receipts of that metal. He realises, however, that with the 
present world stock of gold this would imply an impossibly severe 
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deflation. The Professor points out that, within a country, a falling 
off in demand for any article affects only the producers of that article 
and their business associates. Under a homogeneous currency this 
would be true also across national boundaries. Under a gold standard 
of the pre-War type, an undue reduction of exports and an undue 
expansion of imports (whether of goods, services or securities) call for 
a restriction of credit, and so tend to produce deflation. 

Monetary nationalism attempts to avoid the evils of deflation 
(or the excesses of inflation) by substituting a depreciation (or an appre- 
ciation) of the currency and fluctuating exchange rates. The resulting 
uncertainty brings about a restriction of international trade, and 
international lending becomes impossible. The drying up of long-term 
international investment is calculated to produce much wider differences 
in standards of life and to increase very materially the risk of war. 


While Professor von Hayek’s book deals with the long-term policy 
of a central bank, Dr. Kindleberger’s book is concerned chiefly with its 
day-to-day problems, with special reference to short-term capital 
movements. 

Dr. Kindleberger contends that Britain’s gold-standard experiment 
of 1925-31 was shipwrecked by the failure of the British authorities to 
take sufficient account of the growth of short-term liabilities; he 
recommends that central bankers should frame their policies in the light 
of the net movement of gold plus short-term capital. He also deals 
at length with foreign exchange problems, including a most useful 
chapter on stabilisation fund technique. 

In dealing with progressive depreciation of the currency, one feels 
that he might have placed more emphasis upon the effect of unbalanced 
budgets in forcing inflation and an ultimate collapse of the currency— 
especially in view of the risks inherent in the present situation both in 
France and America. 

Neither writer suggests a solution of the problem of carrying out a 
world policy of deflation in view of the rigid costs of the modern world. 
If deflation is to be avoided, the preceding inflation must be prevented. 
The inflation of the years 1915-20 led ineluctably to the deflation of the 
years 1921-33; and if we are to avoid a subsequent deflation, we must 
see to it that the present combination of a high price of gold and low 
commodity prices does not lead to a serious inflation over the next 
ten years or so. A solution of this problem presupposes an intensive 
study of the root causes of price movements in terms of gold, including 


the long-term interactions of gold output and commodity prices. 
J. F. L. Bray. 


31. Die GrossE KriseE. By Adolf Sturmthal. 1937. (Ziirich: 
Oprecht und Helbling. 8vo. 371 pp.) 

Tus book is concerned chiefly to trace the origin of the crisis of 
1931, to describe the events of that year, and to follow the course 
and phases of the subsequent depression and recovery. In this, it 
covers no ground which has not already been ploughed by economists 
in all countries; but the story is well told, and suitable to the general 
reader with little specialised economic knowledge. The writer gives 
a clear and non-technical (if sometimes over-simplified) account of 
the events of the period and their causes, and he is particularly useful 
when he discusses the changes wrought by depression upon the 
position of government in society. 
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In fact the book is primarily a study of the rise of government 
intervention and the decline of liberalism and Jaisser-faire, and the 
later sections which deal with this problem are the most interesting. 
The author’s study of the decline of free competition in various 
countries and the corresponding increase in State regulation and 
control seems to lead him to the conclusion that this change is a 
permanent one; that we are unlikely ever again to see a return to 
laisser-faire conditions; and that such a development is desirable, 
and may tend to mitigate future depressions. 

A word of praise is, finally, due to the printer, who has produced 
a paper-bound volume, printed in very readable type, and which does 
not involve the reader in the use of a paper knife. J. F. CAHAN. 


32. Is THERE ENnouGH GoLtp? By Charles O. Hardy. 1937. 
(London: Faber and Faber; Washington: Brookings Institu- 
tion. 8vo. x-+ 212 pp. 6s. 6d.) 


TuIs publication of the Brookings Institution falls into two parts. 
In the first Mr. Hardy discusses the monetary aspects of the gold 
situation; in the second he republishes his critique of the Warren- 
Pearson price theory which played so considerable a part in influencing 
American monetary policy during the early days of the Roosevelt 
Administration. The weakness of the Warren—Pearson case is 
generally recognised, and it is unlikely to reappear as an effective 
factor in monetary policy. 

In his discussion of the question ‘‘Is there enough gold?’’, Mr. 
Hardy reaches the same conclusion as Mr. R. H. Brand—that there 
is too much, rather than too little, gold available for monetary 
purposes at the present time. He urges that a real problem has been 
created by the great increase in the world’s monetary stock of gold 
since 1929. A general credit expansion corresponding to this increase 
would be highly undesirable. It is therefore necessary to sterilise 
part of the existing stocks. He discusses different methods of dealing 
with this surplus, and favours a scheme for the segregation of a large 
part of the existing world gold stock into extraordinary reserves. 
His constructive proposals are, not unnaturally, rather nebulous, but 
his memorandum should help to set students discussing and 
investigating along the right lines. G. C. R. ELgy. 


33*. MONEY AND BANKING, 1937-38. 2 vols. [1938. II.A. 3 1/II.] 
Volume I: Monetary Review. Volume II: Commercial and 
Central Banks. 1938. (Geneva: League of Nations, Informa- 
tion Section; London: Allen and Unwin. 4to. 165, 214 pp. 
5s., 6s.) 


THE League brings together in this annual series information 
about currency and banking all over the world. The developments 
of the last three or four years up to February 1938 are reviewed in 
the first volume and the facts and figures for forty-nine countries, on 
which the review is based, are given in the second. This year the 
complete balance sheets—with explanatory notes—for each of the 
forty-four Central Banks of the world are added; and the review 
contains a study dealing with the status of Central Banks, their 
increasing control over the private banks and the money market, and 
how they have been affected by the expenditure and borrowing of 
Governments and by State control. 

AAZ2 
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34*. THE INTERNATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF RAW MATERIALS. By 
Herman Kranold. 1938. (London: George Routledge. 8vo. 
xxiv + 269 pp. 15s.) 

THE first eighty pages of Mr. Kranold’s book are devoted to a 
description of internationally interesting raw materials. It is 
perhaps ill-balanced. Forty pages deal with metals, while coal, oil, 
fertilisers, cereals, timber and textile fibres are dismissed in twenty- 
four pages. The author devotes nearly double the space to 
aluminium to that which he gives to timber, while flax, hemp, silk, 
and jute are dealt with in ten lines. The author finishes his book 
with a large number of useful statistical tables. 

Mr. Kranold points out that the whole question of the importance 
of any raw material is subject to change, and gives an example of the 
increased use of wood as the raw material for the manufacture of 
artificial silk, and of shellac for making gramophones. He might have 
laid greater emphasis on the decline in the use of natural raw materials 
brought about by the modern extension of chemical science. 
Synthetic indigo long ago replaced natural indigo, and we may yet 
see natural rubber replaced by a synthetic product. 

He deals with the claim of the dissatisfied nations that they must 
have territory in which they can buy their raw materials with their 
own currency, and says, ‘‘ We may confidently say that short of 
annexing half the world, not one of the ‘ dissatisfied’ nations would 
be able to bring into her currency territory all those sources of raw 
material after which they hanker,” and points out that in the 
pursuance of such a policy the three chief dissatisfied Powers would 
have to decide between themselves in respect of many a raw material, 
which of them should get it, and which go without. 

Mr. Kranold has adopted a novel method of giving weighted marks 
to individual nations according to the raw materials which they 
possess, and maintains that by this method it becomes evident that 
nations cannot be divided into “ have’ and “ have-not ”’ classes. 

The book is a useful contribution to the existing literature on the 
subject. BARNARD ELLINGER. 


LAW 


35. NEUTRALITY AND COLLECTIVE SECURITY. Lectures on the Harris 
‘ Foundation, 1936. Edited by Quincy Wright. 1936. (The 
University of Chicago Press. London: Cambridge University 

Press. 8vo. xviii-++ 277 pp. 11s. 6d.) 

Tus is a series of lectures under the auspices of the Harris 
Foundation at the University of Chicago. The letter of gift 
establishing the Foundation stipulates that “‘ the aim shall always be 
to give accurate information, not to propagate opinion.” It must 
remain an open question how far the subject of Neutrality and 
Collective Security makes possible or desirable such separation of 
functions. But it is clear that this collection of lectures is an 
illuminating and interesting contribution to the subject. Professor 
Dickinson’s paper, entitled ‘‘The United States and Collective 
Security,” is a weighty attempt to put the present and future policy 
of the United States in the matter of collective security in terms of 
an attitude not inconsistent with intelligent co-operation with the 
rest of the world in the maintenance of international order. But, 
notwithstanding the restraint with which Professor Dickinson 
approaches the problem, there will be many who will ask whether he 
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does not under-estimate the essential unhelpfulness of the contribution 
of the United States in the past decade, or whether he has not drawn 
too optimistic a picture of the benefits of a contribution of that nature 
in the future. He regards as constant and immutable, “‘ for this 
generation at least,” the decision of the United States not to enter 
into agreements committing it to any future course of action or which 
call for the use of force for the preservation of peace. But there is 
room for the view that such assurance is justified only if we are 
certain that the extent of potential external danger confronting the 
United States will not increase. 

Mr. Charles Warren discusses the recent neutrality legislation of 
the United States. He has many sound observations to offer on some 
of the traditional notions of international law in the sphere of 
maritime warfare as related to neutral rights (although one wonders 
in which textbooks of international law he found expressed the view 
that “‘citizens of a neutral country may not furnish arms and 
ammunition to a belligerent ’’ (p. 115)—the rule as universally stated 
is that the neutral is under no duty to prevent its subjects from 
selling, at their own risk, munitions of war to either belligerent). 
Mr. Warren does not believe that the neutrality legislation is a 
perfect guarantee of safety of the United States. ‘‘So long as we 
refuse to co-operate with other nations in trying to prevent the 
happening of a war, we are going to remain in a distinctly 
uncomfortable and precarious condition” (p. 153). And yet it is in 
neutrality that Mr. Warren appears to see the backbone of the future 
policy of the United States. For he regards an agreement between 
Great Britain and the United States calculated to safeguard the 
interests of the United States as a neutral as the essential condition 
of the co-operation between the two nations. 

The longest and by no means the least interesting contribution is 
that by Sir Alfred Zimmern on ‘‘ The Problem of Collective Security.” 
It requires careful reading, for, notwithstanding Sir Alfred’s customary 
clarity of expression, it is not quite certain that he has-succeeded in 
giving a consistent account of his views. The reader is often in 
danger of being confused by an excess of simplification: for instance, 
when he is told that the main cause of the present desperate 
position of the world is nothing else than ‘‘ muddled thinking ”’ (p. 8), 
or the circumstance that governments did not satisfactorily explain 
to their peoples the nature of the new obligations undertaken in the 
Covenant of the League (p. 25). But Sir Alfred soon abandons this 
somewhat tautologous argument in order to expound his main theme. 
He believes that universal collective security can exist only within a 
“realm of law ’’—the reader, it must be said, is left without guidance 
as to whether the essence of the ‘‘ realm of law ”’ is the existence of a 
“law-abiding group ”’ (p. 13) or of a “‘ society with overriding rules ”’ 
(p. 15)—; that such a universal realm of law does not exist in the world 
either because of the differences in civilisation or because in some of 
the civilised, but totalitarian States the notion of law as generally 
understood no longer exists; that the rule of international law “ which 
does not constitute a system of true obligations for the peoples of the 
world, but embodies something which can be better described as a 
code of etiquette for the governments of the various states ’’ (p. 21) 
offers no solution of the difficulty; and that the next stage of the 
advance is through the co-operation of such States as are “‘ realms of 
law,’”’ 7.e., democratic or, as Sir Alfred calls them, “‘ welfare ’’ States. 
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The reader is thus led by an able, although not uncontroversial, 
argument to expect a plea for the existence of a realm of law, as 
expressed in the fundamental conception of collective security, as 
between the “law-abiding ’”’ States. But here Sir Alfred’s sense of 
realities and of immediate possibilities—the lectures were delivered in 
the United States—asserts itself. There is no necessity, he says, 
among the ‘‘ welfare ’’ States for a realm of law conceived as an 
overriding obligation for the reciprocal preservation of security. 
Consultation, based on mutual confidence, is enough; rigid obligations 
are undesirable. ‘‘ As between the free peoples, looser and more 
flexible arrangements are much to be preferred’’ (p. 73). This 
conclusion will leave the reader somewhat bewildered. If the 
“realm of law,’ in the sense of universal obligations of mutual 
security, is, in one case, impossible and, in the other case, unnecessary, 
then what is the purpose of the dialectical skill expended on the 
elaboration of the basis of the ‘‘ realm of law’’? The reader is not 
helped in his difficulty by comparing what Sir Alfred says on p. 28 
on the subject of world-citizenship with his view expressed at the 
very end of the lectures. On the former, in elaborating the non- 
existence of a universal world-order, he asks us to “‘ discard once and 
for all [sic] the notion of world-citizenship.”” But at the end the 
spirit of internationalism, which Sir Alfred Zimmern has done so much 
to foster in this country and abroad, seems to assert itself eloquently 
and emphatically. He admits that our material civilisation is world- 
wide, and he urges that ‘“‘ there must be a sufficient number of men 
who comprehend our world-wide civilisation and who hold it, so to 
speak, in their minds ”’ (p. 87). However, it is probably true to say 
that it is not the final peroration which expresses the author’s present 
views on the subject. 

These criticisms are submitted by a reviewer who has always 
had a sincere admiration for Professor Zimmern’s work as a 
scientific expounder of the ideas of enlightened internationalism. 
But he believes that it would be nothing short of a tragedy if 
intellectual leadership were to succumb to the temptation of 
generalising what, on any rational postulate and on any long view, 
must be regarded as a transient period of retrogression in the history 
of the world. The man in the street may fall a prey to despair or 
impatience, or to the complacent claim of an exclusive sense of 
realities, or to opportunism bent on producing speedy results. But 
there ought to remain some who keep alive the impressive lesson of 
historical experience, and for whom the effective rule of law based 
on the ultimate universality of mankind is not a makeshift to be 
discarded once and for all in deference to the passing triumph of force, 
but an unshakeable principle of ethics and of reason. 

H. LAUTERPACHT. 


36*. NATIONAL AIRLEGISLATIONS AND THE WARSAW CONVENTION. By 
Dr. D. Goedhuis. 1937. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 
8vo. 348 pp. Glid. 7.50.) 


Dr. GOEDHUIs published in 1933 a book in French on the Warsaw 
Convention, and he has now supplemented it by the present one, in 
English, relating the Convention to the national laws of a large number 
of States upon the subject of air-carriers’ liability. His knowledge 
is encyclopedic. From the Argentine to Yugoslavia he runs, 
alphabetically, through the legislation of thirty-nine countries, and 
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his information, so far as the reviewer can check it, is correct and 
up to date. 

The Warsaw Convention, which was signed in 1929, lays down 
uniform rules for international carriage by air; it provides for 
delivery of certain documents of carriage, imposes a presumptive but 
rebuttable liability upon air-carriers, and limits their liability to 
maxima of 125,000 gold francs for injury or death of a passenger and 
of 250 gold francs per kilogram for damage to or loss of goods. The 
Convention applies only to international carriage as defined in 
Article 1, and Dr. Goedhuis’s purpose is to urge an extension of the 
Warsaw rules to internal carriage in the various States. The 
advantage of uniformity in this respect is obvious. 

The Carriage by Air Act, 1932, passed before the Convention was 
ratified by this country in 1933, contains a provision enabling the 
terms of the Convention to be applied by Order-in-Council to non- 
international carriage. Advantage has not as yet been taken of this 


power. 
Dr. Goedhuis’s book is a very valuable addition to the literature 
of private air law. J. M. SPaticurt. 


37. THE LAw oF NaTIons: Cases—Documents—Notes. Edited by 
Herbert W. Briggs. 1938. (London: Harrap. 8vo. xxviii 


+ 984 pp. 21s.) 

CASE-BOOKS of international law have been increasingly numerous 
in recent years, particularly in the United States, and this is a 
welcome development. International law being so largely the result 
of history and practice, the case-book method is eminently appro- 
priate, and it is often more stimulating than the treatise form, as 
it brings vividly before the reader concrete cases which are usually 
interesting and sometimes exciting. The present work is a very good 
example of its kind. The cases and the documents (mostly “ law- 
making ”’ treaties) have been judiciously selected, and cover most of 
the law of nations. Among the cases there is a good sprinkling of 
international awards, but the majority are decisions of English and 
American courts and these constitute an impressive record of the 
contribution made to the subject by English and American judges. 
Whatever shortcomings municipal decisions may occasionally show 
in the matter of scientific accuracy, they usually make the more 
interesting reading, and frequently throw a more vivid light upon 
questions of international law. From the nature of things, judges of 
international tribunals are bound to weigh their words with meticulous 
care, and their approach tends to be so impersonal that international 
decisions are, from a literary point of view, apt to be somewhat 
colourless. 

The Editor’s notes are, on the whole, admirable. They show 
scholarship, a wide range of reading and a clear grasp of principles. 
There are, however, one or two points where it is not possible to see 
eye to eye with him. One of the most interesting sections of the 
book at the present time is naturally that dealing with civil war and 
insurgency in general, and the Spanish conflict in particular. In the 
notes on this subject the usual clarity seems to be lacking. In 
particular, the suggestion that insurgents who have not been 
recognised as belligerents are not “ pirates ’’ at international law, is, 
with respect, untenable. Again, the Editor does scant justice to the 
decisions of the Privy Council in cases, such as The Stigstad, relating 
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to the rights of neutrals in the Great War, and in his note on the 
Lusitania case before the U.S. District Court he shows a disposition 
to find extenuation for the crime on grounds which cannot be 
supported. The charge that the Lusitania was carrying munitions 
has never been proved, but even if it were true, it would have 
afforded no justification whatever for the German action. 

One of the most interesting cases reported is that of the two 
German submarine officers condemned as war criminals by the 
Reichsgericht at Leipzig in July 1921. The high judicial qualities of 
this Court impressed those who attended the trials at the time, and 
they are strikingly illustrated in this case. A. FAcHIRI. 


WAR 1914-1918 AND THE PEACE CONFERENCE 


38*. CHINA AND THE WoRLD War. By Thomas Edward La Fargue. 
[Hoover War Library Publications, No. 127.] 1937. (Stanford 
University Press; Oxford University Press. 8vo. x + 278 


pp. 15s.) 

In compiling this account of “ the main events that occurred in 
China because of the War” Mr. La Fargue has relied almost entirely 
on the official correspondence of the United States Government, and 
this has accentuated a tendency to ignore the wider background of 
Sino-Japanese relations and view these events from the particular 
angle of America. The Shantung question, in Mr. La Fargue’s opinion, 
only assumes any importance at all in world affairs because it was one 
of the reasons for the Senate’s rejection of the Treaty of Versailles. 
In fact, however, the ultimate fate of China was at stake and the 
Twenty-one Demands, out of which the Shantung question arose, 
were another step in Japan’s march towards an Asiatic Empire as 
envisaged by Hideyoshi in the time of our Tudors. It was long before 
the war with Russia that Japan planned the seizure of Manchuria and 
the domination of China, but this might perhaps have been clearer 
had Mr. La Fargue written just after instead of just before the events 
of last summer. 

Mr. La Fargue shows a certain sympathy towards both the objects 
of Japan’s policy and her methods of attaining them, and is inclined 
to accept Japanese statements at their face value. -The capture of 
Tsingtao, to take a simple example, cost Japan not 2,000 but a little 
over 200 lives. He conveys nevertheless the impression that China 
received a raw deal all round. While none of the Powers emerges 
with credit, Mr. La Fargue is highly critical of the policy and diplomacy 
of the United States. Between 1905 and 1914 America did everything 
in her power to block Japan in South Manchuria. Yet in March 1915, 
after Japan had presented the Twenty-one Demands relating to 
Shantung, South Manchuria and Inner Mongolia, America ‘‘ frankly 
recognised that territorial contiguity creates special relations between 
Japan and these districts.”” This, as Mr. La Fargue points out, greatly 
encouraged Japan in the policy on which she had embarked and paved 
the way for a similar success for Japan in the Lansing-Ishii notes of 
1917. The negotiations of 1917 were kept secret from the American 
Minister in Peking, who was allowed to learn the fait accompli from his 
Japanese colleague. Dr. Reinsch, the American Minister, pursued 
throughout the period a foreign policy of his own in Peking completely 
at variance with the policy of Washington. The chief sufferer was 
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China, who was encouraged to incur the wrath of Japan in expectation 
of American support that was not forthcoming. 

Mr. La Fargue has written an interesting and readable book which, 
within the limitations indicated above, is also to be commended as a 
careful and scholarly piece of research. J. T. PRatrt. 


39. LA QUESTION DE L’ADRIATIQUE (1914-1918): Recueil de Docu- 
ments. By Paul-Henri Michel. [Publications de la Société de 
lV Histoire dela guerre.] 1938. (Paris: Alfred Costes. Ixxxiv+ 
296 pp.) 

AT a moment when there are indications of a weakening of Italo- 
German friendship, it is instructive to recall the pre-War hostility 
of Italy to German penetration in South-Eastern Europe, and the 
tension between Italy on the one side, and Austria-Hungary and 
Germany on the other, which finally brought Italy over to the Allied 
cause. Pan-Germanism aimed at expansion on to the Adriatic, an 
aim hostile to the interests of both Italy and the Yugoslavs. While 
the War was in progress both Adriatic states had a common interest 
in the defeat of the Central Powers; their own dispute did not arrive 
till the War was over. It is difficult to see in the Third Reich’s claims 
to sovereignty over all the Germans of Europe anything but a re- 
furbishing of the old Pan-German aims. Now, as in the past, Italy 
and South-Eastern Europe seem bound to oppose those aims. 

This useful collection of 282 documents covers the War years 
only, and provides official and unofficial material for the study of 
Italy’s negotiations with the Allies and with Austria-Hungary, and of 
Italo-Yugoslav relations. Particularly useful are the documents 
translated from Bulgarian, Serbian and Russian sources which are 
somewhat inaccessible to the ordinary reader. The texts themselves 
are preceded by an eighty-page historical survey of the period 
covered, A. J. H. 


40. THE ORIGINS OF AMERICAN INTERVENTION IN NORTH RUSSIA 
(r9t8). By Leonid I. Strakhovsky. 1937. (Princeton Uni- 
versity Press; Oxford University Press. 8vo. xi-+ 140 pp. 
Bibl. gs.) 

PROFESSOR STRAKHOVSKY has done useful work in writing this 
concise and clear diplomatic history connected with a very complicated 
and generally little-known series of events that took place in the far 
northern regions of Russia at a time when the world’s attention was 
riveted to the battlefields of the Great War elsewhere. It is a most 
welcome contribution for a better understanding of these events. 

The author, who has made a careful study of all the available 
sources of information, shows how complicated a tangle it was, and 
incidentally how every party concerned attempted to outwit the 
other. Chicherin’s double-faced policy tried to play off the Allies 
against the Germans and the Germans against the Allies; the latter 
protected the railway and endeavoured to form an eastern front 
again; and the Germans, whilst exploiting Russia’s resources, were 
helping the Finns to attack the Murmansk railway and take Karelia. 

Professor Strakhovsky’s conclusion is that the American participa- 
tion in this intervention, which (it must not be forgotten) was started 
following an invitation on the part of the Soviet Government to land 
troops in Murmansk for the protection of Russian soil, considerably 
benefited the Soviet Government in the end. W. J. OUDENDYK. 
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41*. Dre KAMPFE IM BALTIKUM NACH DER ZWEITEN EINNAHME VON 
Rica. Hrsg. von der Forschungsanstalt fiir Kriegs- und 
Heeresgeschichte. [Darstellungen aus den Nachkriegskimpfen 
deutscher Truppen und Freikorps, Bd. III.] 1938. (Berlin: 
Mittler. 8vo. xii-++ 208 pp. Maps, plates.) 


THE third volume of the Nachkriegskimpfe deutscher Truppen is 
the most interesting of the three. It describes not only the military 
operations in 191g in the Baltic provinces then occupied by German 
forces, but also gives an account of the very complicated political 
situation arising from the efforts of the nationalist parties in these 
countries to rid themselves of Russian menaces, both “red” and 
‘* white,’’ on the one side and German domination on the other. The 
editors declare that they have adopted an impartial attitude in dealing 
with the refusal of the German troops to obey the evacuation orders 
of their Government, which was acting under pressure from the Allied 
Powers; it is still not clear what official encouragement both officers 
and men had in this, though it is evident that colonisation claims and 
efforts to keep the door to the East open for Germany had much 
sympathy in the higher ranks. The establishment of Bermondt’s 
Russian force from German resources is given more or less in detail. 
England comes in for much abuse, owing to the assistance given by 
her to the nationalist parties. H. F. P. PERCcIVAL. 


42*. AT THE PARIS PEACE CONFERENCE. By James T. Shotwell. 
1937. (New York and London: Macmillan. 8vo. xi-+ 444 
pp. 17s.) 

In the early part of 1916 the belligerent Powers woke up to the fact 
that the War must end some day and it was time they studied the arts 
of negotiation, so each of them set bodies to inquire into past peace 
treaties from remote times, and Professor Shotwell’s book is an account 
of ‘‘ The Inquiry ” in the United States. It was so called in an attempt 
to keep its objects secret, and although the fact of its existence soon 
leaked out, a reasonable amount of secrecy was maintained. It is not 
easy to say anything new of the Peace Treaty now, and the main 
interest of the book lies in the details of the various inquiries. The 
author pays a generous, though at times critical tribute to the com- 
pleteness and efficiency of the British experts. It is noteworthy that 
nearly all the writers on the Peace Conference condemn it, and this 
is not wisdom after the event, for it was the common remark in Paris 
in 1919 that the “ old men” had gone mad. _ The real trouble was that 
only Clemenceau knew what he wanted. Orlando did not count, and 
although Lloyd George saw clearly enough that things were wrong, 
he was hamstrung by having won an election by promising to squeeze 
Germany till the pips squeaked--surely the most costly vulgarism 
in the history of the world—while Wilson was full of ideals, but had 
few ideas, and indeed was unreceptive to them from others. Inci- 
dentally we are told that the quairel between Wilson and House arose 
over Fiume, and Professor Shotwell poses the insoluble question of 
what might have happened had House not been dismissed. The 
tragedy of the Treaty lies in the fact that Clemenceau could only 
think in terms of 1871. 

The author gives a very good account of the beginnings of the 
International Labour Office, and is right in claiming that the looser 
form which the United States successfully forced on the committee 
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was better than the more rigid form proposed by the British, which 
would have made the I.L.O. an industrial parliament and created 
many difficulties for all Governments. 
The book is well indexed and contains a useful chart. 
G. H. STUART-BUNNING. 


43*. ALLA DIFESA DELL’ITALIA IN GUERRA E A VERSAILLES. By 
Silvio Crespi. 1937. (Milan: Mondadori. 8vo. xxiv + 844 
pp. Lire 30.) 


Tuis is a book of first-rate importance for the history of the latter 
part of the War and of the Peace Conference. Signor Crespi was one 
of the two Italian members of the Inter-Allied Maritime Transport 
Council, and afterwards a member of the Italian Delegation at the 
Peace Conference, being left in charge during the brief but momentous 
period from April 25th to May 7th, when his chiefs withdrew. During 
the whole of this time he kept a diary, and this is textually reproduced, 
together with a number of documents mostly covering the period 
April 25th to May 7th, 1919. The chief impression that the diary 
leaves on the mind is one of regret that so little effort was made, 
especially on the British and American side, to get into personal touch 
with the Italians. One can watch in these pages the growing estrange- 
ment between the delegations as the Peace Conference proceeded : 
a great part of it was due to misunderstandings which could have 
been removed by frank and friendly discussion. There is a statement 
on February Ist, 1919, about the decontrol of British shipping which 
is directly contrary to the documented account in Sir Arthur Salter’s 
book. Still more remarkable is it that the author heard nothing of 
the British scheme, adopted by the Supreme War Council, but later 
vetoed by the United States, for transforming the blockade machinery 
into an agency of economic reconstruction. The diary records that 
the author awoke on the morning of November 12th, 1918, with this 
bright new idea dominating his mind. That was the very date of 
the Washington cable which gave the coup de grdce to the scheme. 

A. Z. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


44. A HisToRY OF THE LEAGUE oF Nations. By John I. Knudson. 
1938. (Atlanta, Georgia: Turner E. Smith. 8vo. vi-+ 445 
pp. $3.00). 

TuIs book is not, strictly speaking, a history of the League of 
Nations so much as an account of the organisation and functioning 
of the various international institutions set up in connection with the 
League Covenant. It is intended by its author “ for use in academic 
circles, clubs, forums and for general readers.’”’ It provides a straight- 
forward factual account of the material, which would be of more 
value for the purpose it is intended to serve if its author had not, 
like many of his colleagues across the Atlantic, overrated the ability 
of mere facts to speak for themselves. Moreover, the simplicity of 
his style is at times apt to lapse into such misleading maivetés as the 
statement that ‘‘ the United States had no self-seeking interest to 
serve’’ at the Peace Conference. It is doubtful whether this book 
adds anything of value to the voluminous material already existing 
on the subject. D. A. ROUTH. 
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45*. WHAT THE LEAGUE Has Dong, 1920-38. By Maurice Fanshawe. 
[League of Nations Publication No. 195, 11th edition, April 
1938.] 1938. (London: League of Nations Union. Sm. 8vo. 

118 pp. Is.) 
An informative booklet describing the activities of the League during 
1920-1938 in terms which would appeal to the average reader. The 
treatment is particularly relevant to the political situation at the present 


time. 

46*, THE LEAGUE FROM YEAR TO YEAR. Prepared by the Informa- 
tion Section of the League. 1938. (Geneva: League of 
Nations; London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 246 pp. Is.) 

The most compact short review published on the work of the League, 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, and the International 
Labour Office during 1937. The major issues, such as the situation in 
Spain and China, the question of Alexandretta, and the proposed division 
of Palestine, are adequately dealt with. Other questions, including 
the work of the Technical Organisations, are briefly described. L. V. D. 

47*. INTERNATIONAL TRAMPS: From Chaos to Permanent World 
Peace. By T. F. Johnson. 1938. (London: Hutchinson. 
8vo. 399 pp. Illus. 12s. 6d.) 

This book deals with the Refugee question. It is largely autobio- 
graphical, the author being a former Secretary-General of the Nansen 
International Office for Refugees, and having been connected with the 
Refugee Organisation of the League of Nations for fifteen years. 


ZIONISM AND THE JEWS 


48*. DIE ZIONISTISCHE BEwWEGUNG. II. Band, 1918-1925. By Adolf 
Bohm. 1937. (Jerusalem: Hozaah Ivrith. 8vo. 682 pp.) 


HERR Boéum’s second volume carries on the story of the Zionist 
Movement from 1918 to 1925. Like its predecessor, it is planned on 
a generous scale. There is the same meticulous—perhaps too meti- 
culous—attention to detail, with the result that the narrative flows 
somewhat sluggishly, and is from time to time interrupted by an 
elaborate excursus on some rather narrow point of special interest 
to the author. The period covered by this volume is one of critical 
importance, including as it does the framing and confirmation of the 
Palestine Mandate, the attempt at a definition of British policy in 
the White Paper of 1922, and the transition from a military to a civil 
administration in Palestine. In the internal history of Zionism it 
stands out as a period of rather difficult adjustment to the requirements 
of the practical work now to be undertaken in Palestine on a different 
scale and, indeed, on a different plane from the modest pre-War 
activities of the Zionist Organisation. Much the most valuable 
chapters of this volume are those in which Herr Bohm describes the 
difficulties with which the movement had to contend in adapting itself 
to the new situation, the means by which they were at least partially 
overcome, and the bitter controversies within the Zionist ranks which 
more than once looked like splitting the organisation, but left it in the 
end substantially intact. So far as the present reviewer is aware, 
the scattered material relating to these matters has nowhere else been 
assembled in the form of a consecutive narrative. In his handling of 
the political background Herr Bohm does not show an equally intimate 
acquaintance with his subject, and fails to give the same impression 
of first-hand knowledge. This is true, for example, of his discussion 
of the Mandate, which, though elaborate, is incomplete. But con- 
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sidering the scale on which his book is planned, it would be unreasonable 
to expect Herr Bohm to maintain throughout the same level of excel- 
lence. Taken allin all, his Zionistische Bewegung is a solid and scholarly 
piece of work which commands genuine respect. LEONARD STEIN. 


49. INSULTED AND EXILED. By Arnold Zweig. 1937. (London 
John Miles. 8vo. xviii + 255 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

50. THE Jews. By Hilaire Belloc. 1937. (London: Constable. 
8vo. lv + 308 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

JUDGED by the standards set by their authors’ names, both these 
books are disappointing. Neither Herr Zweig nor Mr. Belloc is 
capable of producing a really bad book, but in this case both leave 
the reader with a faintly resentful feeling that after a long and rather 
tedious journey he has arrived nowhere in particular. Herr Zweig’s 
book was originally published in German in 1934, and is his indignant 
protest against the Nazi declaration of war on the Jews. As such, it 
commands sympathy—the more so because of the personal anguish of 
which it is so plainly the expression. It is, unfortunately, padded 
out with a mass of ger or pseudo-philosophical speculation 
on things in general, with a liberal garnishing of psycho-analytical 
jargon. For these chapters, which form the backbone of the work, 
it is impossible, with the best will in the world, to feel much enthusiasm. 
It may be that they have suffered in translation. What, for example, 
is to be made of such a sentence as: ‘‘ Mankind needs the Jews; it 
needs us if only to abreact on us its evil affects (sic).”’ 


Mr. Belloc’s contribution to the study of the Jews is a new edition 
of a work originally published in 1922. It is now enriched by an 
introductory chapter designed to show that the ‘‘ Jewish Question ”’ 
has, for a number of reasons, become more urgent than ever, the first 
reason being the war in Spain, which, as the publisher explains, “ in 
Mr. Belloc’s view arose from a deliberate attempt on the part of the 
Jewish Communism (directed from Moscow) to destroy the Christian 
religion in Spain.’’ This profound observation is the starting-point 
for an elaborate discussion of Jewish characteristics, which are analysed 
in detail with the same objectivity. Mr. Belloc denies—and there is 
no reason to question his sincerity—that he is just an ordinary anti- 
Semite. Unlike the Nazis, he does not hold that the Jews are sub- 
human. He allows them certain virtues, merely pointing out that 
even these are somehow different from the same virtues as exhibited 
by the rest of mankind. Mr. Belloc’s tone is quietly persuasive, 
though behind his friendly representations is sometimes audible a faint 
suggestion of an ultimatum. His formula of the cordon sanitaire has— 
on paper at least—the merit of simplicity; it may be permissible 
humbly to question whether it has any other merits. 
LEONARD STEIN. 


51. THE JEWISH CONTRIBUTION TO CIVILISATION. By Dr. Cecil Roth. 
1938. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. xvi-+ 357 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

“QUI S’EXCUSE S’ACCUSE”’ is not always true. For this book, 
which is a defence of the existence of the Jewish people in European 
society, is unanswerable. It is inevitably a compilation from in- 
numerable sources, and a testimony to the industry rather than the 
originality of the author. Yet the author is deserving of congratula- 
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tion for the general tone of moderation and the general avoidance of 
malice or exaggeration which he has displayed. It will serve as a 
valuable handbook for those who are interested to know what part 
individual Jews and Jewish communities have played in the creation 
of the amalgam which makes up European civilisation. 

As one would expect with the contribution of a people which 
has never been numerous, and which to-day numbers only some sixteen 
or seventeen million in the whole world, there are few stars of the 
first magnitude, but there is a consistently high level of general con- 
tribution to almost every side of life. Those who think of the Jews 
as an exclusively commercial people will be fascinated by the sections 
on Jewish map-makers, doctors, philosophers, writers, artists, critics 
and philanthropists. In dealing with modern times the general reader 
will be continually astonished at the discovery that such an individual 
or such an activity is Jewish. To take a mixed bag, the R.S.P.C.A., 
the International Institute of Agriculture, the use of the handkerchief 
and the discovery of Salvarsan are shown by Dr. Roth to be debts 
we owe to the Jews. 

In view of the current importance of the subject it is fortunate 
that the chapter on the Jews in economic life is particularly good. 
That on Jews in political life, while generally sound, is more in the 
nature of apologetics, though, let me hasten to add, good apologetics. 
But there is more to be said on the part of the Jews in Left Wing 
politics than Dr. Roth suggests. J. W. PARKEs. 


52. DIE JUDENFRAGE IN DER DEUTSCHEN GESCHICHTE. By Wilhelm 
Grau. 2. Aufl. 1937. (Leipzig: Teubner. 8vo. 32 pp. go pf.) 


This is a diabolically wicked book, because almost every fact which 
it mentions is, in itself, unobjectionable; but the whole is skilfully put 
together in such a way as to give a totally false impression to the average 
reader who is in no position to apply an independent judgment to the use 
which the author makes of his sources. To pay it further attention is to 
pay the author a compliment which he does not merit. J. W. PARKEs. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


53*. BRITAIN AND THE DICTATORS: a Survey of post-War British 
Policy. By R. W.Seton-Watson. 1938. (Cambridge University 
Press. 8vo. xviii+ 460 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


Dr. SETON-WaATSON’s book stands out among scores of works 
dealing with a rapidly-changing international situation. The author has 
lived through, and thought deeply about, the events he describes. 
He does not write to attract attention to himself or to exploit for 
journalistic ends a dramatic and exciting state of affairs. He writes 
as a British citizen far more informed than most, and filled with a 
sense of responsibility for his knowledge. It is his duty to leave for 
the moment the pursuit of science as an end in itself, and to use his 
knowledge in making it clear to us how we can save ourselves, and in 
saving ourselves, how we can save Europe. 

A book of this kind, containing the most careful and balanced survey 
of facts, many of them taken from sources beyond the range of the 
average educated reader, is one which no student can venture to 
neglect. It is obvious that, here and there, and at times on large 
issues, one may disagree with Dr. Seton-Watson but occasional 
disagreement does not invalidate a general assent to this analysis of 
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European history in recent years, and to the line of conduct which 
Dr. Seton-Watson thinks we should adopt if we would save European 
civilisation from a night as long and as dark as the night which followed 
the sunset of the Roman Empire of the west. It is impossible in 
short compass to discuss the immense problems raised by Dr. Seton- 
Watson. The book begins with a summary of British policy before 
and during the War and an account of the treaty settlement. It is 
high time that we should be reminded of the real nature of this settle- 
ment and that we should understand exactly why it has failed in 
its purpose. British opinion, for reasons which are not always intel- 
lectually or even morally creditable to ourselves, has long accepted 
almost at its face value a view of the settlement which German pro- 
pagandists have wanted us to accept; some of our own politicians 
have been hardly less anxious to confuse the issues. It is hard to 
over-estimate the harm done, particularly in matters affecting American 
collaboration with the European democracies, by our indolence and 
our indifference to our own good name. 

After a clear and just appreciation of the background, Dr. Seton- 
Watson turns to the dictatorships in Russia, Italy, and Germany. 
He brings out the important point that our position is difficult and 
dangerous because we are fighting not merely for ourselves, but for the 
cause of decent men in every country, including the countries con- 
trolled by the dictators, and we are debarred from using the instruments 
which dictators use without scruple. We do not think that war is 
beautiful; we know it to be so evil a thing that we must make sacrifices 
to avoid it. Our policy would be far simpler if we could neglect, as 
the dictators neglect, all those moral values which give civilisation a 
meaning to civilised men. If we rated human beings as low as they are 
rated in the pages of Mein Kampf or in the speeches and acts of 
Mussolini, we could win far more immediate success in the brute struggle 
for power, but we know that success at this price would be a betrayal 
of our cause. 

In this dilemma it is necessary above all things that we should con- 
sider two things: our relations with the United States and our relations 
with the smaller European Powers. Dr. Seton-Watson does not deal 
with the former of these problems at length, but he gives most important 
data for the elucidation of the second problem—a problem which, 
inevitably includes the treatment of minorities. Here again a reader 
will find the facts which he needs to know, and upon which he can 
test the validity of Dr. Seton-Watson’s judgments. Dr. Seton-Watson 
finished his book in February of this year. He has added an epilogue 
dealing with the German invasion of Austria. This epilogue is sombre 
reading ; it justifies to some extent a phrase in which Dr. Seton-Watson 
sums up the present time as ‘‘ the hateful and degenerate age in which 
we live.’’ Yet, against a verdict of this kind, Dr. Seton-Watson’s own 
book may be taken as evidence that, if the condition of a great part 
of the civilised world is horrible beyond the worst forebodings of those 
who lived through the years 1914-18, there still exists in our own 
country a reserve of energy which has not been drained away by 
wealth or comfort or sentimentalism. Words are not deeds, but, 
in the last resort, a student of history would forecast that strength in 
action and ultimate survival are likely to go to a people whose thought is 
expressed by writers like Dr. Seton-Watson rather than to those nations 
which have acclaimed the besotted and evil arguments that nothing 
matters in this world except brute force. E. L. Woopwarb. 
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54*. A History oF BriTIsH ForEIGN Poticy. By Ian C. Hannah. 
1938. (London: Nicholson and Watson. Sm. 8vo. 228 pp. 
6d.) 


4s. 6d. 

55*. BRITAIN AND WoRLD AFFAIRS, 1783-1936. By R. M. Rayner 
and W. G. T. Airey. 1938. (London: Longmans, Green. 
8vo. xvi + 447-787 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

In Mr. Hannah’s book, issued in the University Extension Library, 
the last three chapters, which cover the period since 1914, read more as 
a very much compressed account of world affairs than of British 
foreign policy, the guiding principles and chief moves of which do not 
seem to be defined with sufficient clarity and precision to be of real 
value to the readers for whom the book is intended. There are some 
rather startling passages about the League of Nations, including a 
comparison between it and the Crusades and the causes of their 
respective failures. The League of Nations may, in truth, be “ the 
conception of a great world ideal,” but that ideal is surely based on 
co-operation between nations in world affairs, and not merely in 
restraint of members suspected of being potential aggressors. Such 
a dangerous confusion of thought reveals only too clearly, one may 
believe, a cause of the “‘ failure ”’ of the League. 


Rayner’s Concise History of Britain, 1783-1934 (intended for use 
in School Certificate forms) is here reprinted with a supplement on 
Great Britain and World Affairs, 1789-1936, by Mr. W. G. T. Airey. 

In less than a hundred pages, Mr. Airey gives a clear and balanced 
outline of major tendencies and movements which manages to avoid 
the dullness and sweeping generalisations such compression is apt to 
produce. It would be possible to criticise the selection of subjects for 
the ‘‘ notes” at the end of the book, amplifying the main text, were 
it not that an examination syllabus is obviously the main con- 
sideration here, and such criticism must therefore be directed against 
School Certificate examiners rather than against the authors. . 

H. G. L. 


56. Britain Looxs aT GERMANY. By Sir Edward Grigg, M.P. 1938. 
(London: Nicholson and Watson. 8vo. xxii + 296 pp. 5s.) 


StR EDWARD GriGG is impressed by the parallel between to-day 
and 1914, and sees the greatest danger to peace in the possibility 
that Germany may, once more, mistake the temper of Great Britain. 
As he very rightly points out, Germany does not want war: but she 
is constantly using the threat of force to induce other countries to 
comply with her demands. In the last resort, the issue of peace or 
= depends on the German estimate of the probable action of Great 

ritain, 

He would have us increase our preparedness as the only means of 
demonstrating that we are in earnest. And he considers that nothing 
short of some measure of universal citizen training will have the 
desired effect. A Register of Citizens should be drawn up without 
delay, on the lines of the Parliamentary Register, to enable citizens 
to be classified for various categories of home defence duty. He 
would also introduce a period of three months’ training in camp for all 
young men, irrespective of class, between the ages of 18 and 2z. Only 
those who volunteered for military training should receive it, and these 
would constitute a Second Line Army more on the lines of the Swiss 
Militia than those of our present Territorial Army. In view of the 
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need for overseas garrisons he would leave the Regular Army much 
as it is to-day ; but its duties should be confined to the internal security 
and external defence of overseas territories, leaving home defence to 
the Second Line. 

There is much to be said for his proposals. But he does not under- 
estimate the difficulties in the way of getting them agreed to by 
many sections of his countrymen, whose objections he states fairly. 
He quotes Jaurés with considerable effect in proof of the fundamentally 
democratic nature of compulsory service, and also cites the success of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps in the United States. 

Judging by some of the correspondence that he quotes, including 
“ Yaffle’s’’ letter in the New Statesman, it would appear that Sir 
Edward Grigg’s appeal has not as yet met with a satisfactory response. 
But it is certain that we have not heard the last of this subject. 

B. T. REYNOLDs. 


57. GLASS Houses AND MODERN War. By Jonathan Griffin. 1938. 
(London: Chatto and Windus. 8vo. 187 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


‘‘ THOSE who live in glass houses,’’ says Mr. Griffin, ‘‘ should not 
throw—should not even brandish or collect—stones until they have 
converted the glass into Triplex.’’ Read bombs for stones and cities 
for houses, remember that London is a veritable Crystal Palace, and 
his conclusion is logical enough that it would be to our advantage if a 
system of ‘‘ mainly non-menacing defence,’’ and not counter-bombing, 
were the main reliance of the glass-house dwellers. What we need is 
not a huge force of bombers, but “‘ home-front defence ’’ in the shape of 
anti-aircraft artillery, balloon barrages, interceptor fighters, storage of 
food, oil, etc., and a thoroughly efficient system of A.R.P. 

He admits that we must have bombers so long as others have them, 
but, because our capital is more exposed than any other, he would 
have us give a lead in putting reduction of vulnerability more promin- 
ently into the picture than the multiplying of ‘‘ unproductive, useless, 
provocative and swiftly obsolescent bombers.’’ 

The argument assumes that the bombers of the attacked State are 
an instrument of reprisal and nothing more. They are, however, a 
defensive force as well, in that they can strike at the enemy bombers 
in their lair. General Trenchard’s Independent Force of 1918 dropped 
nearly as great a weight of bombs on aerodromes as on all other object- 
ives. Certainly we should try to reduce our vulnerability in every 
possible way, but it would be very unwise to scrap our bombers unless 
other countries did it simultaneously. J. M. SpPaicur. 


58. Wuy BRITAIN Prospers. By William Teeling. 1938. (London: 
John Gifford. 8vo. 287 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


It is unfortunate that Mr. Teeling could not decide whether this 
volume should be a serious study of the social problems on which he 
has so much of value to say or a somewhat inaccurate handbook for 
rather callow Tory candidates. But the reader should not be deterred 
by the poor stuff from getting at the really valuable information 
which Mr. Teeling has to give and at his thoughtful suggestions. The 
British Empire, as he rightly points out, has been built up on toleration, 
trade and vitality. No Empire can live without toleration and vitality. 
The present German régime lacks the former. Do the British people 
still retain the latter? Mr. Teeling is excellent on Germany and the 
German spirit—on the German labour camps, and English efforts for 
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training unemployed youth—their virtues and the dangers of allowing 
young men and women to grow up in idleness and want. It is, as 
he says, possible that the Labour Camps of Great Britain could take a 
leaf out of the German “ book ”’ without losing any form of toleration. 
It would add to the value of his study if he had added a word about 
the Civilian Conservation Corps in the United States, which in method 
and achievement lies in some respects half way between the German 
and the English system. Mr. Teeling touches on the need for filling 
the empty spaces of the Dominions. But political prejudice rather 
blurs his vision. He would no doubt be surprised to learn that more 
to fill these spaces from the United Kingdom was done under the Liberal 
Government of 1905-14 than in any period in the last fifty years. 
Similarly he fails to realise that the crisis of I93I was as much due to 
the fatal return to the Gold Standard in 1925 as to anything which was 
done between 1929 and 1931. 

The chapters on propaganda make some good points. Mr. Teeling 
underrates the value of the large circulation of good English books 
and of the lecturers of progressive thought in the United States. 

C. WALEY COHEN. 


59. EncLanp: A Speech by the Right Hon. Anthony Eden, M.C., 
M.P., at the Festival Banquet of the Royal Society of St. George, 
April 26th, 1938. 1938. (London: Faber and Faber. 8vo. 
14 pp. Is.) 

Mr. Eden here stresses the need for ‘‘ the same passionate fervour 
and immense effort as has been made by autocratic States in the last few 
years, if the British heritage of freedom, of a “‘ well-ordered State... 
guaranteeing full individual liberty and undoubted equality before the 
law ’’ is to be preserved, and the rule of law between nations is acknow- 
ledged. But if we wish to restore this rule of law, “a condition of 
civilized life between countries,’’ we must also readily accept “‘ the 
world’s view of understanding, of toleration and of generosity.”’ 


EUROPE 


60*. GERMANY SPEAKS. By 21 Leading Members of Party and State. 
With a Preface by Joachim von Ribbentrop. 1938. (London: 
Thornton Butterworth. 8vo. 407 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

61. Just BAcK FROM GERMANY. By J. A. Cole. 1938. (London: 
Faber and Faber. 8vo. 333 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

Germany Speaks, a collection of twenty-one essays by prominent 
German statesmen, is written with the express purpose of convincing 
the English reader of the greatness and the peaceful intentions of 
National-Socialism. A lot of it is propaganda of a somewhat obvious 
type, and the reader may well tire of the endless repetition of the 
theme of “‘ national solidarity ’’ which permeates every chapter. There 
are, moreover, one or two subjects which are rather pointedly omitted 
or slurred over, notably the religious problem and the question of the 
Jews; but the book, taken as a whole, is a fair and straightforward 
apologia for the present régime, and provides a very valuable insight 
into the Nazi mentality. The reader should bear in mind, firstly, 
that a revolution is still in progress in Germany, and that as a conse- 
quence things are not yet normal; and secondly, that, as Dr. Frick 
points out in the opening chapter, ‘“‘ Germany has been centuries behind 
Great Britain and France in achieving her national consolidation,” 
and that now that she has finally achieved it, she is going to take every 
possible step to ensure that she does not lose it. The last essay, by 
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Freiherr von Rheinbaben, is a particularly lucid exposition of Anglo- 
German relations as seen from the German side. The plea that 
Germany should be allowed to manage her internal affairs without 
the interference of foreign Powers cannot be too strongly endorsed ; 
but the assumption made is that Germany alone is qualified to decide 
what constitutes an “internal” concern. The writer further stresses 
the point that an Anglo-German Entente is prevented by the fact 
that the English are so much divided in their attitude towards 
Germany that the Government is unable to frame any definite policy. 


Just back from Germany is the work of a man who set out to visit 
Germany with the purpose of writing an entirely non-political account 
of what he saw and experienced there during a stay of some six months. 
He begins by describing his impressions of restaurants, towns, buildings 
and other sights, and recounts conversations with chance acquaintances, 
hosts or guides. In all he tries to remain as open-minded as possible, 
praising freely and often contrasting England very unfavourably with 
Germany. But as he proceeds, Mr. Cole gradually realises that to 
avoid introducing the subject of politics is impossible, for in the 
Germany of to-day politics have penetrated everywhere and the 
National-Socialist outlook imposes itself upon everything. After 
describing the Winter Help organisation, a typical Labour Camp and 
the ‘‘ Strength through Joy ’’ scheme, the author deals with the Jewish 
question in greater detail. By the end of six months, he admits, 
the endless reiteration of stock phrases, slogans and propaganda had 
so worn him down that he was no longer capable of clear thought. 

G. A. Rowan-Rosinson. 


62*. THE THIRD REIcH. By Professor Henri Lichtenberger. Trans- 
lated from the French and edited by Koppel S. Pinson. 1938. 
(London: Duckworth. 8vo. xi-+ 392 pp. 18s.) 

63. GERMANY: WoRLD EMPIRE OR WORLD REVOLUTION. By 
G. Reimann. 1938. (London: Secker and Warburg.- 8vo. 
Xvili + 302 pp.) 

THESE two books present an interesting contrast both of method 
and outlook. Professor Lichtenberger writes as a well-known academic 
authority on German affairs, whose pre-War studies in German political 
and social thought have already established his position in this field. 
His book appeared in French under the title L’ Allemagne nouvelle, 
and has now been translated into English. The editor of the English 
edition has added to its usefulness by printing a series of translations 
of fundamental documents of National-Socialism—the Party pro- 
gramme, the Horst-Wessel Song, the major legislation, including the 
Nuremberg laws, and a variety of other documents of much interest on 
religious and racial policy. 

Professor Lichtenberger’s work is admirably judicial and, up to the 
end of 1936, remarkably complete. He sketches the rise of the 
National-Socialist movement, the seizure of power, the foreign policy 
of the régime, and deals with racial, religious and economic questions 
in turn. It is not to be expected that there should be much that is 
new to those who have read the ever-increasing literature which has 
covered the same ground, but for those who have not, no single book 
has given a more complete or clearer picture. It is, however, the last 
section—‘‘ A Frenchman Looks at Nazi Germany ’’—which is most 
interesting to English readers, the more so that the author’s view is 
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so closely akin to the opinions of instructed Englishmen. One 
quotation may serve as illustration : 


The terrorism en acte which the Nazis perpetrate against their enemies repels 
us. ... The French instinctively retreat from a régime which employs such 
drastic measures. They feel unresponsive to a country which submits in silence, 
without protest, and without revolt, to the treatment which the Nazis inflict 


upon their vanquished enemies. . . 


Mr. Reimann makes no pretence at the judicial calm of Professor 
Lichtenberger. His thesis is ‘‘ that bourgeois democracy can never be 
revived in Germany,” and the only solution for Germany lies, therefore, 
either in ‘‘ World Empire ” or “ World Revolution.” For the meaning 
of the Nazi triumph is, for Mr. Reimann, to be found in the attempt 
of German finance capital to save itself from ruin, and the effect of 
Nazi economic policy is to render all but the big capitalists discontented 
The evidence of this discontent is marshalled with considerable skill, 
but in the nature of the case is neither very weighty nor wholly con- 
vincing. Whether the author’s main argument is accepted or not, 
however, Mr. Reimann’s book is worth reading for the analysis of 
National-Socialist economic policy and practice contained in Part II. 

E. J. PASSANT. 


64. PEASANTRY AND CRISIS IN FRANCE. By Neil Hunter. 1938. 
(London: Gollancz. 8vo. 287 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


THE persistent depletion of the rural population of France and a 
corresponding increase in town-dwellers have now been accentuated 
by the added attraction lent to industrial employment by the social 
legislation of recent Front Populaire governments. Although in the 
course of the last ten years the rural inhabitants have consequently 
ceased to be predominant, they nevertheless still constitute nearly 
half of the total population and their evolution is therefore of great 
importance for the future of France. Major Neil Hunter’s book helps 
to a comprehension of this important aspect of French life. Those 
who wish to understand something of its problems, the conditions of 
production, the different systems of land tenure, the varying types 
of farms stretching from the minute holding of working peasants to 
the great farms of Northern France and the manner of rural life 
generally, with its variations from region to region, will find in it much 
useful information. The author inevitably dwells upon the hard life 
of the French peasant, with his long hours of work, poor housing, and 
few of the amenities to which the countryman in England is accustomed. 
To many Englishmen it will be a surprise to learn that out of seven 
and a half million people actively engaged in agriculture in France, 
two million own no land at all. Major Hunter’s analysis of the situa- 
tion shows that in the rural life of France many problems are awaiting 
solution, and in looking into the future he has some doubts whether 
in solving them it is possible to expect the maintenance of the much- 
vaunted stability of the French peasantry. D. H. Locu. 


65. SPAIN’s ORDEAL. A Documented Survey of Recent Events. 
By Robert Sencourt. 1938. (London: Longmans, Green and 
Co. 8vo. x-+320pp. 9g Maps. ros. 6d.) 

66. THE CiviL WAR IN SPAIN. By Frank Jellinek. 1938. (London: 
Gollancz. 8vo. 637 pp. 8s. 6d.) 
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67*. SEARCHLIGHT ON SPAIN. A Penguin Special. By the Duchess 
of Atholl. 1938. (London: Penguin Books Ltd. 16mo. 
xiv + 346 pp. Maps. 6d.) 

As the author of Spain’s Uncertain Crown, Mr. Sencourt won for 

himself the right to give an exposition of the facts and forces conducting 
to the present conflict. The first part of his present volume is a general 
survey of events demonstrating that the war had become inevitable. 
The second part deals with the war itself, and brings us down to April 
of this year. It is very doubtful whether it is yet possible ‘‘ to separate 
truth and falsehood,”’ as is claimed in the note on the dust-cover, for 
there is still considerable divergence of opinion on many of the facts 
adduced. There is too ready an acceptance of the printed word—the 
author’s sources are almost wholly English and French—and one is 
sorry to see presented, as accepted truths, statements which are un- 
supported and have already failed to withstand investigation. The 
terms in which the author describes the conduct of the men on Miguel 
de Cervantes and Mendez Nusiez scarcely substantiate his claim that 
the book is objective, and his use of such words as “ loyal ’’ and “‘ mutin- 
ous” is arbitrary and equivocal. If the introduction is ignored, the 
work may be accepted as an admirable presentation of the Right-wing 
point of view, a beautifully-phrased atde-mémoire rather than a scholarly 
and impartial analysis. Mr. Sencourt’s description of naval manceuvres 
is more complete than has hitherto appeared in English, and his account 
of the military operations up to the investment of Madrid provides a 
useful complement to The Tree of Gernika, although he does not accept 
Mr. Steer’s version of the bombing. There are nine excellent sketch- 
maps. 
r For an adequate history of the Spanish Civil War, its background 
its immediate and remoter causes and results, one may have to wait 
half a century,” but it is safe to assert that when that history is written, 
Mr. Jellinek’s book will be among those consulted for a presentation of 
the Left-wing point of view down to August 1937. This is indeed a 
work of permanence rather than of direction. The author almost 
wholly ignores books on Spain and on the Civil War, and relies on his 
own intimate knowledge of the country, on which his journalistic 
experience and professional resources for collecting information enable 
him to write with first-hand authority. Mr. Jellinek freely admits 
that, having viewed the war from a particular angle—+.e., from Barce- 
lona—he cannot assess it completely, and he therefore sets out to give 
not “ one more statement of opinion,” but ‘‘ the actual data for forming 
a judgment.’ From this point of view his work is valuable, especially 
for its clear discrimination between the various parties and for its 
detailed account of their ideological internecine disputes. He dis- 
tinguishes carefully between Soviet and Spanish Communism, and shows 
that while bombs were falling, the ‘‘ new State ’’ was actually set up. 
He rather surprisingly argues that ‘‘ Spaniards, perhaps more than any 
other people, possess the high art of living in a community,” and, 
claiming that collectivisation and communal farming in Estremadura 
and Andalusia were instinctive, attempts to prove that Spaniards 
prefer to work in the group rather than as individuals. That “ every- 
thing in Spain is unpredictable,” however, rings true enough, and Mr. 
Jellinek limits himself to prophesying that though the rebels may win 
the war, they cannot win the peace. 


The author claims that her book is “ an attempt to give the main 
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facts leading up to the war from the fall of the Monarchy in 1931, and 
to examine as objectively as possible the main points in the war itself 
around which controversy has gathered.” It must be admitted that, 
within the limits necessarily imposed by her known sympathies for the 
Government cause, she has succeeded. This book, which is an extra- 
ordinary publishing feat in that 360 pages of a new work are presented 
to the public for sixpence, is not merely an account of what the author 
saw on her visit to Spain a year ago. She has read widely in the 
literature of both sides, and the result is a fully documented study. 
It includes a full translation of the insurgent orders advocating “‘ fright- 
fulness,’’ and also of the procés-verbal of the interview of Signor Musso- 
lini with Spanish Monarchist leaders in March 1934, demonstrating 
that Italian help for a rising had been promised more than two years 
before the actual outbreak of hostilities. Of special interest is her chapter, 
““ What it Means to Us,” though not all of her surmises are plausible. 
Her assertion that, if Spain were in hostile hands, “‘ there would then 
be no secure naval base between this country and Alexandria,”’ ignores 
the facilities offered by the Anglo-Portuguese alliance. And it is strange 
that her searchlight should have missed the significance of the Military 
Mission to Portugal. S. GEORGE WEST. 


68. HoMAGE TO CATALONIA. By George Orwell. 1938. (London: 
Secker and Warburg. 8vo. 314 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


Mr. ORWELL went to Spain in December 1936, and served in the 
P.O.U.M. (dissident Communist) militia on the Aragon front. He was 
badly wounded, and was nearly arrested for his connection with the 
P.O.U.M. before he left Spain six months later. 

As his earlier book, The Road to Wigan Pier, showed, Mr. Orwell 
has little patience with theories or theorists, and he is not unnaturally 
bitter at the effect of the conflict of ideologies behind the lines during 
the time he was in Spain. He is concerned in Homage to Catalonia 
with making us understand the point of view of the men at the front, 
and particularly of the P.O.U.M. militiamen and the English I.L.P. 
volunteers. He is convinced, from his own experiences during the 
fighting between the P.O.U.M., Anarchists, Socialists and Communists 
in Barcelona in May 1937, that the P.O.U.M. and the Anarchist rank 
and file did not fight the Socialists and Communists because they were 
less eager to fight Fascism than the Communists. There is no reason to 
think he is wrong about this, but neither Mr. Orwell nor anyone else 
has as yet explained satisfactorily what was in the minds of the leaders 
of the different parties. 

Mr. Orwell believes that the Spanish Government and the Socialist 
and Communist Parties have lost more than they have gained by their 
attempt to placate bourgeois opinion at home and abroad. Time 
alone can show whether he or they are right. 

Mr. Orwell makes it clear that the resistance of the Spanish people 
is not due to propaganda alone—Communist or otherwise—but to a 
sense of injustice and a desire to change their former conditions that have 
spontaneously inspired the politically uneducated as well as the politic- 
ally conscious. Homage to Catalonia is a salutary reminder that working 
people in Spain—as indeed in other countries—feel an impatience with 
the present social order that goes deeper than political theories. This 
is an important and beautifully-written book, and both its merits and 
defects are due to the author’s close contact with the events and people 
he describes. HELEN F. GRANT. 
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69. FOREIGN JOURNALISTS UNDER FRANCO’sS TERROR. By a Journal- 
ist. 1938. (London: United Editorial, Ltd. 8vo. 32 pp. 
2d.) 

A pamphlet by an anonymous journalist giving examples of the 
difficulties and dangers encountered by correspondents of European, 
American and British papers in insurgent territory. i. E.G. 


70. INSURANCE AND SOCIAL WELFARE IN ITALY. By Muriel Currey. 
1938. (London: Printed privately. Sm. 8vo. 36 pp.) 

A pamphlet describing the various insurance and social welfare 
organisations in Italy. The first half of the pamphlet tells the story of a 
hypothetical Italian workman who encountered various misfortunes, and 
describes how these misfortunes were dealt with by the social organisations 
in question. 


71. BLOODLESS INvAsION. By Paul Einzig. 1938. (London: 
Duckworth. 8vo. II9 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


GERMAN economic policy in South-Eastern Europe has aroused 
increasing interest during the last year or two, but Dr. Einzig believes 
that its true significance is still insufficiently appreciated, and accord- 
ingly has written a brief popular account of what he calls “ the new 
menace of German economic and political penetration.” In Dr. Einzig’s 
hands the story loses nothing of its dramatic character, and to suggest 
that it would be more effective if it were more adequately documented 
would, no doubt, merely be a complaint that he had not written a 
different book for a different set of readers. As it stands, indeed, the 
book has great value, both for the general student of current interna- 
tional problems and for the research worker who may be contemplating 
a more intensive study of this question. It is a matter of some doubt 
whether the problems discussed are peculiar to South-Eastern Europe. 
The whole question of barter or quasi-barter agreements in international 
trade between countries with different degrees of intensity in their 
desires either to get rid of exports, or to buy imports for particular 
purposes, is a highly important one to which more attention will have 
to be paid in the near future, and Dr. Einzig’s book helps to build up 
the background within which the problem must be discussed. 

ALLAN G. B. FISHER. 


72. CZECHS AND GERMANS: A STUDY OF THE STRUGGLE IN THE 
Historic PROVINCES OF BOHEMIA AND MorAviA. By Elizabeth 
Wiskemann. 1938. (Oxford University Press, for the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 8vo. ix -+ 299 pp. Maps, 
bibl. 12s. 6d.; to Members of the R.I.I.A., ros. 6d.) 


Miss WISKEMANN’S book is an indispensable introduction to the 
closer study of the problem of Czechoslovakia, and its appearance at 
the present juncture testifies to the prescience of the Publications 
Committee of Chatham House. Her seventeen chapters take the 
reader from the days “ before the White Mountain ”’ (1620) down to the 
Anschluss crisis of last March, stopping by the way to make a geographi- 
cal excursion through the German areas and to discuss the economic and 
cultural aspects of the subject. The author has evidently warmed to 
her theme, and her pen has a living touch which can convey to the 
reader her feeling for “the fairy-tale landscape’’ of the northern 
borderlands with their ‘‘ steep hills and pine forests and delighting 
villages ” and ‘‘ that lovely Elbe valley.” One understands how it is 
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that ‘‘ young Sudeten Germans who are all for Hitler and hate the 
Czechs will sometimes tell you that they could have kissed the Czech 
officials at the frontier all the same, when they came home last time.” 
This intense love of country common to both parties in a struggle 
extending over many centuries is, as the author rightly brings out, 
a powerful factor under the surface of the present controversy. It 
recalls Ireland. 

The only criticism that one is inclined to make of the book is that it 
might well have been longer. The author has collected so much 
material and has so thoroughly lived herself into her subject that she 
might well have allowed herself (or been allowed) a little more air 
and space. One feels this particularly as regards her account of the 
administrative system of the country. This has a most important 
bearing on the grievances of the German minority, as the author 
recognises, but it is nowhere given full-dress treatment. Is it too 
much to hope for a second edition in which the author would not only 
bring the book up to date with the most recent events, but also be 
allowed to range over the whole without any cramping of ss “al 

2. 


73. CZECHOSLOVAKIA: KEYSTONE OF PEACE AND DeEMmocRACY. By 
Lt.-Commander Edgar P. Young. 1938. (London: Gollancz. 
8vo. 400 pp. Maps. I2s. 6d.) 


COMMANDER YOUNG has given a comprehensive account of the 
Czechoslovak Republic with a great deal of useful statistical information 
attached to it. One of the most illuminating tables of figures which 
he supplies is that showing the tremendous increase of Czechoslovak 
trade via the Polish port of Gdynia in the years 1931-35 inclusive. 
This is of particular interest in relation to the possibility of difficulties 
which may arise for Czechoslovakia with regard to her use of Hamburg 
and Trieste. In quite a different way the last Appendix to the book 
is of particular interest. It relates to a journey undertaken by the 
widely-respected Czech deputy, Dr. Neuman, who was invited by the 
Henleinist deputy, Herr Frank, to accompany him to the distressed 
areas of the Sudeten German districts. Dr. Neuman’s account 
should provide a warning to all those who accept propaganda without 
verification. 

While very frequently giving Czechoslovakia the benefit of the 
doubt, Commander Young perhaps under-estimates her economic 
difficulties—7.e., her tremendous dependence upon export which has 
so disastrously affected her German districts since 1931. Further, 
he appears to be unduly optimistic from a Czechoslovak point of view 
with regard, for instance, to the readiness of the Hungarian minority 
in Slovakia to be reconciled with the Republic, or again with regard 
to the public opinion of Roumania. The latter he regards as essentially 
anti-German and pro-Czech ; is not this to ignore perhaps too completely 
the successes of the pro-German and anti-Czech Iron Guard in the last 
elections ? 

There is one rather misleading statement which should not pass 
without comment. Commander Young writes, “ All local government 
bodies are elected in a similar manner to Parliament.’’ One of the 
most serious complaints of the minorities has been that, since the law 
of 1927, one third of the Provincial Assemblies has been nominated in 
Prague, whereas both Senate and Chamber are wholly elective. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 
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974. FAREWELL, AUSTRIA. By Dr. Kurt von Schuschnigg. 1938. 

(London: Cassell. 8vo. xi-+ 328 pp. 10s. 6d.) 

975. AUSTRIA AND AFTER. By Franz Borkenau. 1938. (London: 
Faber and Faber. 1938. 8vo. 335 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

NATURAL respect for a man who rose to the position of political 
leader of his country, blended with natural sympathy for his mis- 
fortunes, predisposes the reader in favour of ex-Chancellor Schuschnigg’s 
book. They cannot, however, banish the knowledge that it is extremely 
dull; and for a man in Schuschnigg’s position to have written a dull 
book about the last days of independent Austria is something of a feat. 
The fact, however, remains that his pages are undramatic to the point 
of frigidity, and not even well written. Part of the blame for the result 
may fall on the translators—for, unfortunate in so many things, 
Schuschnigg has been not least unlucky in his translators who are, 
we are told, numerous, but uniformly bad. Part, however, certainly 
falls on the ex-Chancellor himself, who is anything but successful 
either in arranging or expounding his subject-matter. The book does 
not, of course, lack historic interest, but even this is less than was to 
be hoped. There are few new facts; and the consistent unfairness 
towards the Social Democrats is a serious and pervading blemish. 
It will have to be used by future historians, but it will never be one 
of their major sources. 


Herr Borkenau’s book is infinitely better reading, and, although 
in the main entering less into historical detail than the ex-Chancellor’s, 
gives a far better idea of the reasons why Austria failed to maintain 
her “independence.”” The main question which he sets himself to 
answer is how far the Anschluss was natural, and how far it expressed 
the will of the people. This involves consideration of how far Austria 
really occupied, or felt that she occupied, a special position in the Ger- 
mancommunity. The sketch of Austrian historical and social problems 
on which the answers to this question are based seems in places unduly 
favourable to Austria, which is more than once credited with a ‘“‘ demo- 
cratic ’’ past for which it would be difficult to find much real evidence. 
But it is iluminatingly and often brilliantly written, and the sketches 
of the main currents of political thought before the War are first-rate. 
The analysis of post-War developments is equally good. It holds the 
balance very fairly, and provides, in particular, a most necessary cor- 
rective to Schuschnigg’s account of Seipel. The picture of the 
development and transformation of village thought is quite new, and 
very convincing. The last pages pose the question of the future, and 
both those to whom the future constitutes the main interest, as well 
as those who seek chiefly an explanation of the past, would do well to 
read this little work attentively. C. A. MACARTNEY. 


76. THE Mission oF AusTRIA. By Edward Quinn. 1938. (London: 
Paladin Press. 8vo. I4I pp. 5s.) 

To-pay there is discernible in European Catholicism a difference 
of outlook between Catholics who live in countries where—as in Spain, 
Italy, Hungary and Austria—the form of a Catholic past has been 
preserved, and those who inhabit countries—such as France or Great 
Britain—in which the traditional forms have almost completely 
disappeared. The former tend to believe that there is still a specifically 
Christian European civilisation which must be defended at all costs. 
The latter argue that one hundred years of industrial and national 
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revolution and over three hundred years of progressive secularisation 
have so totally undermined the old conceptions of Christendom that 
the spirit has vanished and all that is left is a shell. Europe must be 
reconverted, and the task of Catholicism is not to bolster up old forms, 
but to create a new order. 

According to this view the preservation of the old forms is not only 
useless, but positively dangerous, for they have come to cover a social 
order, and above all an economic system, totally opposed to the spirit 
of Christ. The Church in fighting for ‘‘ Christian civilisation ’’ may 
perhaps find herself in uneasy alliance with monied interests fighting 
for laissez-faire, for example, or absentee landlords interested in the 
preservation of feudal conditions. 

Father Quinn’s book brings home the delicacy of the problem. 
His underlying contention is the Catholicism of Austria; he quotes 
with approval Abbot Mager’s belief that “‘ Austria has its justification 
in the last resort from the fact that it is the ultimate element of Christ- 
endom in the world.” But it may be argued that the Catholicism of 
Austria is a form, not a spirit; an inheritance, not a living reality. 
Except among a small minority, there is no vivid acceptance of the 
Catholic faith. This fact accounted for the artificiality of Austria’s 
“‘ Christian corporate State.” BARBARA WARD. 


77. PACHITCH ET L’UNION DES YOUGOSLAVES. By Count Sforza. 
1938. (Paris: Gallimard. 8vo. 253 pp. 20 ffs.) 


THE reviewer, who knew both the biographer and the subject of 
his biography, can testify to the accuracy of this admirable sketch. 
The former Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs was at Corfu in constant 
communication with PaSi¢é—to give the Yugoslav Premier the correct 
spelling of the text—and that reserved and undemonstrative politician, 
an engineer, not an advertiser, spoke freely to the Italian diplomatist 
who was a friend of Yugoslavia. Count Sforza truly says that, if 
Bissolati, whom those who knew him considered one of the noblest 
of Europeans, had been Foreign Minister, instead of the honest but 
short-sighted Sonnino, who “‘like Shylock, demanded his pound of flesh” 
in the shape of the “secret” treaty of London, regardless of the fact 
that Wilson never recognised, and was not bound by, it, Italo- Yugoslav 
relations would have been different. Sonnino and, on the other side, 
the Croat, Trumbi¢, looked at the letter rather than the spirit, judged 
as jurists not as statesmen. San Giuliano’s prophecy, made twenty- 
three years before the Anschluss, possesses special interest to-day : 
‘Quant a Trieste, son acquisition par I’Italie détruira les aspirations 
adriatiques du pangermanisme et constituera a l’avenir une cause de 
friction entre |’Allemagne et I’Italie.” For a similar reason Bissolati 
wanted to put the Italian frontier not at the Brenner but at the natural 
Sprachgrenze, the gorge of Salurn. It is more surprising to find 
Marshal Diaz admitting to the author “ that, if Italy had received 
Dalmatia, the Italian General-Staff would have been obliged to 
evacuate it at the first alarm of war.’’ Even Zara is a hostage to 
fortune, for its water-supply and cherry orchards, the source of its 
maraschino, are in Yugoslavia. WILLIAM MILLER. 


78. Xpovixd tod “O.A.II.” ‘O Awhy tod Ierpatég. [Chronicles of the 
Organisation of the harbour of the Piraeus. The harbour of the 
Piraeus.] By the Organisation. 1937. (Athens. 8vo. 283 pp.) 

Tuis official account of the development of the port of Athens 
between 1827, when it consisted of a monastery, a Turkish customs’ 
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official, the Frenchman, Quayrac, and his daughter, 12 persons alto- 
gether, and 1937, when it had 350,000 inhabitants and was the third 
harbour of the Mediterranean, might have been called ‘‘ the Miracle 
of the Piraeus.’”’ The reconstruction of Porto Leone, as it was called 
in Turkish times from the statue of a lion which used to stand at 
the entrance but is now in front of the arsenal at Venice, whither 
Morosini carried it in 1687, began with Otho’s decree of 1836. This 
imposed a tithe on imports for building a mole and draining the pesti- 
lential swamps, which caused the deaths of the two British captains 
in 1685, whose monument is in the English church at Athens. The 
stages of the harbour’s modern development were the transference of 
the capital from Nauplia in 1834 with the influx of Chiotes and Hydriotes ; 
the opening of the railway, subsequently electrified, to Athens in 1869; 
the decline of its rival, Constantinople, since the removal of the Turkish 
capital to Angora; the creation of the present organisation in 1930 
with the anchorage of steamers alongside the quays, and the estab- 
lishment of a free zone in 1932 on the principle of the medieval con- 
cessions tc Venetians, Genoese and Amalfitans at Constantinople 
and the modern “Serbian zone” at Salonika. An Englishman, 
Abney Hastings, whose heart is buried in the wall of the English 
church. brought the first steamer into the Piraeus in 1827; in 1927 
there steamed into it 8,195. The volume omits to state that from 
1838 to 1921 the British consulate was there, not at Athens. It 
contains, besides the history, the topography and administrative 
system of the port, illustrated by four maps and many pictures. A 
recent contribution to its welfare is the drinking-fountain for animals, 
presented by Dr. C. M. Knight in the name of the University of London. 
WILLIAM MILLER. 


79. LE RAPPROCHEMENT ECONOMIQUE DES Pays DANUBIENS. By 
Dr. Douchan Karlikovitch. 1938. (Paris: Libraire Tech- 
nique et Economique. 8vo. 220 pp.) 


Tuts book, which went to press before the occupation of Austria, 
is an examination of the various attempts made since the War to 
attain a greater degree of economic co-operation between the states of 
the Danube basin. After a brief introduction, the author gives a 
rapid sketch of the economic structure of the six Danubian states— 
Austria, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Roumania and Yugo- 
slavia. This is followed by a short chapter dealing with pre-War ideas 
on the subject, particularly the teaching of List and the growth of 
the conception of Mitteleuropa. The rest of the book, except for a 
chapter sketching the more important effects on this area of the crisis 
of 1929-1932 is devoted to a detailed analysis of the initiatives taken 
by various governments in recent years, such as the proposed Austro- 
German Customs Union, the Tardieu plan, the work of the Little 
Entente in the economic sphere, the Rome protocols, and the Hodza 
plan. These accounts are fully illustrated by statistical material, 
not always as up-to-date as might be expected for a book published in 
1938; and a number of relevant texts are given as annexes. Though 
there are occasional slips—(e.g., it is incorrect to say that there has 
been no agrarian reform in Hungary)—the book will be a useful guide 
to students of this subject. It should be noted, however, that no 
detailed account is given of the increase of German economic penetra- 
tion in this district during the last few years. D. B. B. 
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80. THE BALKANS AND Europe: A Study of Peace and the Forces 
of War. By Doros Alastos. 1937. (London: John Lane. 
8vo. 276 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

THE object of this book is to set forth and explain the chief problems 
with which the Foreign Offices of the Balkan States have been faced 
during the past few years. After a brief sketch of international rela- 
tions and the attempt to achieve a wider understanding between the 
Balkan States since the Balkan League of 1912, the author proceeds 
to describe in greater detail the events leading up to the conclusion, 
in 1934, of the Balkan Entente between Greece, Roumania, Turkey, 
and Yugoslavia. This is followed by an account of the results achieved 
by the pact, and the remarkable success of Italy, and still more of 
Germany, in increasing their influence throughout this area by the use 
of political and economic weapons. To this is appended a fairly detailed 
description of the breakdown of democratic institutions, such as they 
were, and of the spread of Fascism and nationalism in the Balkans 
during recent years, the anti-Fascist case being forcefully argued. 

The author states that it is “‘ perhaps the most startling political 
development of our time that the Balkans, long known as the powder 
magazine of Europe, have become, at least on the surface, the most 
peaceful ... part of the world,” and is apparently prepared to attribute 
this development, in part at least, to the Balkan Entente. However, 
he points out that “‘ in its three years of existence the Entente did not 
do anything to remove the principal threat of foreign influence,” 
which “ shows that the agreement is not complete.” A few inaccur- 
acies should be corrected. Albania has not received {6,660,000 from 
Italy under the agreement of 1931 (p. 105); the Italo-Albanian 
rapprochement began before 1926 (p. 104); Turkey certainly is “ in- 
cluded in the German barter system” (p. 138). And might not a 
sketch of Turkey’s economic position have been included with that 
of the five Balkan countries proper? Dp. B. B. 


81. L’InTESA BALTicA. By Angelo Tamborra. 1937. (Milan: Isti- 
tuto per gli Studi di Politica Internazionale. 8vo. 94 pp. Lire 6.) 
THIs is an attempt to describe in an objective manner the foreign 
policy of the three Baltic States, Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, with 
particular reference to their nearest neighbours. The description, 
which is well documented, is divided into four parts. The first deals 
with the problems relating to the formation of the Baltic States, the 
second with their efforts, in the first few years after the War, to secure 
the means of consolidating their internal and international position, 
whilst the third gives an account of the diplomatic activity leading up 
to the conclusion, in September 1934, of the Baltic Entente, the text 
of which is given in an appendix. In a final section the author ex- 
amines the subsequent foreign policy of the three States, particularly in 
regard to their relations with Germany and Russia. He concludes that, 
though the Entente of 1934 is an important achievement, the problems 
created by the existence of the Memel and Vilna questions constitute a 
fundamental weakness. D. B. B. 
U.S.S.R. 


82. SoviET CommuNISM: A NewCivilisation. By Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb. 2 vols. 2nd edition revised and enlarged. 1937. 
(London: Longmans, Green and Co. 8vo. 1290 pp. 35s.) 

Tuis is the second edition of the most encyclopedic and controversial 
of all the works on Soviet Russia published abroad. Protagonists 
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of the Soviet system regard it as their classic text-book. To all and 
sundry it is a monument of industrious compilation, though the more 
critically minded must be antagonised and disappointed to find special 
pleading and research so inextricably mixed in a work by two most 
reputable and veteran scholars. The second edition of Soviet Com- 
munism is enlarged by a Postscript in which the changes which have 
taken place in the U.S.S.R. since 1934-35 are surveyed and a new 
section on Soviet currency added. All the statistical tables are brought 
up todate. For the rest, the main body of the original text is reprinted 
almost word for word. This being so, the present reviewer’s task is 
lightened by the very able review of the first edition by Professor J. B. 
Condliffe, which appeared in this Journal+ and to which attention is 
now recalled. 

It only remains to comment on the new Postscript—a minor task 
which I approach with considerable trepidation, since I disagree on 
many points with its authors. Some of the most important and sensa- 
tional developments in Russia since the Revolution took place during 
the couple of years covered by the Postscript (1934-35 to 1937). The 
new Constitution, the Treason Trials, the rise of the Stakhanov move- 
ment, the consolidation of Soviet agriculture, the striking differentiation 
in incomes and the growth of Soviet bureaucracy, are all the fruit of 
these years. To the Webbs, it seems, the Soviet Government can do 
no wrong. They show the most amazing dexterity in floodlighting 
Soviet achievements while obscuring the more unseemly developments 
in Russia. Three-fourths of this Postscript consists of an enthusiastic 
write-up of the official Soviet point of view. The result is a great mass 
of information filtered so thoroughly as to be almost wholly free of the 
homely tang of reality. 

It would take much more space than is at my disposal to show in 
detail how far this is so. A few instances must suffice. There is first 
the account of the new Constitution. The text is praised, and rightly 
so, as a political masterpiece. Then follows a eulogistic account of the 
“nation-wide discussion, unparalleled in scope and range’’ of the 
draft text . . . a democratic proceeding in excelsis. Not a word of 
comment is made on the arbitrary handling of the 150,000 suggestions 
and criticisms of this draft text received from the people, of which only 
half a dozen were finally recommended to the Congress of Soviets for 
acceptance. In describing the secret ballot introduced by the new Consti- 
tution, the Webbs declare that it ‘‘ may be found in the circumstances 
of the U.S.S.R., where the personal tyranny of the landlord and the 
capitalist is unknown, to make little change.’’ The domination of the 
Communist Party is, however, not unknown in the U.S.S.R. (as the 
uniformity of nominations at the recent Soviet elections once more 
clearly proved), but it isnot mentioned. The same refusal to take stock 
of the Communist Party as a power beyond the law destroys the value 
of section after section of this work. 

The discussion of the Soviet Treason Trials soon develops into 
an indictment of British rules of evidence, on the assumption that the 
Soviet prisoners are (on their own confession) always guilty, and that 
defence under these circumstances (such as is encouraged in England) 
is only degrading. The Webbs support the thesis that ‘‘ Russian 
prisoners simply behave naturally and sensibly.” They put forward 
an interesting “‘ pattern-of-behaviour’”’ explanation for the whole 
proceedings. The psychology of the present Soviet Government, as of 
their alleged opponents among the old Bolsheviki, was moulded under 

1 Vol. XV, no. 3, May-June 1936, pp. 464-7. 
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very peculiar conditions of exile and imprisonment which has made 
them incurably suspicious of the loyalty of their colleagues. And so 
any form of criticism or opposition may be regarded as incipient 
rebellion, and ruthlessly suppressed as such. This is all very true, but 
it is difficult to square such admissions with the eulogy of Soviet 
democracy ‘“ broadening into even wider circles and still rising 
towards its prime,” which welled up at the end of the preceding 
section. 

If the success of socialism ultimately depends, as Stalin has many 
times asserted, on the power to produce more than capitalistic society, 
Alexei Stakhanov’s emergence as a champion coal-cutter and initiator 
of a Union-wide increased production movement in 1935 was unusually 
opportune. It was time to speed up in Russian factories, as labour 
standards under the first five-year plan were unusually low. Some of 
these Stakhanovists have made world records in their jobs, others have 
greatly improved the technique formerly employed in Russia, others 
have merely started doing things as they would be done in any properly 
organised business abroad, like the shop-assistant who bethought him 
of providing small change in advance for his customers, and was also 
dubbed Stakhanovist. The idyllic picture of Stakhanov working con- 
ditions given in Soviet Communism seems much overdrawn. Many of 
the workers bitterly resisted the new speeding-up at the beginning, and 
Stakhanov organisers were frequently killed by enraged fellow-workers. 
Piece-work rates were cut all-round in accordance with the output of 
the best workers (though the Webbs do not admit this). The result 
in many cases was that the lazy or the weak were badly hit. This, of 
course, is inevitable in any competitive piece-work system, but it is 
no less a fact because it is necessary or that it occursin Russia. Another 
point on which I do not see eye to eye with the Webbs in connection 
with the Stakhanovist movement is their belief that it has largely killed 
the monotony of the ordinary automatic factory operations. The 
ostensible reason for this is that the leader of the team and all the sub- 
ordinate workers share alike in the decision as to how the work should 
be done. But in practice the limits to this kind of cooperation are 
obvious, if the leader knows his job. It is true that even the humb- 
lest workers in the U.S.S.R. are encouraged to study the general pro- 
cesses of the industry in which they are employed. But whatever 
their mentality, it is hard to believe that “‘ continuance at the same 
task led to a particular rhythm which was less fatiguing because less 
worrying than distracted and irregular operations.” 

There are many signs in the Russian countryside that both the people 
and the land are rapidly recuperating from the ghastly scenes which 
initiated collective agriculture. The position, both in regard to live- 
stock, grain cultivation and the amenities of life for the peasants, is 
annually improving. Nevertheless, from my own experience of the 
Russian country life last year, I very much doubt that the “ villagers 
are everywhere buying not only boots and clothes and unaccustomed 
Xousehold furniture, but also . . . photographic cameras, musical 
instruments, wireless sets and expensive luxuries.” There are still 
many peasants living near Moscow, and to be seen daily in the Moscow 
market, who certainly know nothing about luxuries of any kind and 
have scarcely a boot or stocking on their feet. The general improvement 
in agricultural conditions has been accompanied by a similar improve- 
ment in the retailing of all commodities, especially food, throughout 
the Soviet Union. However, it is still much too soon to talk about 
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“fleets of motor delivery lorries taking goods to the customer’s home, 
in Moscow and Leningrad . . . ’’ cities where neither milk nor bread 
(among common necessities) are yet delivered to the ordinary citizen, 
unless by private peasants hawking their own goods. Having praised 
Soviet distribution and price-fixing, the authors blandly tell us that the 
system will eventually satisfy every proper desire of the customer but 
“never the yearning of the unregenerate man or woman for a ‘ cut 
price’!’’ How remote these authors are from the basic “ un- 
regenerate ’’ stuff of human nature ! 

In view of the wholesale abuses of abortion in the U.S.S.R. 
since the Revolution, the anti-abortion law of 1936 seemed wholly 
justified, but it is hard to understand how it can be regarded 
as ‘“‘neither dictatorial in form or method” (cf. page 1205), since 
the draft law raised a storm of protest from women all over the 
country. The charges of inequality of incomes, bureaucracy and the 
repression of individual freedom in the U.S.S.R. are deemed sufficiently 
weighty for examination in a special section of this book. In defence of 
the unequal incomes it is pointed out that the Soviet Government is 
now aiming at social rather than material equality, but in their searching 
analysis of the difficulties in the way of establishing a Utopian system 
of equal sharing, the Webbs virtually admit its practical impossibility. 
Still, it is not so much the inequalities of income that many find 
incompatible with socialism, at any stage, in Russia as the persistence 
of extreme poverty and discomfort side by side with easy living. This 
anomaly is not touched on in this section. The charges of exaggerated 
bureaucracy are also loftily dismissed as being “in part . . . no more 
than the average sensual man’s impatience of the unavoidable apparatus 
of any highly industrialised community . . . essentially anarchist in 
derivation.”” Anybody who has had to cope with the nightmare of 
Soviet officialdom in any matter, if only the dispatch of an urgent 
telegram, will writhe at this superior indifference to the daily hardships 
and inconveniences inflicted on millions of long suffering Russians. 

In analysing the repression of independent thinking in the U.S.S.R., 
a note of genuine concern that all is not well creeps for the first time 
into the text. The Webbs admit a real danger to culture and progress 
in the present suffocation of new ideas on any fundamental social issue 
in Russia. Then the momentary depression lifts, and the section 
characteristically closes on a note of hope that as the danger of ‘‘ counter- 
revolution and foreign aggression fades away in the U.S.S.R., the 
discouragement of independent thinking will be silently discontinued.” 
Counter-revolution is a poor scapegoat for what is willy-nilly an integral 
part of the Marxist dictatorship. Finally, in a trenchant summary 
of the vital differences in Soviet life caused by the elimination of private 
profit-making and private ownership of the means of production, the 
authors explain their conviction that Soviet communism is a new 
civilisation. On the economic side their argument is strong. But 
civilisation is not entirely a matter of economics. Until Soviet 
Russia has evolved a general pattern of culture as distinct and 
characteristic in itself as that of any great civilisation, should it not 
rather be regarded as an epoch-making social-industrial revolution 
than a new civilisation? Soviet Russia seems half astride a new 
civilisation born of materialism and the new social-economic order, 
but it seems premature to hail it as a fact. The eulogy of the new 
Soviet citizen, to whom “‘ the secular and the religious are one,”’ and 
of the new Soviet ethical code, with which the Postscript closes, is 
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turgid and unreal. The driving force of this pseudo-mystical rhap- 
sody undoubtedly is the authors’ bitterly anti-religious attitude. 
Atheistic man in Soviet Russia, gua atheistic and little else, is in- 
vested with a glamour of virtue and vision which removes him from 
the ranks of common humanity altogether. This creature of solely 
virtuous reflexes is not to be compounded of flesh and blood any- 
where. The best commentary on this Postscript is Eugene Lyons’ 
Assignment in Utopia, a masterpiece of realistic analysis, in which 
the dream of Soviet Communism recedes further and further into the 
background of hard conflicting facts. | VIOLET CONOLLY. 


83. MicHAEL Bakunin. By E. H. Carr. [Studies in Modern 
History.| 1937. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. x-+ 500 pp. 
25S.) 

THE psychology of the complete revolutionary may be very well 
studied in the life of Michael Bakunin which Professor Carr has 
admirably recorded in his new book. The book is an interesting and 
vivid account of the prophet of Anarchism, who is still regarded with 
reverence by some groups in Spain, and is sometimes contrasted with 
Karl Marx as Anarchism is contrasted with Communism or Socialism. 
But Professor Carr does not discuss in detail the controversy between 
Marx and Bakunin except in one short chapter, and even there does not 
attempt to analyse the fundamental issues. He says that “an 
ingenious political theorist might trace a curious affinity between the 
Fascist State’ and a dictatorship advocated by Bakunin, “ and argue 
that the modern clash of proletarian and Fascist dictatorships is the 
latest expression of the historical struggle between Karl Marx and 
Michael Bakunin.” But if a political theorist did so argue, he would 
have been misled by superficial similarities. The interest in Bakunin’s 
emotional impulse to upset any régime is more psychological than 
political: for although reactionaries do sometimes make the mistake 
of calling any advocate of reform an “ agitator,” there is a type of 
personality which is happy only in agitating. Bakunin seems to have 
been of that type. It is a useful type in a world in which most men 
are only too easily satisfied; and it is no more laughable than the 
type of the perfect official. Professor Carr, perhaps unintentionally, 
makes Bakunin seem to be somewhat absurd—always borrowing 
money, always forming secret societies to overwhelm kingdoms with 
five men, always believing that the new era had begun when barricades 
were erected. But the ruling princes and their officials in Bakunin’s 
time were certainly not less laughable. And, after all, there was 
oppression of the poor, injustice and futile power. Bakunin felt 
deeply; but he does not seem ever to have thought clearly. He knew 
that any organisation, even one designed to destroy ‘the State,” 
would inevitably develop the same sort of irresponsible leadership 
which had made “the State” an oppressive system. But both 
Bakunin and Marx had imbibed Hegel’s dialectic—a dangerous drug 
for anyone who has to face the future. Revolution may be part of 
a dialectic movement; but Bakunin seems to have felt that it was the 
dialectic itself, whereas Marx inconsistently believed that “the 
State ’’ would fade away when his followers controlled “‘ the State.” 
Bakunin, as Professor Carr points out, has had less influence than 
Marx, largely because Marx produced written statements of his point 
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of view, and most of the power of Bakunin seems to have lain in the 
vigour of his personality. Professor Carr in his record of Bakunin’s 
adventures has given us excellent material for the study of under- 
ground forces in the nineteenth century. C. D. B. 


84. THE LETTER OF AN OLD BOLSHEVIK: A Key to the Moscow 
Trials. 1938. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 79 pp. 2s.) 


THERE can be few observers of events in the U.S.S.R. who have not 
been as much bewildered as profoundly shocked by the recent trials 
and executions of revolutionary leaders in that country. To all of 
those this little pamphlet by an anonymous writer will prove of absorb- 
ing interest. The author ascribes the recent renewed outbreak of terror 
to a change of policy within the Communist Party following upon the 
assassination of Kirov in 1934. The latter was an outstanding advocate 
of “internal party reconciliation,” of which policy Gorky was another 
staunch supporter—+.e., of the humane treatment of opponents who 
strayed from the path of strict political orthodoxy. His murder led 
to the gradual transfer of influence to those who were convinced that 
no progress could be made while positions of power were occupied by 
“irreconcilable nonconformists ” like the old Bolsheviks. The trials 
represent, therefore, the wholesale elimination of the “‘ Bolshevik Old 
Guard ”’ and their replacement by new officials who could be trusted to 
co-operate with the Government. 

The pamphlet represents the views of one man only, who may 
well be mistaken in his interpretation of obscure and tangled events. 
But it bears the imprint of reality, and makes refreshing reading in 
contrast to the aridity of ‘‘ official ”’ statements on the subject. 

MARGARET MILLER. 


85. G.P.U. Justice. By Maurice Edelman. 1938. (London: Allen 
and Unwin. 8vo. 231 pp. 6s.) 


Apart from a short preface and appendices, the whole of this volume 
is occupied with the narrative of a German engineer named Peter 
Kleist, who was arrested on the usual charges of espionage and ‘‘ wreck- 
ing”’ and, after some weeks’ confinement and examination, released and 
allowed to leave the country. The book is designed to show that G.P.U. 
officials, far from being the monsters of popular imagination, are really 
reasonable and humane people. But foreigners are in many respects 
privileged people in the Soviet Union; and Mr. Kleist’s story merely 
confirms the experience of the British Metro-Vickers engineers. What 
happens to Soviet citizens in the same plight is another matter. One 
can imagine that G.P.U. Justice might provoke bitter comment from 
Russian inmates of the Lubyanka and the Butyrki, if it ever fell under 
their eye. These observations would be irrelevant but for its avowed 
propaganda purpose. In itself, it is a readable and well-written book. 

E. H. Carr. 


86. THE UNITED Front. By Georgi Dimitroff. 1938. (London: 
Lawrence and Wishart. 8vo. 287 pp. 6s.) 


TuHIs volume contains the principal recent pronouncements and 
articles of the Secretary-General of Comintern, beginning with the 
Congress of August 1935, when the new policy of a United front with 
all workers’ parties against Fascism was first officially proclaimed. 
World-revolution does not appear to be mentioned anywhere in these 
pages. It may, on the other hand, be noted that: 
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joint action with the Social-Democratic parties and organisations not only does 
not preclude, but, on the contrary, renders still more necessary the serious and 
well-founded criticism of reformism, of Social-Democracy as the ideology and 
practice of class collaboration with the bourgeoisie, and the patient exposition 
of the principles and programme of Communism to the Social-Democratic 
workers. E. H. C, 


UNITED STATES. 


87. OUR TRADE WITH BriTAIN : Bases for a Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ment. By Percy Wells Bidwell. 1938. (New York: Council 
on Foreign Relations; London : Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. 8vo. x-+ 129 pp. 6s.) 

As a former economist to the United States Tariff Commission, 
Professor Bidwell is well qualified to write on the subject of Anglo- 
American trade relations. He roundly condemns the American high- 
tariff policy which culminated in the Hawley—Smoot tariff of 1930, and 
emphasises the significance of Mr. Cordell Hull’s trade agreements— 
“the only substantial attack launched since 1914 on the barriers 
to international trade.’’ But he does not exaggerate the reductions 
in the United States tariff since 1934. Between 1934 and 1937 Ameri- 
can imports from the fourteen trade agreement countries rose rather 
less than imports from other countries. 

Discussing the changes in British commercial policy since 1931, 
Professor Bidwell praises the flexibility of the British tariff. But 
he complains of the discrimination involved in recent British trade 
agreements, notably the privileged position secured for British coal 
exports in the Scandinavian and Baltic markets. He also quotes 
striking evidence of the diversion of British food imports from foreign 
to Empire countries. 

As regards Anglo-American trade, the United States has a very 
favourable balance of trade with the United Kingdom, which has 
increased considerably in recent months. But this is largely counter- 
balanced by the surplus of American imports from British Malaya and 
other Crown Colonies. The real crux of the negotiations is the attitude 
of the Dominions. The United States is prepared to make conces- 
sions on high-grade woollen textiles and certain other British speciality 
products. In return, however, she wants concessions on her timber, 
wheat, hams, fruit and other agricultural products which can only 
be made by reducing the preferences which Empire countries have 
enjoyed in the British market since 1932. It is, therefore, not so much 
the United Kingdom as Canada and Australia who require com- 
pensation; and the question is whether the United States is prepared 
to modify her tariffs on their staple products such as Australian wool, 
which at present pays nearly 100 per cent. ad valorem. 

The text of this excellent book is supplemented by a series of 
valuable statistical tables. B. S. KEELING. 


88. BRITISH WAR MISSIONS TO THE UNITED STATES, 1917-1918. By 
Colonel W. G. Lyddon, C.M.G. 1938. (Oxford: University 
Press. 8vo. xii + 233 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

As the late Marquess of Reading reminds us in the Foreword he 
wrote for this book in 1934, “ there was a steady growth of mutual 
trust and confidence between British and Americans who were brought 
together ’’ during the War. The fact that the post-War history of 
British and American relations has not in all respects fulfilled Lord 
Reading’s earnest hope that the collaboration between the two nations 
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for the avoidance of future wars and the maintenance of peace ‘‘ may 
=. age continued,’”’ is perhaps the major tragedy of the post-War 
world. 

That very fact, however, only makes more welcome and more timely 
the appearance of Colonel Lyddon’s excellent record of a period of 
co-operation which at the time was of immense value to both countries, 
and was essential for the success of the cause in which they became 
associated. As Deputy-Director of Munitions Inspection in the 
United States from 1916 to 1919, Colonel Lyddon’s personal experience 
covered not only the years when America was in the War as an Associ- 
ated Power, but also the previous, and sometimes difficult, period when 
she was an increasingly important source of munitions supply. It 
is well to remember on both sides of the Atlantic that during the 
period of close co-operation as an Associated Power the United States 
received help as well as giving it in full measure. It is right that in 
Colonel Lyddon’s balanced and restrained account of the work of 
the British War Missions, more stress should be laid on what we 
obtained than on what we gave, and yet one could wish that fuller 
information had been given of the assistance afforded to the United 
States Army in organisation and training by the officers of General 
Trotter’s Mission. 

With this caveat the book may be commended strongly to all in- 
terested in a vital phase of the War which is over and to those con- 
cerned with understanding Anglo-American relations in the period of 
peace which is still with us. R. PopE-HENNESSY. 


89. ENGLAND EXPECTS EVERY AMERICAN TO DO His Duty. By 
Quincey Howe. 1938. (London: Robert Hale. 8vo. 255 pp. 


8s. 6d.) 


THERE is a conspiracy among the upper classes in Great Britain 
(portraits of Lord Lothian, Sir Arthur Salter and Mr. Montagu Norman 
adorn the pages of the argument) to make the United States defend 
the British Empire from the perils threatening it “‘ in a world of increas- 
ingly rapid change.’’ Mr. Howe thinks that the United States should 
not remain, but become, isolationist, even to the extent of abandoning 
the Philippines, Hawaii and Puerto Rico, and reducing its foreign 
trade to a minimum. Thus it would best serve the interests, not of 
the American people only, but of “ civilisation, democracy and pro- 
gress throughout the world.’’ The theme is worthy of a better-argued 
and more accurately informed book. Was it really General Smuts 
who originated the Guarantee Article of the Covenant? Did the 
Oxford Union really vote ‘‘ against taking part in any war’’? And 
is the record of the British Commonwealth since 1918 one of “ standing 
put ’’ on the status quo? A. Z. 


go. NEUTRALITY FOR THE UNITED STATES. By Edwin Borchard 
and William Potter Lage. 1937. (Yale University Press; 
Oxford University Press. 8vo. xi-+ 380 pp. $3°50, I5s.) 


In the great trans-Atlantic debate on the past, present, and future 
of American foreign policy, Professor Borchard and Mr. Lage have 
raised a powerful voice. The argument of the book is a twofold one. 
Firstly, that from 1914 to 1917 the Wilson Administration favoured 
Great Britain unduly and, by their failure impartially and unflinchingly 
to assert neutral rights at sea, rendered war with Germany inevitable. 
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Secondly, as a logical inference from what is regarded as the lesson 
of those years, that a reversion to traditional practices rather than any 
of the current legislative enactments at home, or the pursuit of collec- 
tive methods abroad, will now best safeguard the United States from 
entanglement in another European struggle. The evidence adduced 
with such impressive skill is, however, by no means conclusive. For 
Messrs. Borchard and Lage, having a case to make, exclude everything 
that may weaken or alterit. What they prove thereby can be valuable 
and revealing; but it is not the whole story. And it is just because 
so many of their thoughtful compatriots believe that it is the whole 
story (the bankers and munition-makers moving from the centre of 
the stage) that this very serious work has an immediate practical 
importance. 

Perhaps one’s chief quarrel with it springs from its attempt to 
write history in legal terms, to analyse historic events abstracted from 
their contemporary setting. Thus, while the Wilson Administration 
are indicted for pro-British errors which they stubbornly refused to 
recant, no really adequate explanation is offered of their unneutral 
attitude of mind. What, for example, was the state of German- 
American relations as contrasted with Anglo-American relations from 
the turn of the century until 1914? What about German espionage, 
sabotage and threats to foment revolutionary violence among German 
groups within the United States itself prior to 1917—did questions of 
that kind have no bearing on the temper and outlook of statesmen 
and officials, on the conduct of public business at the time? What 
would the position of the United States have been if Germany had 
won the Great War of 1914-18? What would it be if a similar danger 
should recur ? 

In point of fact Messrs. Borchard and Lage ignore so many elements 
that were vital in the history and mentality of their own country that 
it is no surprise to find their obiter dicta on British diplomacy and Euro- 
pean affairs equally at fault. Seeking to apply the simple doctrine 
of the eighteenth century to the complex problems of the twentieth, 
they have composed a vigorous treatise on national escapism. And as 
such it is one that should be studied everywhere in the English-speaking 
world with the closest attention. For the judgment of American 
opinion upon the issues with which it deals is bound to have an effect 
far beyond the confines of the United States itself. 

LIONEL M. GELBER. 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


gi. CuinA, Bopy AND Sout. Edited by E. R. Hughes. 1938. (Lon- 
don:. Secker and Warburg. Sm. 8vo. 166 pp. 3s.) (The 
proceeds from the sale of the book are devoted to the relief of distress 
in China.) 


THERE is, the editor tells us, no ordered progression of thought 
running through this collection of essays. Yet, unintentional though 
it may be, the writers have struck one common note, and that note 
is the essential humanness of the Chinese. One meets it, in one form 
or another, in all the lighter chapters of the book—those on Chinese 
art and literature by Laurence Binyon, Roger Fry and Arthur Waley, 
Eileen Power’s story of the Little Rain God who had to endure a 
sun-cure to put an end to the drought, Miss Innes Jackson’s sketch of 
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Li-Po, the old tippler-poet, and the editor’s own contribution on the 
“ Village and its Scholar.” 

Take for instance Roger Fry’s dissertation on the Chinese and their 
dragons, illustrative of the kindly and humorous outlook of the Chinese 
artists on the universe. “‘ We need not,” he makes them say, “ take 
the world or ourselves too seriously. We can play with the offspring 
of our imagination. If we like to imagine monsters we will, but 
however real we make them we will not be frightened by them.” ‘‘ And 
so,” Mr. Fry adds, “‘ it comes about that, however portentous Chinese 
monsters may be, they are never tragic like the progeny of our medieval 
fancies.”” In the abundance of these examples of the human touch in 
everything Chinese lies the particular charm of the book. 

There are contributions of a somewhat weightier nature included 
in the collection, such as the essay on China and Democracy by 
Professor Laski, Christianity in China by Basil Mathews, the unifica- 
tion of China by Sir Arthur Salter, and the Far Eastern Narcotic 
problem consisting of extracts from the League of Nations report. 
Professor Gilbert Murray has written the Introduction. In it he alludes 
to the tragedy in the Far East which is indirectly the cause of the 
compilation of the book and which casts its shadow across its pages. 
A gleam of light breaks through from the frequent reminders of the 
unconquerable soul of the Chinese race and the timelessness of its 
outlook, which makes even the worst of disasters appear as a passing 
phase. As an illustration of this, one of the writers quotes the ex- 
perience of a friend who, walking along a smouldering street in Peking 
at the time of the Boxer troubles, saw hanging up a newly-painted scroll 
inscribed ‘‘ Out of a Thousand Calamities rises the Everlasting Peace.” 
There is, too, almost an echo of Rudyard Kipling’s Recessional in the 
last words of the poem by Li-Po which is quoted by Miss Jackson : 


‘‘ The generals are unvictorious. 
What’s the use of their engines of war? 
The sages of old found no purpose for them.”’ 


G. E. HUBBARD. 


92. L’EVOLUTION DE LA VIE CONSTITUTIONNELLE DE LA CHINE SOUS 
L’INFLUENCE DE SUN YAT SEN ET DE SA DOCTRINE (1885-1937). 
By Tcheng Chao-Yuen. 1937. (Paris: Librairie Générale de 
Droit et de Jurisprudence. 8vo. I91 pp. 35 /fs.) 


Tuts book is designed to show the decisive influence of Sun Yat 
Sen’s teachings on the development of governmental forms in China 
during the last fifty years. It fulfils its purpose very well. The main 
facts of constitutional history are briefly outlined; a chapter is devoted 
to the life of Sun and a résumé of his doctrine, most emphasis naturally 
being placed upon that ‘‘ People’s Gospel,” as the author describes it, 
“The Three Principles of the People”; the many draft constitutions 
—from that offered by the Manchus in 1908 to the final draft pro- 
mulgated in 1936—are described and commented upon in sufficient 
detail, with the circumstances which brought them into being. The 
text of the final draft, which was intended to be voted upon by a 
National Assembly in November 1937, is given in full. 

With these materials M. Tcheng develops his thesis of the gradual 
acceptance of Sun’s ideas, not only among theorists, but also in the 
hard testing-ground of practical political life. He brings out many 
interesting facts, not necessarily unknown, which in this setting help to 
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do justice to the posthumous influence of a remarkable man. One is 
Sun’s unsuccessful attempt to introduce his three progressive periods 
of national reconstruction immediately after the 1911 Revolution. 
Had he succeeded, what a different story might have been written 
of the last twenty-five years! Legally, however, his doctrine only 
began to come into its own in the Organic Law of 1928. From that 
time on his peculiar contributions to constitutional theory in China 
have been clear enough, the differentiation between political sovereignty 
and administrative power, the emphasis on the people’s rights of “ re- 
vocation, initiative and referendum ”’ in addition to that of suffrage, 
and the retention of the two governmental functions of ‘‘ examination ” 
and “ control,’’ peculiar to Chinese ideas, which Sun carried over from 
the old imperial régime. 

M. Tcheng shows himself an impartial critic by refusing to follow 
many Chinese authors in dismissing the constitution of Yuan Shih-kai 
as unworthy of notice, and has many especially useful comments 
on the final draft constitution now awaiting the approval of the people. 
His book is marred by an excessive number of misprints and by faulty 
punctuation. It is also—at least to an English reader—a crying 
example of the need for a standardised romanisation of Chinese names 
and terms. E. W. MeEap. 


93. ALIENS IN THE East. A New History of Japan’s Foreign Inter- 
course. By Harry Emerson Wildes. 1937. (University of 
Pennsylvania Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 
vili + 360 pp. 15s.) 

ALTHOUGH Mr. Wildes entitles his book “‘ A New History of Japan’s 
Foreign Intercourse,’ he produces no new facts, and either mis- 
understands or misinterprets the majority of the old ones which he 
serves up. From his Foreword, one might imagine that the history 
of Japan’s foreign intercourse prior to the Meiji restoration was virtu- 
ally unknown, whereas few subjects have been so extensively and 
repeatedly treated. His book adds nothing of importance to the 
standard works of Hildreth, Murdoch and Sansom, but even when 
copying the versions of his predecessors Mr. Wildes cannot take the 
trouble to copy correctly. 

It would probably be unfair to accuse the author of deliberate 
suppressio veri and suggestio falsi; but we have no hesitation in saying 
that he must be either uncommonly ignorant or else criminally careless, 
judging by the crass errors he makes in dealing with matters of easily 
ascertainable fact. Proofs of this are to be found on every page, 
but the following examples should suffice. In Mr. Wildes’ garbled 
version of the Portuguese discovery of Japan (pp. 2-4) he contrives 
to spell wrongly all three of the simple and well-known names of the 
actual discoverers. He is blissfully unaware that Pinto’s claim to be 
the discoverer was challenged (and disproved) as soon as his book 
appeared in print (1614). The correct version of this event, which 
was first printed by Galvao in 1563, and later by Diogo do Couto in 
1612, has always been accepted by the majority of historians. The 
Ningpo fable, repeated by Mr. Wildes on p. 4 of his book, has long 
been disproved, and is self-evidently impossible, as the Chinese of 
Ningpo had traded with Japan for hundreds of years before Pinto 
“ discovered ” it for them. 

The story that the obscure Dutch gunner, Dirck Gerritszoon, 
exercised a baleful influence on the Japanese attitude towards foreigners 
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has no foundation in fact; neither have any of the other similar 
legends repeated by Mr. Wildes throughout his book, to prove his 
theory that the arrival of foreigners always coincided with great 
natural calamities in the eyes of the Japanese people. Comparatively 
minor errors abound. (p. 25) André Pessoa, captain of the Madre de 
Deus, was not beheaded, but blown up with his ship when he fired 
her powder-magazine in January 1610. (p. 39) The inventory of the 
Brach has been published, and the legend that her cargo consisted 
mainly of fine old Dutch cheese has long since been disproved. (p. 45) 
The execution of the Macaonese embassy in 1640 is represented as 
being that of the “survivors of a shipwrecked galleon,” regardless 
of the easily verifiable fact that the vessel in question was neither 
wrecked nor a galleon. Even such a well-worn theme as the visit of 
the Return to Nagasaki in 1673 is here reproduced with errors of fact and 
deduction in every line (pp. 52-53). The economic effects of the 
Dutch export of gold and copper from Japan is dealt with in an almost 
incredibly misleading manner (pp. 55-57), Mr. Wildes being apparently 
unaware of serious works on the subject, like Y. Takekoshi’s The 
Economic Aspects of the History of the Civilisation of Japan (3 vols., 
London, 1930). 

The really astounding disregard of facts shown by the author is 
perhaps best revealed in his own words. Chapter VII, fittingly 
entitled ‘‘ Washington, War God in Japan, 1771-1781,” opens thus, 
“Because an egocentric Polish adventurer plotted to advance his 
private interests, Japan took sides with the American colonies during 
the ordeal at Valley Forge. One year after the declaration of Inde- 
pendence was signed, the Empire of the Rising Sun was praying 
earnestly for Washington’s success.” Had Mr. Wildes said that there 
was a contingent of Satsuma samurai at Brandywine and Germantown, 
he could scarcely have made a greater distortion of fact. According 
to Mr. Wildes, Holland had a King in 1771, which will be interesting 
news to all Netherlands readers, who are under the foolish delusion 
that their monarchy dates from 1814. 

Even this gem is surpassed by the following comment on Koxinga’s 
capture of Formosa from the Dutch, which, incidentally, took place 
in 1662, and not in 1661, as Mr. Wildes avers. ‘‘ A wave of national- 
istic sentiment engulfed Japan, for although Koxinga was born of a 
Chinese father, his mother was a scion of the proud Tagawa family. 
Koxinga’s victory was regarded as a second Japanese conquest of the 
Dutch.” Apart from the fact that the “scion of the proud Tagawa 
family ” was in reality nothing more than the humble inmate of a 
local brothel in the little fishing-town of Hirado, one would like to 
know exactly how, when and where the “‘ first ” conquest of the Dutch 
by the Japanese took place; the kidnapping of Pieter Nuyts in 1628 
can hardly be dignified by this term. Et voila justement comme on 
écrit Vhistotre ! 

Other equally irresponsible and totally unfounded assertions can 
be culled from almost every page, but enough has been written here 
to prove that Mr. Wildes’ book is one of the greatest travesties of 
history which have ever been penned. This is all the more inexcusable, 
since he quotes in the bibliography numerous excellent standard 
works, like those of Professor Murdoch. Had he consulted these 
carefully he might have written a better book. C. R. Boxer. 
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94. ToKuGAWA JAPAN: Materials on Japanese Social and Economic 
History. Edited by Neil Skene Smith. 1937. (London: 
P. S. King. 8vo. xvi+ 176 pp. With 64 illustrations by 
artists of the period. 5s.) 


THE first remarkable feature of this fascinating book is the pictures. 
They are the delightful black-and-white etchings of our childhood’s 
Japanese fairy-tales, only, instead of Momotaro, they depict the trades 
and shops and street-life of Tokugawa Japan. The next remarkable 
feature is the price—five shillings. Why? The coloured picture of 
Sendai High Street which forms the frontispiece is worth that in itself. 
It is a marvel how the publishers can manage to charge so little for 
a book which one fears may have only a limited appeal to specialists. 
But it is to be hoped that at least everyone truly interested in under- 
standing—and not merely abusing—the Japanese, will not hesitate 
to buy it. It is not about ancient art or modern armaments, but 
about the life and work of the Japanese people, how they carried on 
their businesses and brought up their families and trained their appren- 
tices and apportioned their estates when they died, in the peaceful and 
prosperous two hundred years of the Tokugawa dictatorship, from the 
seventeenth to the nineteenth century. This was the age of those 
popular wood-prints upon which the editor has so freely drawn, the 
age of Utamaro and Hiroshige and Hokusai, before the Japanese had 
started to imitate the West, when the originality of their genius was 
still self-evident, and before it had become fashionable to say that 
the Japanese were mere imitators. Here is depicted a wholly original 
and very vital community, curiously like and unlike its contemporary 
England. Mr. Skene Smith presents his picture in anthology form, 
the book consisting of a series of illustrative quotations from the records 
of the times and from later historians joined together by the editor’s 
well-informed commentary. The subjects, covered in this way and 
most delightfully illustrated, include population and resources (through- 
out the period the population remained remarkably stable at about 
27 millions), road and sea communications, the organisation of trade, 
the guild system (Kabu-nakama), the business-tax (myogakin or “‘ good- 
fortune-gold ’’), the shipping federation, the rice trade (“‘ rice was by 
far the most important trading commodity of Tokugawa Japan, its 
transport and trade being controlled by both government and private 
merchants with the help of huge financial and marketing organisa- 
tions ’’), the developments of the rice exchanges (spot and futures 
market) at Edo and Osaka, the oil trade, foreign and retail trade, em- 
ployment and apprenticeship in business houses. The book is intended 
to serve as an introduction to an economic series dealing with the 
Tokugawa period; and the further volumes, if they are as engaging 
as this one, may be awaited with lively anticipation. Ee Js 


95*. FRENCH INDo-CuINA. By Virginia Thompson. 1937. (Lon- 
don: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 517 pp. 2Is.) 


Miss VIRGINIA THOMPSON, whom we believe to be British and to 
have been helped in her researches by the U.S.A., is a Master and 
Doctor of Columbia University. Her wide travels include Indo-China. 

This work, indispensable to the English-reading student of the 
great French tropical Empire, promises long to hold a place on his 
bookshelf. It is well written and well produced. It has a remarkable 
bibliography, in which it is a peculiar pleasure to find Monsieur 
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Bouvier’s delightfully human Thi Cau, of which we hope for an early 
new edition. 

Miss Thompson adopts the attitude of depreciation which the stay- 
at-home Frenchman so readily assumes towards his government and 
all its work, and therefore does less than justice to the advance which, 
judged by our standards of civilisation, Indo-China has made under 
French tutelage. 

Though its flow has been checked by reefs and shoals, the result 
of seventy-five years of French rule may boldly challenge comparison 
with that of other empire builders. 

As an instance of Miss Thompson’s somewhat grudging attitude, 
let us compare her statement (p. 126) that since the French conquest, 
in Cochin China alone has there been a growth in rice production, with 
M. Paul Bernard’s Nouveaux Aspects du Probléme Economique Indo- 
chinois (pp. 28 and 29), which shows an increase in Tonkin and Annam, 
where the statistics are incomplete, of 300,000 tons and in Cochin China, 
from 1886 to the end of 1936, of 2,200,000 tons, with corresponding 
growths in area and expenditure. 

Miss Thompson does not tell us that the rubber-planters are not only 
swiftly repaying the Government advances, but are also creating a large 
fund which, at least temporarily, will serve Indo-China for other ends. 

La Société Financiére Francaise et Coloniale has no monopoly in 
the field of electrical energy (p. 222). 

The statement (p. 484) that the State never dared to publish the 
exact cost of the Colonial Exposition of 1931 is doubly untrue. The 
published accounts which Marshal Lyautey supervised show a direct 
profit of 28,000,000 fes. 

Despite these and other criticisms shut out by lack of space, and a 
style which sometimes moves a little laboriously, the work is a note- 
worthy addition to the literature of a neglected subject of great 
importance, in which there is happily an awakening interest. 

H. Scott TUCKER. 


96. Nouveaux AsPECTS DU PRoBLEME EcoNoMiQUE INDOCHINOIS. 
By Paul Bernard. 1937. (Paris: Fernand Sorlot. 8vo. 175 


pp. 15 frs.) 

THE rising interest in French Asiatic Colonies has led to a welcome 
growth of books. Whilst there is no promise of a mid-day edition, 
much is being done to remedy the lack of information. May the 
Colonial Office or some other competent body undertake its collation. 

M. Bernard’s Nouveaux Aspects, published late in 1937, is this year 
followed by Les Problémes Posés par le Développement Industriel de 
l’ Indochine, of which he is part author. Nouveaux Aspects is written 
with that lucidity one expects from the scholarly French. The facts 
may be hard, they are not dry. The book is an eloquent plea for 
the better distribution of the plenteous fruits of the earth. It is 
ironical that whilst, to take one instance, Cochin-China produces more 
than 40,000 tons of rubber, and will double this figure within five 
years, ingenious chemists devote their energies to artificial rubber. 

In less than fifty years, the cultivated area in Cochin-China has 
grown by 2,000,000 hectares and the rice exported by more than 
1,500,000 tons. Despite this, M. Bernard and other writers warn us 
of the extreme poverty of the native, many of whom live at the edge 
of the abyss of famine, sometimes on a family budget of 37-50 /rs. a 
month. The standard of living of the rapidly growing native popula- 
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tion and the stimulation of local markets demand and receive the urgent 
attention of the French and native authorities. Happily, as M. 
Bernard says, 

La colonisation est d’abord 4 fins humaines; ce qui importe au premier chef 


c’est d’améliorer les conditions de vie des indigénes; le progrés matériel est, en 
effet, la seule justification morale de l’intervention blanche contre la volonté 


du peuple colonisé. 

Behind this is the ever-important question of the combination of 
the best of native culture with the best of Western civilisation. Let 
us hope that, whatever happens, we shall not inflict on these simple 
people the complex and harassed life of Western Europe and Northern 
America. Perhaps a hundred years hence one may be allowed to 
look back upon the world to see what has come out of the upheavals 
in West and East alike. To the elucidation of all these questions this 
book is a present help. H. Scotr TUCKER. 


97. PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRY IN THE EAstT, with special reference to 
India, French India, Ceylon, Malaya and the Netherlands 
Indies. By Harold Butler. [J.L.0. Studies and Reports, 
Series B, No. 29.] 1938. (Geneva: International Labour 
Office. London: P.S. King. 8vo. v + 74 pp. Is. 6d.) 


Tuis brochure deals with problems that make trivial not only the 
war in backward Spain, but even the rival ideologies of a Europe whose 
population, despite artificial stimuli, will inevitably be controlled by a 
high and rising standard of living and by scientific contraception. It 
traces ‘‘ the most revolutionary movement of our revolutionary age,” 
a movement stirring 1000 million hitherto stagnant Asiatics, who 
to-day produce the main supply of many of the world’s raw materials 
in return for the bare necessities of life, are ignorant of science except 
in Japan or where European capital directs, and swarm still with the 
fecundity of the agricultural age, a menace not only to Asia, but to the 
world. Industrialisation has now invaded Asia, a new wine poured 
into a bottle ‘“‘ half as old as time.”” The West to-day is concerned 
with wages, working hours, unemployment, social insurance, factory 
inspection, housing, nutrition and vocational training: in the East 
these problems, though present as yet, “‘ yield priority to the funda- 
mental problems of population, poverty, illiteracy and disease.” To 
decrease excessive populations and to diminish economic rivalries 
between East and West Mr. Butler rightly considers the one remedy 
is to raise living standards in the East. Only education and preventive 
medicine (both of them advanced in Japan and Malaya) can secure 
efficiency in agriculture and industry. But increased output will 
demand commerce with other countries. ‘‘ At present, the total 
value of international trade carried on by the rooo million inhabitants 
of the East is not appreciably greater than that of the United Kingdom, 
with less than 50 millions.” 

A book that should be read by all interested in international politics 
and trade, labour problems and the world-quaking movements in the 
Far East. 

One small criticism. Why does Mr. Butler employ the unusual 
term “‘ French China” for French Indo-China? R. O. WINSTEDT. 





